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NOTE 
THE PUBtlSHEES. 



Tub subjxot of tliia volume is of Buoh painful notoriet; 
that any apology from the Publiehera may seem 
atmeceBHU'y upon isgaiiig the Author's reply to the 
oooater Btatecaents which her narrative in MaaniUan'a 
Magtrntiie hae called forth. KeTertheIe«B they consider 
it right to etate that their strong regard for the 
Author, reepeot for her motirefli and assurance of her 
truthfulness, would, eren in the absence of all other con- 
siderations, he sufficient to induce them to place their 
imprint on the title-page. 

The publication has been undertaken by them at the 
Author's request', 'as her friends,' and as the publishers 
of her former works, and from a feelu^ that whatever 
diGTerence of opinion may be entertained respecting the 
Author's judicionsness in publishing 'The True Story,' 
she IB entitled to defend it, having' been treated with 
grave injustice, and often with much maliciousness. 
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vi PUBLISHBBS' MOTE. 

by her critics and opponeDt^, and been charged with 
motives Irom which no person living is more free. An 
intense love of justice and hatred of oppreeaoo, vritb an 
iitt«T dlBregard of her own interests, characterise Mre. 
Srovn's conduct and writings, as all who know her 

~ well will testif; ; and tl>e Publishers can unheai- 
latingly affirm their belief that neither fear for loss 
of her literary &me, nor hope of gun, has for one 

- moment influenced her in the course she has taken. 
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PART 1. 

CHAPTER I. 
uaBODUcrnoN. 

ri iDterrsl since my publication of 'The Trae 
StOTf of Lady Byron's Life' has been one of 
stonuy disonssion and of much invectiTe. 

I have not tbonght it necessaiy to disturb my spirit 
and confuse my sense of right by even an attempt at 
reading the many abusive aitioles that both here and in 
England have followed ibat disclosure. Friends have 
uadeitakra the task for me, giving me from time to 
time the sabsbince of imyUung really wortiiy of attention 
which came to view in the tumult. 

It appeared to me essential that this first enutement 
should in a measure .spend itself before there would be 
a possildlity of speaking to any purpose. Kow, when 
all would seem to have spoken who can speak, and, it 
is to be hoped, have said the utmost they can say, there 
serans a propriety in listening calmly, if that be possible^ 
to what I have to aay in reply. 

And, first, why have I made this disclosure at all P 
- To tkia I anmmrbri^, Because I wnaidered U my 
duty to make it. 

I made it' in defence of a beloved, revered friendf 
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2 tmnoBironoK. 

wboae memoiy stood forth in the eyes of the civilised 
world charged with moat repulsive crimes, of which I 
certa/vnly knew her innocent. 

I claim, and shall prove, that Lady Byron's reputation 
has heen the victim of a concerted attack, b^pin by her 
husband during her lifetime, and coming to its dimax 
over hier grave. I claim, and shall prove, Uiat it was 
not I who stirred up this controversy in this year 1S69. 
I shall show who (Ud do it, and who is revponsibla for 
bringing on me that hard daty of making Uieee disclo- 
stiree, which it appears to me ought to have been made 
by otherst 

I claim that these &cta were given to me unguarded 
by any promise or seal of secrecy, expressed or implied ; 
that they were lodged with me as one mster - rests 
her story with another for sympathy, (or counsel, for 
defence. Never did I suppose the day would come that I 
ahoold he subjected to so cruel an anguish as this use of 
them has been to met Never did I fioppose that, — when 
those kind bandsj that had shed nothing hut blessing^ 
Were lying In the helpleasneas of death, — -when that 
gentle heart, so sorely tried and to the last so foil of 
love^ was lying cold in the tomh, — a countryman in 
England oould be found to cast the foulest slanders on 
her ghivCj and not one in all England to raite an effec 
tive voice in her defence. 
'!~' I admit the feebleness of my plea, in point of ezecua 
'[ tion. It was written in a state of exhausted het^tbj 
( W^hen no labour of the kind was safe for me, — when my 
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IBTBODUCnOK. 3 

hand had not strengtli to hold the pen^ and I was forced 
to dictate to another. 

I hare been told that I have no reason to congratulate 
myaelf on it as a literary eGFort. mj btothera and 
sisterB I ia there then nothing in the world to think of 
hut hterary efforts ? I ask any man with a heart in 
his bosom, if be had been obliged to tell a story bo crael, 
because lus mother's grave gave no rest bam Blander, — 
t ask any woman who had been forced to such a dis- 
closure to free a dead sister's name from grossest ihsolts, 
whether she would have thought of making this work 
of bitterness a litenuy success ? 

Are the cries of the oppressed, the gasps of the dyiiig> 
tlie last prayers of motbergj-^are anj/ words wrung like 
drops of blood &om the human heart to he judged as 
literary efforts ? • 

My fellowHjottntrymen of America, men of the press, 
I have done yoli one afit of justioe,— of all your bitter 
articles, I have read not one> I shall never be troubled 
in the future tiffie by the i^ittemhrance of any unkind 
word you have said of me, for at this moment I recol- 
lect not one. I had such faith in you, such pride in my 
countiymen, as tneh with whom, above all others, the 
cause of woman was safe and sacred, that I was at first 
astonished and incredulous at what I beard of the coarse , 
of the American press, and ^as silent, not merely from | 
the impossibility of bedng beards but from grief and ' 
Bbame. But reflection convinces me that you were, in 
many cases, acting from a misunderstanding of faots 
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4 ISTBODOCTIOS. ■ 

and tbrough misguided honourable feeliug; aod I still 
feel courf^^, tlierefore, to a^ from you a fur heariag, 
Now, as I have done you this justice, will you also do 
me the justice to hear me seriously and candidly ? 

"VTbat interest have yon or I, my broUier and my 
sistOT, in this short life of ours, to utter anything but 
the truth ? Is not truth between mtm and man and 
between man and woman the foundation on which all 
things rest ? Have yon not, every individiial of you, 
who must hereafter give an account yourself alone to 
CKk), an interest to know the exact truth in this matter, 
and a duty to perform as respects that truth ? Hear 
me, then, while I tell you the position in which I stood, 
and what was my course in relation to it. 

A shameless attack on my fiiend's memoiy had ap- 
peared in the 'Blackwood' of July 1869, branding 
Lady Byron as the vilest of criminals, and recommend- 
ing the 0uiocioli book to a Christian public as interest- 
ing from the rery &ct that it was the avowed production 
of Lord Byron's mistress. No efficient protest was 
made against this outn^^ in England, and Littell's 
' Living Age * reprinted the ' Blackwood * article, and the 
Harpers, the largest publishing house in America, per- 
haps in the world, re-published the book. 

Its statements — with Utose of the < Blackwood,' ' Pall 
Mall Gazette,* and other English periodicals — were being 
propagated through all the young reading and writing 
world of America. I was meeting them advertised in 
dailies, and made up into articles in magazines, and 
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urmoDuoriON. 5 

thos the generation of to-day, who had no means of 
judging Lady Byron but by these fables of her aluider- 
ers, were being foully deceived. The Menda who knew 
her personally were a small select circle in. England, 
whom death is every day reducing. They were few in 
number compared with the great world, and were aUent, 
I saw these foul slanders cryBtallioiig into lustory un- 
contradicted by friends who knew her personally, who, 
firm in Ibeir own knowledge of her virtues and limited 
in view as aristocratic drdes generally are, had no idea 
of the width of the world they were living in, and the 
exigeaoy of the crisis. When time passed on uid no 
voice was raised, I spoke. I gave at first a simple 
story, for I knew instinctively that whoever put the 
first steel point of truth into this dark cloud of slander 
must wait for t^e storm to spend itself. I most say 
the storm exceeded my expectations, and has raged loud 
and long. But now that there is a comparative stillness 
I shall proceed, first, to prove what I have just been as- 
serting, and, second, to add to my true story such fects 
and incidents as I did not think proper at first to state. 
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IHE XTSUX. on UDT BTBOH. 

r proving what I aasdrted in the fint chapter, I 
make four pointB : 1st. A concerted attack upon 
Ladj Byron's reputation, begun by Lord Byron in self- 
defence. 2nd. That he transmitted bis story to Mends 
to be continued after his death. 3id. That they did so 
oontinne it. 4th. That the aoonsatioDS reached their 
climaz orei Lady ByTon's grave in 'Blackwood' of 1869, 
and the GuiocioU book, and that this re-opening of the 
joontrover^ was my reason for speaking. 

^d first I shall adduce my proo& that Lady Byron's 
r-eputatioQ was, during the whole ooune of her hnsband^ 
life, the subject of a concentrated, artfdlly fanned 
attack, commencing at the time of the separation «id 
continuing during his life. By various documents 
carefully prepared, and used publicly or secretly as 
suited the case, he made converts of many honest men, 
some of whom were writers and men of letters, who put 
their talents at his service during bis lifetime in exciting 
sympathy for him, and who, Ir^ hie own request, felt 
boimd to continue their defence of him after he was 
dead. 
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THE ATTACK ON UDT BTBOH. 7 

Iq ordw to coDsid^ the force and dgnificaaoe of ttm 
documeni« I shall cite, we are to bring to our tiew j'ugt 
the issam Lord ByroiL bad to meet^ both at the time of 
the aeparatloiL and for a long time after. 

In Bjron'a ' Memoirs,' Vol. IV. Letter 350, under date 
December 10, 1619, nearl7 four jears after the separa* 
tion, he vritea to Monay in a state of great exdtemenl 
on accoQQt of an article in ' Blackwood,' in which his 
coodaot towarda his wife had been sternly and justly 
commented on, and which he supposed to have been 
written by Wilson, of the ' Noctes Ambrosiante.' He says 

in this letter : * I like and admire W n, and he 

should not hare indulged himself in such ontrageoos 
license. .... When be talks of Lady Byron's business 
he talks of what be knows nothing about ; and you may 
tell him 710 man com deevre a public mves^aHon of 
that afaivr more them I do'* 

He shortly after wrote and sent to Murray a pamphlet 
for publication, which was printed, bat not generally 
drculated tdll some time afterwards. Though more 
than three years had elapsed since the separation, the 
cnrrent against him at this time waa so strong in Et^ 
land that hia friends thought it best, at first, to use this 
article of Lord Byron's discreetly with influential per- 
sons rather than to give it to the public 

The writer in ' Blackwood ' and the indignation of the 
English public, of which that writer was the voice, were 
now particularly stirred up by the appearance of the 
* Ths halies an mine. 
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8 THB ATTACK ON LADT BTBOH. 

first tvo oantofl of ' Don Juan,' in wbicli the indecent 
caricature of Lad; Byron was placed in vioini^ vitb 
other indecencies, the publioaiion of which was justly 
considered an insult to a Christiaa commonity. 

It must here be mentioned, for the honoor of Old 
England, that at first she did her duty quite reqteotably 
in regard to ' Don Joan.' One can still read, in 
Murray's standard edition of the poems, how every 
respectable press thundered reprobation^ which it would 
be well enough to print and circulate as tracts for our 
daya. 

Byron, it seems, had tlionght of returning to Eng- 
land, but he says, in the letter we hare quoted, that he 
has changed his mind, and shall not go back, adding : 
'I hare finished the Third Canto of "Don Juan,"* but 
the things I have beard and read discourage all future 
publication. You may try the copy question, but yon 11 
lose it ; the cry is up, and the cant is up. I should 
have no objeotiOD to return the price of the oopyrigfat, 
and have written to Mr. Einnaird on this subject* 

One sentence quoted by Lord Byron from the * Black- 
wood' article will show the modmi readers what the 
respectable world of that day were thinking and saying 
of him: — 

< Tt appears, in shorty a« if this miwnble man, ha/ring exhausted 
etwry ipMiM of HDBiial gmtiflcatioii — haviiigdnliiedthe cup of sin 
even to its Intteret<t draga — were reaolved to show ns that ha la ito 
longer a hnman being even in hie frultiea, bnt a cool, nnconcerned 
fiend, Inughing with detaatsUa ^ee over ibe whole of the better 
and worse elements of which human life is composed.' 
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THE ATTACH OH LAD7 BTBQir. 9 

The defeaoe which Lord Byron makes, in bis reply 
to that paper, is of a mati cornered and fighting for hia 
life. Hd speaks thus of the state of feeling at the time 
of his separation irom his wifia : — 

'I was aoctued of eTei; monatroiu Tioe bf poblio mmour ud 
privftta nncoar; mj name, wUch lud been a knigbUj or a noble 
one dnce my &tbem helped to conquer the kingdom fbr William 
the Ntmnan, was tainted. I felt that, if what was whlapeied and 
mnttered and' mormoied wae true, I wae unfit for England; if 
false, England waa unfit for me, I withdraw; but this was not 
enough. In other conntdea-^ Switzerland, in Ihe shadow of 
the Alpfly and hy the blue depth of tiie lakes — I waa pniBued and 
breathed upon bj the aame bll^L I oroaBed the momitaina, but 
it waa the aame ; so I went a little farther, and settled mysdf by 
the waves of the Adriatic, like the stag at bay, who bet^ea Mm 
to the waters. 

* If I may judge by the statements of the ftw &ienda who 
gatherad round m^ tiie outciy of the period to whidh I aUude was 
beyond all precedent^ all parallel, even in those oases where poli- 
tical motiTeo hare sharpened slander'and doubled enmi^. I was 
Bdviaed not to go to the theateea lest I should be hiaaed, nor to 
n^ duty in pariiament leat I should be insulted by the way; 
even aa the day of my departure my most intimate friend told me 
afterwards that he waa under the apprehenaion of violenoe from 
the pec^le who might he aasembled at the door of the carriage.' 

Now Lord Byron's chai^ a^unst his wife was that 
sat was directly reeponmble for getting up and keeping 
up this persecution, which drore him from England, — 
that she did it in a deceitful, treacherous manner, which 
left him no chance of defending himself. 

He diarged against her that, taking advantage of a 
time when his afiiure were in oonfusioD, and an ezecu- 
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10 THB jUTFACE ok I<ADT BTBOK. 

tion in the houBe, she le£b him suddenly, viUi treacher- 
OQB profeBtdons of kindnesB, which were repeated by 
letters on the road, and that soon after her atiiTsI at 
her home her parents sent him word that she would 
never return to him, and she confirmed the message ; 
that when he asked tlie reason why, she refused to state 
any ; and that when this step gare rise to a host of 
slanders against him she silently encouraged and con- 
firmed the slanders. His claim was that be was den^ 
from that time forth even the justice of any tcoigible 
accusation against himself which he might meet and 
refute. 

He obserres, in the same article from which we have 
quoted: — 

'When one tells me Uiat I caimirt "in taj •mjjiutifymy own 
lielutTioar in Uut affidi," I noqnieaoe, beoaiuenoinan out "JtaUfj/" 
himielf lutil he knows of what he is sccosed; and I hare never 
had — and, God knows, laj whole desiie hu ever been to obtain 
It-~an7 spedflc cbwge, in a tangible shape, subsiitted to me by 
Idle adTersarj, nor by others, unless Uie ateodties of pablic mmonr 
and t^e mTsteiioas silenoe d the laAfa legal advisets may be 
deemed aabh.' 

Lord Byron, his publishers, friends, and biographers, 
i^us f^;ree in representing bis wife as the secret author 
and abettor of that persecution, wbiob it is claimed 
broke uj> his life, and was the source of all his subse- 
quent crimes and ezcesseB. 

Lord EyroQ wrote a poem in September 1816, in 
Switzerland, just t^ter the separation, in which he stated, 
in so muiy words, these acoun^ons against bis wife. 
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THE ATTACK ON LADT BTBON. 11 

Shortly after the poet's death Muiray pnUuhed this 
poem, toge^er with the ' Fare tbee well,' and the iinea 
to his sister, under the title of ' Pomestio Pieces,' in hid 
standard edition of Byron's poetry. It is to be remarked, 
then, that this was for some time a privBte document, 
shown to confidential friends, and made use of jodi- 
cdously, as readers or listeners to his story were able to 
bear it. Lady Byron then had a strong parfy in' Eng- 
land. Sir Samuel Bomiliy and Dr. Loshington were 
her oonnseL Lady Byron's parents were liring, and 
the tq>peacaQoe in ^e public prints of such a piece as 
this would have brought down an a^^vated storm of 
public ind^nation. 

For the general public such documents as the 'Fare 
thee well ' were <arculaiing in England, and he frankly 
confessed his wife's vutues and his own ains to Madame 
de Stael and <^ers in Switzerland, declaring himself in 
the wrong, sensible of his errors, and longing to cast 
himself at the feet of that serene perfection, 

' Wbicli wanted one sweet weakness — to forgiTe.' 

But a little later he drew for his private partisans this 
bitter poetical indictment against her, which, as we 
have said, was used discreetly during his life, and pub- 
lished after his death. 

Before we proceed to lay that poem before the reader 
we will re&esh his memory with some particulara of the 
tragedy of JEschylus, which IJord Byron sdlected as the 
exact parallel and proper illustration of his wife's treat- 
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12 THE ATTACK ON LADT BTBOK. 

ment of himseUl In his letters and journals he often 
alludes to her as ClytamneBtra, and the allosioa has 
run the round of a thousand American papers lately, 
and been read by a thousand good honest people, vho 
had no very clear idea vho Clytemneetra was, and what 
she did which was like the proceedings of Lady Byron, 
According to the tragedy, Glytemneatra secretly hates 
her husband .^amemnon, whom she professea to love, 
and wishes to put him out of the way that she may 
marry her loTcr, .S^^istheus. When her husband re^ 
tarns from the l^an war she receives him with pre- 
tended kindness, and offidonsly offers'to serve him at 
the bath; Indncdng him to put on a gannent, of which 
she had adroitJy sewed up the sleeves and neck so as to 
hamper tlie use of his arms, she gives the signal to a 
concealed band of assassine, who rush upon him and stab 
him. Clytemneetra is represented by .Sschylus as 
grimly triumphing in her success, which leaves her free 
to marry an adulterous paramour. 

' I did it, too, in such a cnnnuig wiae, 
That lie could neither 'scape nor ward off doom. 
I ttftked around bia atepa an endleas net, 
Ab for the fl«hee.' 

In the piece entitied ' Lines on hearing Lady Byron 
is ill,' Lord Byron charges on his wife a similar treachery 
and cruelty. The whole poem is in Murray's English 
edition, Yo]. IV. p. 207. Of it we quote the following. 
Ttie reader will bear in mind that it is addressed to 
I*ady Byron on a sick-bed : — 
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VAS ATTACK ON LADT BTROH. 13 

' I am too well arenged, but 'twaa my ri^t ; 
Whato'er 017 wtna migbt 1m, thou vert not aent 
To tn £b« Hetnema that should nqoite, 
Nra did HeSTen chooae ao nttx an itutmmait 
H«n7 ie for Uie mercifiil t IfUton 
Hast been of mch, 't will he Mcotded nov. 
Th; nights are hanished from the raalma of sleep, 
For thou srt pillowed on a cnise too deep ; 
Tes I the;^ mi^ flatter thee, hot thon ahalt bel 
A hollow agony that wiU not heal. 
Thon hast sown in my sonow, and mnst reap 
The hitter harrest in a woe as real 
J Adw had mfmjffoei, but nimt Uke the§t 
For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And he aTenged, or torn them into friwd ; 
Bnt thon, in ssfe implacaliili^. 
Hast nanght to dread] — in thy own wsahUM shielded. 
And in my lore, which hath bat too much yielded. 
And spared, for thy sake, some I shonld not spare. 
And thns upon the vorid, ttust in thy tmtb, 
And the wild fiune of my Qngtrramed yontfa/— 
On things that were not and on things that are, — 
Even upon such a Ixuis thon hast btdlt 
A monument whose cement hath been guilt I 
The moral Olytenmestnt of thy lord, 
And hewed down with an nnsnspected swo^ 
Fame, peace, and hope, and all that better life 
Which, bnt for this cold treason of thy heart, 
might yet bare risen bom the grave of strife 
And foimd a noUer duty than to part 
Bat of thy virtnes thon didst make a vice, 
Tiaffiddng in them with a purpose cold, 
And haying others' woes at any price, 
For present anger and for fntore gold ; 
And thus, once entered into crooked ways, 
Ua early ttutb, that wu tiiy proper praise, 
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IHd not still iralk bende thee, but at tameB, 
And with ft biewt uDknowing its own ciimea, 
Deout^ avenneDta incompkUble, 
EqinToeatioDa, amd th« thoughta tliat dwell 
A Jauu ipiritt, th» t^uffieant 9* 
Tlmt laaroi to Ha loUh tileace,' the pietext 
Of pradeoce vith ndvaolagee annexed, 
The acqnieacenM in all things that t«nd. 
No mattei how, to the deuied end, — ' 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The meana weie worthy and the end is won. 
I would not do to thee aa thou hast done.* 

Now, if this language meane aiijthiiig, it means, in 
plain terms, that, whereas, in her early days, Lady 
ByroD was peculiarly characterised hy truthfhInesB, she 
has in her recent dealings with him acted the part of a 
liar, — Uiat she is not only a liar, bat that she lies for 
cruel means and malignant purposes, — that she is a 
moral assafiun, and her treatment of her husband has 
been like that of the most detestable murderess and 
adulteress of ancient history, — that she has learned to 
He skilfully and artfully, that she equivocates, says 
incompatible things, and crosses her own tracks, — that 
she is double-faced, and has the art to lie even by 
silence, and that she has become wholly unscmpnlous, 
and acquiesces in anting, no matter what, that tends 
to the desured end, and that end the destenctaon of her 
husband. Dhis is a brief summary of the story that 
Byron made it bis life's business to spread through 
society, to prop^;ate (uid make converts to during his 
• The ilalics are mine. 
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life, aad wHioIi haa been in BubBtanoe reasswted by 
< Blackwood ' in a recent article tliis year. 

Now, the leader will pleaae to notice that this poem 
is dated in September 1816, and that on the 2&th of 
March of that same year, he had thought proper to t^ 
quite another story. At that time the deed of separa- 
tion waa hot signed, and negotiations between Lady 
Byron, acting by legal counsel, and himself were still 
pending. At that time, therefore, he was standing in a 
community who knew all he had said in former days of 
bis wife's character, who were in an aroused and eztnted 
state by the foot that bo lovely and good and patient a 
woman had actually been forced for some unexplained 
cause to leave him. His policy at that time was to 
make large general confessions of sin, and to praise and 
compliment her. With a view of enlisting sympathy. 
Everybody feels for a handsome sinner, weeping on his 
knees, asking pardon fijr his offences against his wife in 
tiie public newspapers, 

The celebrated ' Fare thee well,' as We are told, wa« 
written on the I7th of March, and accidentally found 
its way into the newspapers at this time ' tbroQgh the 
imprudence of a friend whom he allowed to take a 
coi^.* These * imprddent Mends ' have all along been 
each a marvelloTts convenience to Lord Byron. 

But the qneeti6n met him on all sides. What is the 
hiattOT? This wife yoa have declared the brlgbtest> 
fiweetest^ most dmiable of beings, and against whose 
behaviour as a wife you actually never had nor caA 
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have a oomplaiat to mak^ — why is she fioto all of n 
Biidden ao inflexibly Bet agaiaat you? 

This question required an answer, and he answered 
by writing another poem, which also acddentally found 
its way into the public prints. It in in his ' DomcAtio 
Pieces,' which the reader may refer to at the end of this 
volume, and is called * A Sketch.' 

' There was a most excellent, respectable, well-behaved 
EngliBhwoman, a Mrs. Clermont,* who had been Lady 
Byron's gOTemess in her youth, and was still, in mature 
life, revered as her confidential friend. It appears that 
this person had been with Lady Byron during a part of 
her married life, especially the bitter hours of her lonely 
child-bed, when a young wife so much needs a iiympa- 
tbetic friend. This Mrs. Clermont was the person 
selected by Lord Byron at this time to be the BeapegqaJt 
to bear away the difficulties of the case into the wihler- 
nese. 

We are informed in Moore's Life what a noble pride 
of rank Lord Byron possessed, and bow when the head- 
master of a school, [gainst whom he had a pique, in- 
vited him to dinner, he declined, saying, ' To tell you 
the truth. Doctor, if you should come to Newstead, I 
should n*t think of inviting you to dine with me, and so 
I don't care to dine with you here.' Different countries, 
it appears, have different standards as to good taste ; 

* Jn ledy BtearingtOIi'a ' U«moin * thin ntxat is girm CbtrlnaoDt ; in 
the late 'Temple Bar* trlMeva thft chanctttof lAdyBjvonitif girm 
Cletmont. I have follomd the latter. 
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Moore givee this aa an amumng instance of a yonng 
lord's spirit 

Accordingly, his first attack against tiiis ' lady,* aa we 
Americans should call hear, consists in gross statements 
concerning her having been bom poor and in an inferior 
rank. He begins by stating that she -was 

'Bom in the gunt, in the kitchen bted, 
Promoted thence to deck hei mutama' bead ; 
Next — for some giadmu eerrico unezpTMwd 
And from its wageB only to be ghemed — 
Baiaed from the toilet to the t^e, irheie 
Her wondering betton wait behind her chair. 
With eje nnmoTed and forehead imabaahed. 
She dhiea bom off the plate aha lately washed ; 
Quick witli the tale, lad ready with the lie, 
The geniel confidante and general spy, — 
Who coold, ye gods I her next employment gueei,— 
An on^ inftaiti ^ariwat govtrntu ! 
What had she made the popil of her art 
Ntme knows; htd ^tat high lotd »»t»ed the htari, 
JndprntMlfrrtheinakitomMtuthtar 
WiihhmgingtmilmidtmdtMedtar!'* 

The pofdi here recognises as a singular trait in Lady 
Byron her peculiar lore of truth, — a trait which must 
have struck everyone that had any knowledge of her 
through life. He goes on now to give what he certainly 
knew to be the real character of Lady Byron : — 

' Foiled WH pervendon by that yoothfol ndod, 
Which flattery fooled not, baaeneae oonld not blind,' 
Dtcmt ii^tet not, nor contagion aoil, 
Indnlgeooe weaken, or exanefia spoil, 

» IhaitaHaaannUiM, 
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Nor mastered sctenoe tempt liei to look down 
On Iiumbler talent wiUi a pitying finm, 
Nor yeniiiB swell, nor beanfy tender Toin, 
No? onyy m^ to retaliate pain.' 

We BTO now informed that iSxB. Clermont, whom he 
afterwards says in bia letters vaa a spy of Lady Bjrron's 
mother, set herself to make misohief hetween them. 
Ho BBya :— 

' If eailj' haUts,— those strong links tliat bind 
At times the lofdest to the meaneat tnind, 
Heve given her power too deeply to instjl 
The angry essenoe of her deadly vrill ; 
If Uke a make she steal within your ynSis, ' 
Till the black slime betny her as she cravla; 
If like & riper to the heart she wind, 
And leaves the venom Hiexe she did not find,— 
'What marvel that tliii hag of hatred works 
Etemel evU latent as she larks.' 

The noble lord then proceeds to abuse this voman of 
inferior rank in the langoage of the apper drcles. He 
thos describes her person and manner : — 

' Skilled by a toooh to deepen scandal's tanta 

yfiiii ell the kind mendadty of hints, 

'While mingH-ng troth with falsehood, sneers with amilea^ 

A thread of cmdooi with a weh of wiles ; 

A plain blont show of hriefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide her bloodless hearf s sonl-harden'd sahendng ; 

A lip of lies ; a &oe formed to conceal, 

And withont feeling mook at iSl who feel ; 

^itk a vile mask the Gorgon would disown^— 

A oheek of paiolunent and an eye of stone, 

Maib how the chaands of her yeQow blood 
- OoM to her akin and Btagnste there to mud. 
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Oued like the oemtipede in Mffron mall, 

Or AaAm giwenness of the icoipioii'i aetia,— 

(For dnvn from reptiles only may we trace 

Congenial coloon in that sonl or fiu^) 

Zjook cm her featnies I and behold her mind 

Afl in a mirror of Itself defined: 

hotik oa the pictoie I deem it not o'erahar^ 

There U no taait which might not be enla^ied.* 
The poem thiiB ende :— 
' Vaj the Btnug- cniae of duahed affectiona light 

Back on thy boeom willt reflected blight, 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 

Aa loathaome to thyself as to mankind I 

Till all thy eelf-thonghts cmdle into hat^ 

Blaii — aa thy will for otheta wonld oeate ; 

7111 thy hard heart be caloned into dost^ 

And thy eonl welter in ita hideous croat. 

0, may thy grave be deepleas aa the bed, 

The widowed couch of fire, that thon haat apread 

Then whrai thon ^n wouldat weary HeaTen with ptayer, 

Look on thy earthly victima — and deepurl 

Sown to the dust 1 sad aa thou rotf st away, 

Eren worms shall perish on thy poisonous day. 

3iit for th* love I bore tmd iliB miul bear 

To her thy malice from all ties wonld tear, 

Thy name,^ — thy human name,— to ereiy eye 

The climax of all ao(mi, ahonld hang on high, 

Exalted o'er thy leaa 4>honed oompeers, 

And fettering in the in&my of years,' 

Maieh IS, ISIS. 

Nov, on the 29th of March 1816, this was Lord 

B;ron's story. He states that his wife had a trutbfol- 

ness even bam early girlhood that the most artM and 

muoraptiloas governess oonld not pollute, — that she 
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Always 'pa/aUd for tratb, — that Baitmj ooold not fod 
nor baseness blind ber, — tbat though she vas a genius 
and master of Boieace, she iraa yet gentle and tolerant, 
and one vbom no envy could ruffle to retaliate pun. 

In September of tbe same year she is a monster of 
nnsonipuloos deceit and vindiotiTe cruelty. Xow, what 
had happened in the five months between the dates 
of these poems to prodnce siicb a change of opinion? 
Simply this : — 

let. The n^otiation between bim and his wife's 
lawyers had ended in his ogning a deed of s^Mucation 
in preference to standing a suit for divorce. 

2nd. Madame de StaSl, moved byhis tears of an- 
guish and professions of repentance, had offered to 
negotiate with Lady Byron on bis behalf, and bad 
fittled. 

The failure of IMs applicadon is the only apoI<^ 
ff.vea by Moore and Murray for this poem, which gentle 
Thomas Moore admits was not in quite as g^erons a 
strain as the 'Fare thee well.' 
^ But Lord Byron knew perfectly well, when he suffered 
that application to be made, that Lady Byron had been 
entirely convinced tbat her marriage relations with bim 
could never be renewed, and that duty both to man and 
God required ber to separate from him. The allowing 
- the negotiation was, therefore, an artifice to place his 
wife before the public in the attitude of a hard-hearted, 
inflexible womau ; her refosal was what he knew before^ 
band muBt inevitably be t^e result, and merdy gav« 
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luDi ci^iital is the aymfaihy of liia friend^ b; which 
thej should be brought to tolerate and accept the bitter 
accusatioiiB of this poem. 

We have recentlj heard it asserted that' this last- 
named piece of poetry was the sodden ofifepring of a fit 
of ill-temper, and was never intended to be published 
at alL There were certainly excellent reasons why his 
friends should have advised hitu not to publish it at 
that Ume. But that it was read with sympathy by the 
drcle of his intimate friends, and believed by them, is 
evident from the freqnen<7 with which aUusionB to it 
occur in bis confidraitial letters to them.* 

About three months after, under date March 10, 
1817, he writes to Moore : * I suppose now I shall never 
be able to shake off my sables in public imaginationj' 

more particularly since my moral • clove down my 

&me.' Again to Murray in 1819, three years after, he 
says : ' I never hear anything of Ada, the littie Electra 
of Myoenee.* 

Electra was the daughter of Clytemnestra, in tiie 
Greek poem, who lived to condemn her wicked mother, 
and to call on her brother to avenge the &tlier. There 
was in this mention of Electra more than meets the ear. 
Many passages in Lord Byron's poetry show that he in- 
tended to make this daughter a future partisan against 
her mother, and explain the awful words he is stated in 

■ In Iittd; Blessington'B eoQTBmtioiu witli Lord BfroOijnat before 
be wen^t to OreMo, ibe Mcorda tbstlttgftvelwr AiapoaninmBiiiwcript. 
It m9 pnUiatied in ha ' JotiniaL' 
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Lady Anne Barnard's diaiy to have used when fint he 
looked on his little gii\, — * What an uutrumeDt of tor- 
ture I have gained in yon I * 

In a letter to Lord Blessington, April 6, 1823, he 
Bays, speaking of Dr. Parr : * — 

'Ha did me the honour onoe to be k patron of mine, thongli a 
great Mend ot Ha o&tr hrtmch of tie hoMt of Aireui, and the 
Qiaak. teaoher, I helieTe, of m; moriU OlTtemnastra. I u.j moral 
because it is Iroe, and it to oufol to the Turtnoiu, that it enables 
ttiem to do anything wiUioat the ud of an iEgiatheiu.' 

If Lord Byron wrote this 'poena merely in a momen- 
tary fit of spleeD, why were there so many persons 
evidently qoite familiar with bis allusons to it ? and 
why was it preserred in Murray's bands? and why 
published Rafter his death ? That Byron was in the 
habit of reposing documents in the hands of Mntray, 
to be used as occasion offered, is evident &om a part of 
a note written by him to Murray respecting some verses 
80 intrusted : ' Pray let not these versiculi go forth with 
my name except to the inUiated,' f 

Murray, in publishing this attack on his wife after 
Lord Byron's death, showed that he helieved in it, and, 
so believing, deemed Lady Byron a woman whose 
widowed state deserved neither sympathy nor dehcacy 
of treatment. At a time when every sentiment in the 
heart of the most deeply wronged woman would forbid 
her appearing to justify herself from such cruel slander 



• Vol. vi. p, 32, 

f 'Bonn's Miacdlan^,' toL id. p. 3fi8. Loudon, 18S3. 
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of a dead husband, an honest, Idnd-liearted, TOttby 
EogMunan actually thoaght it rigbt and proper to 
give Uiese lines to ber eyes and the eyes of all the read- 
ing world. IloUung can show more plainly what this 
poem was written foii and bow thoroughly it did ita 
work I Conffldemig Byron as a wronged man, Marray 
thought he was contributing his mite towards doing 
him justice. His editor prefaced the whole set of 
• Domestic Pieces ' with the following statements :— 

' Tb^ all nCn to fhe unhappy wpanldoii, of wbioh the preciae 
OMUM ara atiQ a mjateij, and whioli ho decjued to the latt were 
nerer diaoIoMd to hiinMlf, He admitted thatpecnniaiy embania»- 
ments, disondered haalUi, and dialike to fiuuily rettzaints had 
aggravated Iiia naturally fialent temper, and driven him to 
exceieea. He mupected that hie mother-in-law had fomented the 
diflooid, — which Lady Byion deniea, — and that more waa due to 
the malignant officee of a female dependant who ia the mbjeot of 
the bitterly satirical sketch. 

' To tbeee general atatements can only be added the still vaguer 
allegations of Lady Byion, that she c<mceiTed his conduct to be 
the leeolt of insani^, — ^tha^ the physiciaa pronouncing him 
lesponsible for his action^ she could submit to them do haget, 
and that Dr. Lnshington, hei legal adnser, agreed that a lecon- 
dliation was nutlier proper nor possible. No weight ooh b» 
aUaeh«dtoti«opimtMiofaHoppotmgcomiMli^macou»atioiumadi 
bj/ out parts &'A»<' ^ ^<k=A ^ ^ other, who ttrgontfy demtmdod 
mdwMfoHinaaiouAfr^Mied th* Uad opportmitj/ of Jmtial ordo- 
/mux. He rejected the proposal for an amicable sepaiation, but 
eontenUd when Ihrtatmad wUh a MiU i* Socton' Contnumi.'* 

Neither John Murray nor any of fiyron's partasana 
* Iba italics are mine. 
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seem to Iiare pondered Uie admiamoa in theee last 
words. 

Here, as appears, was a woidad, driven to tbe last 
deepair, standing with her child in hei arms, asking 
from English laws protection for herself and child 
against bra bnaband. 

She had ^pealed to tbe first counsel in England, and 
vas acting onder their direction. 

Two of tbe greatest lawyers in England have pro- 
nounced that there has been such a cause of offence on 
bis part that a return to him is neither proper nor pos- 
sible, and that no alternative remains to her bat separa- 
tion or divorce. 

He asks her to state ber cbf^es against him. She, 
making answer under advice of her oounseli- says, 
* That if he maiata on the specifcations, he must receive 
them in open coort in a suit for divorce.* 

What, now, ought to have been the conduct of an; 
brave, honest man, who believed that his wife was 
taking advantage of her reputation for virtue to turn 
every one against him, who saw that she had turned on 
her side even the lawyer he sought to retain on his;* 

* LoTdB^TDD ujB, inluB olsaerrmtioiij OD &ii article In 'Bla9kwood: ' 
'IracoUeetbeingmiicliliiirt bf Bomilly'aeoiidiict: h« (baviag a gmenl 
retainei foe me) went otbi to tii> Bdvenai;, iU«ging, on being luninded 
of hJB Tstainer, that he had foigotten it, as hie deik bad m duuij. I 
obfetted that some ot thoae who were now «o etgeAj hjixig the axe to 
my roof-ttM ought Me their own ahaken. Hii tail and omahed hini.' 

In tiie fimt edition of Hoote's life of Loid Byron than wai printed 
a letter on Sir Samuel Bomilly, to bratal that it waa mppraaad in the 
■abMqiiMit editions. (See Piirt in.) 
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Ihak Bhe was an muorapaloOB woman, wbo .aoqoieBoed 
in every and an; thin^ to gain her mds, while he itood 
before the public, as be saTs, 'aocnsed of erery mon- 
etrooa vice, by pablio romonr or private ranconi'? 
When she, under adrioe of her lawyers, made the alter- 
native !^^ aepcvrotHon or open invest^ation in court 
for divorce, what did he do ? 

Hb BIflNHD xmi ACT or SSFASATIOR AND LBfT ErOLABO. 

Xow, let any man who knows the legal mind of 
England, — let any lawyer who knows the character of 
8tt Samuel Bomilly and Qr. Lushington, ask whetiier 
they were the men to take s case into court for a woman 
tiiat had no evidence but her own statements and im- 
prettdona? Were thej/ men to go to trial without 
proofs? Did they not know that there were artful, 
hysterical women in the world, and would the^, of all 
people, be the men to take a woman's story on her own 
side, and advise her in the last issue to bring it into 
open court, without l^fal proof of the strongest kind ? 
Now, as long as Sir Samuel Bomilly lived, this state- 
ment of Byron's — that he was condemned unheard, and 
bad no chance of knowing whereof he waa accused — 
never appeared in pvhHc 

It, however, was most actively circulated in private. 
That Byron was in the habit of intrusting to different 
. confidants articles of various kinds to be shown to 
different circles as they could bear them, we have al- 
ready shown. We have recently come upon another 
instuice of this kind. In the late eagerness to excul- 
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pate Byioa, a new dooomeot haa tamed up, of whioh 
Mr. Mnrra;, it appears, had never heard when, after 
Byroa's death, he pablished in the prafaoe to his 
* Domeetio Pieces ' the Benteuce : ' Se rtgeeUd the pro- 
posal/or an a/mcoMe aopa/raHon, Imt oonsent«d whan 
threatened with a euii m Doctor^ Com/numa.' It ap- 
pears that, up to 1653,aeiUieT Joha Murray eenior, nor 
the son who nov fills his plac^ had ti^ten any notice of 
this newly found document, which we are now informed 
'was drawn up by Lord Byron in August 18I7» while 
Mr, Hohhouse waa staying with him at La Mira, near 
Venice, given to Mr. Matthew Gregory Lewis, for ovr^ 
eulation among fritmda in England, found in Mr. 
Lewis's papers after his death, and now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Murray.' Here it is :— 

'Itbubeeninliiiutedfomfttliattliepenoiunndentoodto ^» 
the legal adviten <A Lady Bjiou have decUnod "thai lipi to be 
sealed up " on the cauae of Voa aepaiation Iwtween her and myaelf. 
If their Up« are sealed up, they aie not waled up "bj me, and the 
gieateat&vonrfA<ycamooiifeinponmewillbetoop«ithem. 'Sttmi 
the fint horn in which I wae apprised of the intentions of the Noel 
familj to the last communication between Ladj B7T011 and myself 
in the chazactei of Trife and husband (a period of some months), Z 
called repeatedly and in vain for a atatement of their 01 her chaises, 
and it waa chiefly in consequence of Lady Byron's claiming (in a 
leUeratiU existing) a promise on my part to consent to a separation, 
if finchwair»a%herwish,thatlo(mseotadatall; this claim, and 
the exasperating and inezpable mannw in which their ol)ject was 
pnisaed, which rendered it next to an impomldUfy that two 
peiBona so divided conld ever he reunited, induced me reluctantly 
then, and repentantly stall, to dgn the deed, which I shall be 
bappy^-mcMt Happy— to cancel, and go bdbie any tribunal which 
may discuss the busLaess in the moat pt&lio maimer. ' 
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'Mi. Boblioase made thia propoiition on mj put, vii. to ilno- 
gste ill pncv iiiteiitdoQ»-~«iid ^ into court — the ytstj day baling 
ttie sqaratioa was (dgned, and it wu declined b; the other partjr, 
aa elflo the publication of the ooneapoBdence daring the pKriona 
dieonaaioii. Thoeepiopoaitiaiu I beg here to repeat, and to call upon 
her and hen to aay their Tr<aai, pledging mjtelf to meet their 
allegaticau^ — ^whaterer they may be^— and only too happy to be 
informed at last of their real nature. 

*Btsov,' 

'Augofte, 1S17. 
'^■S.— 1 have been, and am now, utterly ignorant of what 
deeciip&m her allegationB, charges, or whatever name they m^ 
lutTB annmed, are; and am aa little aware fbi what porpoae fliey 
hare been kept hack, — mile«itwMtonmcta<xi themostinfiunou 
calomniee by lilence. 

'Braoir. 
'Lt Sna, near Txhiob.' 

It appears the circulation of this document must 
have been very private, since Moore, not ovtfr-delicate 
towards I<ady Bjtoo, did not think fit to print it ; since 
John Murray neglected it, and since it has come out at 
this late hour for the first time. 

If Lord Byron realij desired Lady Byron and her 
legal counsel to understand the facts herein stated, and 
was willing at all hazards to bring on an open ezamins^ 
taon, why was this privaieiy oiroukted? Why not 
issued as a card in the London papers ? Is it likely 
that Mr. Matthew C^r^ry Lewis, and a chosen band of 
friends actang as a committee, requested an audience 
with Lady Byion, Sir Samuel Bomilly, and Pr. Lush- 
ingtoD, and fcnnally presented this cartel of defiance P 
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We inidine to tiiink not. We indine to think that 
this small serpent, in compaaj irith many otiiers of 
like kind, crawled aecretly and pmotely around, and 
when it fotmd a good chanoe, bit an koneat Briton, 
whose blood was thenceforth poisoned by an ondetected 
falsehood. 

The reader now niay turn to the letters tbat Mr. 
Moore has thought fit to give us of this stay at Iia Mira, 
beginning with Letter 286, dated July 1, 1817,* where 
he says : * I have been working up my impresaons into 
a Fourih Canto of Childe Harold,' and also 'Mr.. 
Lewis is in Venice, I am goingup to stay a wed: with 
him there.* 

Next, under date La Mira, Venice, July 10,t he says, 
* Monk Lewis is here ; how pleasant ! ' 

Next, under date July 20, 1817, to Mr. Murray: *I 
write to give you notice that I have comsplt^/ed ih* 
fowrth and td^mate cattto of Childe ffarotd. , . . 
It is yet to be copied and polished, and the notes are to 
come.* 

Under date of La Mira, August 7, ]1817, be records 
that the new canto is one hundred and thirty stanzas in 
length, and talks about the price for it. He is now 
ready to launch it on the world ; and, as now appears, 
on August 9, 1817, ttpo days aftenr, he wrote the 
document above cited, and put it into the hand? of Mr. 
Lewis, as we are informed, ' for droidation among 
Mends in England.* 

« ToL ir, p. to. t IWa. p. 10. 
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1*110 reason of this ibay now be evident. Having 
prepared a soitable tminber of those whom he calls in 
his notes to Murray * the initiated,' by private doco- 
ments and stotementB, be is now prepared to pablish 
his accosationa t^^adnsi his wife, and the story of hU 
wrongs, in a great immortal poem, which shall have a 
band of initiated interpreters, shall be read through the 
dvilised worki, and stand to accuse her after his death 
In tiie Fourth Canto of ' Childe Harold,' with all his 
own overwhelming power of language, he sets for^ his 
caose as against the silent woman who all this time bad 
been making no party, and telling no story, and whom 
the world would therefore conolnde to be silent because 
she had no answer to make. I remember well the time 
when this poetry, 80 resounding in its music, so moom- 
iul, so apparently generous, filled my heart with a vagne 
angaisb of sorrow for the suffem, and of indignation at 
the cold insensibility that had maddened him. Thou- 
sands have felt the power of this great poem, which 
stands, and must stand to all time, a monument of what 
sacred and solemn powers Ood gave to this wicked man, 
and how vilely he abased this power as a weapon to slay 
the innocent. 

It is among the ruins of ancient Borne that his voice 
Iveaks forth in solemn impreoatlon : — 
' O Time, tbon iM&ntiflei of the dead, 
Adoniei of the rain, comforter, 
And only healer when the heart hath Ued 1— 
Hme, the conector when our jodgmenta etr, 
The test of troth, love^— eole philoeopher, 
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For ftU bendee ue aopllis^ — from ihj aluift 

^utt nerer looea, than^ it doth de&i I— 

Time, the BTanger I unto thee I lift 

M7 Hands and heart and ejea, and claim of thea a g^ 

'If tiiou haat OTsr seen me too elaiey 
Hear me not; but if oalml^ I hare bcmie 
Good, and reaerred n^ pride agalntt &o hate 
"Which aball not iriielm urn, btminat Atnw vom 
7%w«-MMtny«0HfMtMM, — AaB THnnot mcuntf 
And tbon. who neret jet of human wrong 
I^ the unbalanced Kale, great Nemedi, 
Hete where the anoieBti paid thur wonhip long, 
Thou who didat call the Foriea from the al^ii, 
And Hmnd Oreatea lad titan howl and bias 
Jfor that tmimtmvl rtlrilnitum,—jtut 
SJad it but eovu from hand* leu near, — ^In thla 
Thj f otmer realm I call Qiee from the duit 
Doet then not hear, n^' heart P awake thou ahalt and 

must I 
It ia not that I may not hare ineoBed 
For raj aneeati^ faolta and mine, &e woond 
"Wheniriib I bleed withal, and had it been conferred 
'With a jnet weapon It had flowed nnboond, 
But now my blood shall not nnk in the groond. 

'But in-thi> page a leooid irill I aeek; 
Kot in the air ahall theae my wotda diapene, 
Though I be aohea,— « &t hour ahall wreak 
The deep prophetic fiilneaa of thia verse, 
And pile on human heads the moimtaln of mj curse. 
That curse shall be fbr^reneaa. Hare I not,^ — 
Hear me^ my Motber Earth l>behold It, HeaTon,^ 
Sare I not had to wieetle with my lot F 
Hare I not KoSaoi fliinga to be f orgiTen t 
BJkTe I not had my biain eeaied, mj heart riren, 
HopM a^ped, name blighted, Ws lifb lied avay^ 
And only not to deapexatiom driven. 
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fiernue not altogsQieT of inch daj 

Am nts into th» nnl of those whom I vawej ? 

''Frata mighty wnmgB to pet^ perfidy, 
Bare I not Ken what hnnun tiiinga could do, — 
From the lond rou of foaniing calomnj, 
To the small whispen of tho paltiy few, 
And snhtleT venom of the leptile crew, 
7A« Janug ^tmct of whott mgt^tcaat «y», 
L& m - n^ t g to lit wUA tUmet, WMdd wwn few, 
J3%d wMout iiUtroHM, MM the thrug or itgh, 
J)telroimdtohapp!//ooUiUtpeecMauobbiqi^t" 

The reader will pleaae notice that the lines in italica 
are ahnost, word for word, a repetitaon of the lines in 
italics in the former poem on hia wife, where he speaks 
of a ai^fn^ioa/rU eye that has learned to He in eilenee, 
and vere evidently meant to apply to Lady Byron and 
hei amatl circle of confidential Mends. 

Before tiiis, in the Third Canto of 'Childe HaroM,' 
he had oUdmed the sympathy of the world, as a loving 
&ther, d^iired hy a sereie fate of the solace and 
sodety of his only child : — 

' TSj dauji^ter, — ^with this name mj aeng ]Mgu), — 
Uy danghter, — with this name my song ehtil end, — 
I aee thea not end hew thee not, hut none 
Can he bo wrapped in thee ; thou art the fiiend 
To lAom the shadows of fitr yean extend. 

'To ud thy mind's derelopments, to watoh 
The dawn of little joys, to ut and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge <rf olgeots,— wondara yet to thee^- 

* The italka ue nJne.'' 
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And print on thy soft olieelc a paioif ■ Um^^ 
^Qiu it shonld wem ma not i«Mrr«d fi>r ms. 
Yet thia wu in mj natnn, — at it ia, 
I know not vhat thore ia^ yet something lilie to tbia. 

' YM Oovgh dutthaUat AOg AoM bt ianf^ 
I know that tlioii wilt lore ma; though m; name 
Should be shut out from tiiee u ^ell atill fraught 
Witli deaolotifm and a broken pi*.™. 
Though tlie gmre dosa between na, — 'tweie the aame: 
I know that tiioa wilt lore me, though to drain 
Hj blood ftom oat thj bebg were an ^m 
And an atbuumentf— all will be in ytia.* 

f To all these charges against her, sent all over the 
^ world in Tarses as eloquent as the English language is 
capable of, the wife replied nothing. 

' Aaaailed by al&ndet and Hie tongue of itiife, 
Hei rally aniwer waa, — A blameleaa life.' 

She had a few friends, a y&rj few, with whom she 
sought solace and sympathy. One letter from her, 
written at this time, preserved b; accident, ia the only 
authentic record of how the matter stood with her. 

We regret to say that the publication of this docu- 
ment was not brought forth to clear Lady Byron's name 
from her husband's slanders, but to shield Am from 
the worst aoonsation against him, by showing that this 
crime was not included in the few private confidential 
revelations that friendship wrung from the young wife 
at this period. 

Lady Anne Barnard, authored of * Aold Sobin Greyi* 
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a friflnd whose age and ezperietuw made her a propo: 
confidante} sent for the bTokea-hearted> perpla:ed wife* 
and offered her a woman's aympathy. 

To her Lady Byron wrote many letters, tinder seal of 
confidence, and Lady Anne says ! * I will gire you a 
few paragraphs traneoribed from one of Lady Byron's 
own letterB to me. It is aorrowfdl to think that in a 
▼eiy little time this jnonng and amiable creatore* wisej 
patient^ and feeling, will hare her character mistaken 
by every one who reads Byron's works. To rescue her 
firom this I preeerred her letterU) and when she after- 
wards expressed a fear that anything of her writing 
ahonld ever &11 into hands to injore him (I suppose 
she meant by publication)^ I safely assared her that it 
never should. But here this Idter shall be placed, a 
sacred record in her &TODr, unknown to herselfi 

'I MU a Toy inoompetent judge <d tlie impraedoo iriiich thv 
last Omto of " CMlds Qutdd " ihat prodnco on thd ™ith1« of in ^ 
difierant mden, 

'It contaiiu tliB nnul tnce of s coiuciaiice natluslr Kvnia, 
though hiB bhject haa bean too ]aag to aggnvAte ita boideo, uif 
it conld thm be oppieseed into etamal atupor. I will hope, u yon 
do, that it sarviTea tot bi> nltimata good. 

'Itwaa tho Bcntcneaa of hia lemarae^impeniteiit in ita dianOtei, 
which BO long aeemed to demand from my compaanon to apate 
vnrj nmUance of ropnaoh, eTery look of grief, wUch mi^t hare 
Bidd to hisocaacienoe, "Ton hare made me wretched." 

<I Bin deddedlj at o^nion Ihat he m reaponable. He has 
wiihed to be thought paftially derailgedf or on the brink of it, to 
pei^^ obaerreifl and prwvtKi Ihem/rom ttaemg effielt to tkmr rtal 
MMMf throngh an the inbicuaes at hia condoet. I wa^ as I tuU 
ym, at one time the dupe of his acted inwiii^, and ^ttng 6f the 
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fonnei deltuioni in ngaid to Uie motiTU tlut ooacemed me pflf- 
tonilly, till the vhale BTBtom wu lud bare. 

'He ia the ftbacduto moiuHcli of vorda, and luu tham, u 
Bonqparta did lijei^ to oonqnw^ witlioiit more r^atd to Ui^ 
inttinno T&liie, oongidering them oily u dphan, vbloli mnat 
deriro all their impOTtfirom the ntDKtion in which he plocee Uiem, 
and the ends to which he ad&pti thenij irith Bach consummate 
■irill. 

'"Why, tiien, yon will Bay, doea he Sot employ them to ^re ft 
hotter coloui to his own chuacterP Because he is too good an 
actor to oTar-aot, or to assume a moral garb, which it would be 
easy to strip oB, 

'In regard to his poetry, egotism is the vital prlndple of his 
Imagination, which it is difficult for him to kindle on any aalject 
with wluch his own character and interests ire not identi^d; 
bat by tiie introduction of fictitioos incidents, by change of scene 
or lame, he ha» etwekped ^poetieal diiehturet m a tyittm bnpmtt' 
Irabh except to a vety fne; and Bis constant deoie of creating a 
sensation makes him not areisa to be the olject of wonder and 
cnriomty, even though aooompanied by %om» dark and vagua twi- 

'NotiAng has fionttibated more to the ntisunderstanding of his 
leal character than the lonely giandenr in which he shrouds i^ 
and his affectation of being abore manldnd, when he exists olmoet 
in ih^ voice. The romance of his sentimenta is another festuie 
<^ this mask of state. I know no one more haUtnally destitute of 
that enthoriaam he so beaatiMly eatresses, and to which he can 
work up his fiuLcy chiefly by oonts^on. 

'J had heard he mu ihe bett cf brethen, the tnoit gauroui o/* 
friend*, and X thought tuchfeilingt oniy reared to be warmed and 
eherithtd mto more difiuive benevotmce. Though theee apmoni are 
eradicated, and oould neeer return but wUh the deeojf 0/ m;/ memory, 
yea will not wonder if there are still momenta when the sssoda- 
tion of feelings which arose from them soften and ssdden my 
tlioughts. 

'But I have sot thsn&ed you, 4eanBt Lady Anne, £» yOnr 
kindness in regaid to a principal; olgec^-^^bat of rectifying flOaa 
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BapMadons. I tnut yon nndttrtond my -wiahea, vliioh nerw 
irers to iqjate Lord B7TO11 in any w&j } for, iAoitgh h» would not [ 
mtfftr me to rrniam hU vift, he cannot preeent me from eontinmHg 
Jriafritnd; andit woe from eontidermg m/te^ at Mchthat ZiHenoed 
the aeeiuatioiu by which my oim ooitduet might haoe been morefulljf 



<It ia not neceaBuy to apeftk ill of Ids heart in gensial; it ii ] 
soffident that to me it was hard and impenetnUe,-^that my own j 
most have heen broken hefore hia could have been touched. I > 
would tather lepreaent this as n^ misfoitnne than as hit guilt) - 
bn^ BDiely, that misfortune ia not to be made my dime 1 Such 
ue my feelings; you will judge how to act 

' Hie alloaions to me in " Cliilde Harold " an cnel and cold, but ". 
witli snch a semblaaoe as to make me appear so, and to attntct all .' 
sympathy to himaelt It is said in this poem that hatred of him | 
will be tanght as a leason to his child. I migbt appeal to all who \ 
hxn ever heard me speak of him, a^d still more to my own hearty ' 
to witness that there has been no moment when I have remem- 
bered injury othervlw than afiecfionately and sorrowfiilly, 

'Itisnotmydufytogiveway tohiqwleSB and wholly unrequited 
albcti<m}bu^ so long as Ilive,my chief struggle will probaUy be 
not to remember him too kindly. I do not seek the syn^thj j)£. 
the world, but I wish to be known by tiaose'wliaie'aidnion ia 
valuable and whose kindness is dear to me. Among such, my 
dear Lady Anne> yon will ever be remembered by your truly 
afibctionate 

'A. Btbom.' 

On tluB letter I obserre lK>td Lindsay remarks Uiat 
it BhowB a noble but tather severe cbaiacter, and a 
recent autbor bas remarked that it seemed to be 
Written ratber in a ' cold spirit of criticiBm.' It seema 
to strike these gentlemen as singular tbat Lady Byron 
did not enjoy the poem 1 But there are two remark-< 
tlble sentences in this letter which have escaped the 
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critios hitherto. Lord Byron, in tbia, the lliird Canto 
of ■ Childe Harold,' expresses in most affecting vords 
an enthusiann of love for his sister. So long as he lived 
he was her fiiithftil correspondent; he sent hec his 
Journals ; and, dyin^ he left her and her children eray- 
thing he had in the world. This certainly seems like 
an affectionate brother ; but in what words does Lady 
Byron speak of this affection 7 

' I had heard h» vhu the best of brothers, the most 
generous of friends. I thought these feelings only 
required to be warmed and cherished into more diffu- 
sive benevolence. Tnot opihiobb abk bbadioatkh, 

una aOJTLD HKTKB BITUBM BDI WITH TBB nXOAT or 
HZHOBT.' Let me ask those who give this letter as a 
proof that at this time no idea such as I hare stated 
was in Lady Byron's mind, to account for these words. 
Let them please answer these questions: Why had 
lAdy Byron ceased to think him a good brother ? Why 
does she use so strong a word as that the opinion was 
eradicated, torn up by the roots, and could never grow 
again in her except by decay of memory P 

And yet this is a document Lord Lindsay vouches 
for as authentic, and which be brings forward m defence 
of Lord Byron. 

Again she saya, ' I'hough he imnUd not suffer me to 
remain his wife, he cannot prevent me from continuing 
his friend.' Do these words not say that in some past 
time, in some decided manner. Lord £yron had 
declared to her his rejection of her as a wife ? I shall 
yet have occasion to explain these words. 
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Again ahe says, * I Bilenoed aocnsatioos by which 1117 
condact might have been more fiill7 justified.* 

The people in England who are ao very busy in 
seaiching out evidence against my true story have 
searched out and given to the world an important con- 
firmation of tiiifl assertion of Lady Byron's. 

It seems that the confidential waiting-maid who went 
with Lady Byron on her wedding jonmey has been 
Bought out and intem^^ated, and, as appears by deacrip- 
Uoiit is a venovble, respectable old person, quite in 
possession of all her senses in general, and of that sixth 
sense of proprie^ in particular, which appears not to 
be a common virtue in our days. 

As her testimony is important, we insert it just here, 
with a description of her pa>soQ in fnlL The ardent 
inTestigators thus speak : — 

■Having gained admisBon, wa were shown into a amaU but 
itMtlj Auniilied and MrupvlDiulj oleBn aputnuu^ whor« Mt tlie 
olgect of onr vidt. Un. IQmnii in a venenUB-lookiiig old hij, 
cf short stature, slight and aotiTe appeanmce, with a dngnlarly 
htight and iutelUgeiit coontenance. Althoogh midwaj hetween 
tigfafy and uine^ yean <^ age, ahe it in fall poaseation of her 
tusdUaM, disoouTMa fireelyand cbeeifitU;, heara apparently as well 
•■ aver aha did, and'her dght is ao good that^ aided by a ^tiz of 
■peotacle^ ahe leads tbe Chronicle eveiy day with eaae. Some 
idea of her ctmipeteitcy to contribute valnabls evidence to the 
Ruliject which now ao much engagea public attention on three con- 
linentB may be fbond from her owa norratiTe of her peiaonal 
lelationa with I«dy Byitai. Uia. Mimma waa bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seaham, and Imew Lndy Byron &om childhood. 
During the long period of tan yean aha was Hiaa Milbanke'a 
lady'»4nud, and in that capadty became the close oonfidaate of 
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her ndatreas. There -were cirenmstiiieaB wjucli midmd their 
telationahip peculiarly intimate. Ulsa Uilhttnke bad no liBtei or 
female friend to irhom she waa bound I7 the dee of more than k 
eommon afibotion; and her mother, irhateTei oUier excellent 
qnelitiea ahe maj have poasMsed, wae too higb-tpirited and too 
haet; in temper to attract the BTmpathiee of the young. Some 
months before Min Milbanke was mBrried to Loid Bjnm, Mrs. 
"Miiwfwa had qnitted her service on the occa^on of her own mai> 
riage with Mr. Miminrt • bnt she continned to reside in the neigb- 
bonrbood of Beaham, and lenulned on the moat friendly terms 
with her former mistress. As the coortsbip proceeded, Hisa 
Milbanke concealed nothing from her feithf ol attendant ; and when 
the wedding-day was fixed, she be^ed Mn. Himme to return end 
fiilfll the dntiu of lady's-maid, at least dnring the hon^moon, 
Mrs. Mimma at the time was nindng her flnt child, and it waa 
no small sacrifice to qnit her own home at such a moment^ hut 
she conld not refute b» old mistress's request Accordingly, she 
returned to Seaham Hull some days before the wedding, woa pre- 
sent at the ceremony, and then preceded Lord and I«dy Bjcon to 
HaLoaby Hall, near Croft, in the North Biding of Yorkshire^ ima 
of Sir Kalph Milbaake's aeata, where the newlj manied eowfit 
were to spend the honeymoon. Mrs. W<"""« remained with Lord 
and Lady Byron during the tbiee weeks they spent at Halnal^ 
Hall, and then accompanied them to Seaham, where they spent 
tiie next eu weeks. It was dniing the latter period that she 
finally qwtted lAdy Byron's sornoe ; but she remained in the 
most friendly communication with her ladyship till the death of 
the latter, and for some time was Uvmg in tbe neigbbonriiood of 
Lady BTion'a re^ence in Ldcestersbire, where abe had frequent 
oppoitnnitiuK^ee^ng her former mistress. It may be added tiiat 
I^y Byr<ai was not unmindful of the faitiiAil services <^ her 
friend and attendant in the instmotions to her ezecuton contained 
in her wilL Snch was the position of Mrs. Mimms towards Lady 
Byron; and we think no one will question that it was «f a nature 
toentitleaIltbath£rs.Mimnismay sayon thesntjeotof therelOi- 
tiona (tf Lord and Lady ^yron to tiie moet rea^ectftil consideiatioit 
andoedit' 
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flaoh is Uie elvonicler's Aeoonnt of the &ithM ore^ 
tore l^oiQ nothing but intense indignation and disgost 
at Mrst Beecber Stgwe would lead to speak on bei piig- 
treas'safiain} but 'Mia. Beeober Stowe feelinonetha 
less dnoere respect for her, and is none Uie less obliged to 
ber f<v having spoken. Much of iSn. Mimnrfs testis 
mon; will be referred to in mother plaoe ; we only ext 
tiraet one passage, to shov that while Ivord Byron vpemi 
liis time in setting afloat slanders against his wife, she 
spent hers in sealing the mouths of witnesses agtdnst blm. 

Of the period of the honeymoon Mrs, Uimms ssys ^— 

' Tlie liappiness of Lodj Bjron, howeTSi, was of brief duration ; 
eren during the short thtee weeks they spent at j^lnaby, the 
inegnlaritiet of Lord Bjnm ocoationed her the greateft diitnos, 
and Bh9 OTSo Ofmtemplated letnxning to her fitthw- Un. IdQnuna 
was hot GMutent compaiuon uid confidant^ through this pain- 
ful period, and aha doee not believe Uiat har ladyahip eim.- 
cealed a thought bam her. With lavdabli rttiemiee, iha old tody 
(AtMiijf rifiitM to diteloM fkt parltotdan qf Lord Byron's mw- 
eoHduet «t MttinU! tie f/aveZii^^/roHqtohmnpromiHfiottQ 
doto. 

'So serious did His. MinuiB consider the conduct of Lord BTKai, 
that Bh« ncommanded her .nustreas to confide aiU ttte dtjcum- 
stancea to her father, Six Bal^ Milbanke, a calm, kind, and moat 
exeallent parent, and take hia advicQ as to hei fiitnra coiuse. At 
(me time Hn. Mimma thinks Lady Byron had ies(dTed to fi^ow 
her comuel and impart her wrongs to Sir Ralph ; but on airiving 
at Seaham Hall her ladyship stdctiy enjtnned Sfrs. Mimnm to 
preaerre absolute nlenoe on the subject — a course which ahe fol- 
lowed henelf; — so that when, aix weeks later, ahe andLordByion 
left Seaham for London, not a word had escaped her to disturb 
her paienta' tianqiullitT as to tlinr daugbtai'a domestio h^pinaas. 
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A» might be u^wcted, Ifri. Mmiiii bun tlia mnMst taatimcaij 
to die Bobk and lorabla quliliea <rf hw dsparted misbwi. She 
mlao deoluee that I«d7 Btkhi irai b^ BO meetia of 4 cold tampei*- 
laeat, bat that the afltattomita impnlasa of her naton were 
dieoked bf the nnUnd tnatment ilie expoienced tttaa her 



We bftve already shown that Lord Bjron had been, 
erer since his separation, engaged in a syatematdc 
attempt to rereise tbe jadgioeat of the world against 
himself by making Donverta of all his friwids to a most 
odiooB view of his wife's character, and inqiiring them 
wilJi the zeal of propagandisto to spread these views 
through society. We have seen how he prepared par- 
tisans to interpret the Fomth Canto of * Childe Harold.* 

This plan of solemn and heroic accosation was the 
first public attack on his wif& Next we see him oom- 
mendng a scorrilons attempt to torn her to ridicule in 
the First Canto of ' Don Jnao.* 

It is to our point now to show how oarefhlly and 
caatiously this Don Joan campaign was planned. 

Vol. IV. p. 1 3S, we find Letter 325 to Ur. Murray :— 

'VmnuMi Juiuff7 95, 1819. 
' Yon will do me tJie &Toiir topruU pri»iettli/,for prhateduln- 
bMntjJifly o^iM of " Don Juan." The Uat of the mm to whom I 
with it pieeented I will send hereatter.' 

r The poem, as will be remembered, begins with the 
: meanest and foulest attack on his wife that ever ribald 
- wrote, and pnta it in oloee ne^^hbomrbood with soenee 
I wliioh every pore man or woman mnst feel to be the 
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beastly nttei^noes of a toaa. who had loet all BenB6 of 
decenoy. Sach a potion wab too strong to be admini*- 
tered even in a time when great license was allowed, 
and men were not OTer-nioe. But Byron chooses fifl^ 
armour-bearers of that claaa of men who would find 
indecent ribaldry aboat a wife a good johe, and talk 
aboat the * artistic merits ' of things which we hope 
would make an honest boy blush. 

At this time he acknowledges that his vioes had 
brought him to a state of great exhaustion, attended by 
each debility of tiie stomach that nothing remained on 
it ; and adds, ' I was obliged to reform my way of life, 
which was conducting me from the yellow le^ to Qxe 
gronnd with all deliberate speed.' * But as his health 
is a little better he employs it in making tiie way to 
death and hell eleganUy eesy f(>r other young men, by 
breaking down the remaining scruples of a society not 
orer-sonipulous. 

Sodety revolted, however, and fought stoutiy against 
the nauseous dose. His sister wrote to him that she 
heard sndi things said of it tiiat sAtf never would read 
it ; and the outcry agunst it on the part of all women 
of his acquaintance was such that for a time he was 
quite overborne; and the Coantees Chiiccioli finally 
extorted a promise from him to cease writing it. Never- 
thelffls, there came a time when England accepted 
*Don Juan,' — ^when Wilson, in the 'Koctes Ambro- 
siante,' praised it as a classic, and took every oppor- 
« 7oL iT. f US. 
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tnnity to rtpiobato IMf Bjnn'* coaduot Whcoi fint 
It appeared tbe ' Blackwood ' oama out Vitb Qi&t iodig- 
ns&t devoiKWtioB of wbidi we have 8p(&eii, and to 
which Byron replied in the cztncts we hare dreadj 
quoted. He did BometbiDg more than reply. He 
marked out 'Wiiaos as one of the strongest literary meit 
of the 6b,j, and aei bis ' initiated ' with their doonmenU 
to nark, upon him. 

One of these doomn^tB to which he requeated Wil- 
son's attentdon was tiie privato antobic^fraphy, written 
flxpr^y to ^re his own stoiy of all tbe &cta of the 
mairiage and separation. 

In the indignant letter he writes Murray on the 
f Blackwood' article, Vol. IV., Letter 3$0— under dat« 
Pecember 10, 1619-^he says ;-* 

' I lent home for UoojWt sai Sot Moore only (who liu my jour- 
nal alao), my memoir written up to 181^ and I gave him leave 
to show it to whom he pleased, but mt topuiliA on any Bcoonnt 
JiM maj nad it, aad yon msy let Wilaon read it if 1m likea-not 
fat Ua puUio opinitm, but Us private^ tta I like the mu, and cm 
Tsty Uttle about the mafliarioe. And I ooidd wiih Lady Bynm 
benelf to read it, that ihe may hare it in her powet to miik aay- 
(hfitg Tpig*!*™ or miaatated. Aa it will nerer appeal till after 
my extbtolion, it would be bnt fidt ahe ahonld eee it; that ia to 
lay, hereelf willing. Your " Blackwood " aoenaea me of treating 
women hanUy ; but I bave been their martyr ; my whole life hw 
been aacriflced to them and by them.' 

It was a part of Byron's policy to place Lady Byron in 
positions before the world where she coiUd not speak, 
and where her silence would be set down to her as 
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imighty, fftonj ipdiffereos9 KQd obttinac^. Saab vaa 
the pretended negotiEttion tlirough Madame de BtaSl, 
and Buch now thie apparently fair and gweroos offer to 
let Lftdy Bttoq see and mark tliis manoscTipt. 

Tbe little Ada U now in her fifth year — a child of 
Bingular aenribility and remarkable mental powen — 009 
of tJiOBe exceptional ohildr^n who ^9 «o p«rUona a 
(^laige for a mother. 

Her hofiband proposes this artful snare to her, — ^that 
eha shall mark what ia fait» in a statement whioh is all 
built on a damning lie, that Ae oannot refute ovev that 
daughter's head, — and which would perhaps be h^ ruin 
to disoDBB. 

Hence came an addition of two more documents, to 
be used 'privately among friends,'* and whioh 'Black- 
wood ' uses after Lady Byron is safely out of the world 
to cast ignominy on her grave — the wife's letter, that 
of a mother standing at bay for her daughter, knowing 
that she is dealing with a desperate^ poTrerful, nnwri}- 
pnlons enemy. 

• KazBT Huiesr: IfBieli 10, 1820. 

'I leceived joor letter of Jaantxj 1, ofieiiiig to 'my pernsal a 
UemtHi of part of your life. I decline to inspect it. I oonmder 
tiie publication or dicolittion of sadi b oompoidtion at any time u 
piejndidal to Ada's fntoie happiness. For tnj own sake, I have 
no leason to shrink from publication ; baf^ notwithstanding tlte 
injuries which I bftve ao^ivd, 1 should Inment some of the eon- 



'A.BTBOir. 
'Tolioid Bjtou.' 

■ Ji^ Bjtoa took eapedal pains to point ont to Snimy die import 
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Lord Byron, vritiiig Car tlie publio, as is his o 
makes reply: — 

'BiTBRUi April 8, 1B30. 
' 1 Moeired jMtoiday your aonrer, dated Hanth lU Uy offer 
WW an honeat one, and atuely could only be conitned a« such 
even ly the moat malignant caanirtiy. I could uuwer yon, but 
It ia too late, and it u not worth while. To the mysterious 
menace of the lact aentenoe, whateTSr its import may be — and I 
- cannot pretend to unriddle it— I could haidly be veiy aennUe 
even if I tmdtmtood i<^ aa, before it can take place, I ahiU be 
whete "nothing can toncli bim Anther." ... I adnseyon, 
howerer, to antidpate tiie period of your intention, tat, be 
aaaimd, no power of flgnna can avaO beyond the praeent; and if 
it could, I would aniwer wiOi the Florentine ; — 

'" Ed iOfOlie potto son eon loro b oroee 

la Sera moglie, pift ol^ altro, mi nnoce,"* 

'BiBOir. 
' To Lady Bjion.' 

Two tiungs are veiy evident in t]iis correspondence: 
Lady Byron intimates that, if he publishes his story, 
some oonsequeneea must follow vhioh she shall regret. 

Lord Byron receives this as a threat, and says he 
doesnt nnderstand it. But directly after he aays, 
' Before n can take place, I shall be>' &a. 

uioe of theHB two Ittteis, TdlY. Zi*tt«T44S,he gays: 'Yonwiutelio 
hare from TSx. Uoore the oorreBpondaiiM between me and I«dy B,, to 
wbouZoSbredaBi^of BUthateoneenuharHlf intheiepspcn. This 
is importauL He bu htr lett«T and my answer.' 
* ■ And I, who wiUi them on the ctoes am placed, 

. tndy 

ISy aarage wife, more than aught else, doth liaim me.' 

iif/mw, Oanto, XVI., Longfellow'* tnnilatjon. 
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The mfcimation u quite dear. He doe» undentand 
Vhat tke consequenoea alluded to are. Thej are eri- 
dently that Lady Byron will speak out and tell her 
Btory. He says she oasQot do this tUl afier Ju ia daady 
and then he shall not oare. In allodon to her acooiacy 
aa to dates and figures, he says : ' Be assured no power 
of %ure8 can avail beyond the present ' (life) ; and then 
ironically ocIvisM her to anticipate tA« •pt/riodt — i*^ to 
^»eak out while he is alive. 

In Vol. VI. Letter 618, which Lord Byron wrote 
to Lady Byron, bat did not send, he says: ' I burned 
your last note for two reasons, — firstly, because it was 
written in a style not very agreeable; and, secondly, 
because I wished to take your word without documents, 
which are the resources of wwldly and suspicious 
people.* 

It would appear from this that there was a last IMer 
of Lady ByroQ to her husbuid, which he did not think 
proper to keep on hand, or show to the 'initiated' 
with his usual unreserve ; that this letter contained 
some kind of pledge for whidi he preferred to take her 
word, without doewmeiUa. 

Each reader can imagine for himself what that 
pledge might have been ; but from the tenor of the 
three letters we should infer that it was a promise of 
silence for his lifetime, on certavn eond^Hona^ and tha 
the publication of the autobiography would violatd 
those conditions, and make it h^ duty to speak out 

This celebrated autobiography forms so ocmspiouoE 
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a figure in the whole histoiy, that the reader mtub 
have a full idea of it, as given by Byron himself, in 
VoL IV. Letter 344. to Murray :— 

'I gave to Uooie, who ia gone to Bome, my li& in HS.,— in 
WTenly-«ig)it Mio oheeta, bronglit down to 1816 , , . also 
& joiraul kept in 1814. NeitW are tat publication daring m^ 
life, bat Tlien I am cold yon may do what yon pleaae. lii the 
mean time, if yon like to read them 70a may, and ihow them to 
anybody yon like. I«aienot. . . .' 

He tells him also :— 

*Yon nin find in It a detailed acconnt of my murioge and ita 
QCsBBeqpBDOMf aa true aa a par^ ccmcened can make atlch an 



Of the extent to which this autobiography ytaM 
drodlated we have the following testimony of Sbeltoa 
Mackenzie; in notes to ' The Koctra ' of June 1824. 

In ' The Noctes * Odoherty says :— 

<!Cliefaiiti«,the«ork had been Copied for the ptiTats reading 
6f a great lady in HoTencei' 

The note says : — 

'The great lady la Fldraioe, for WboaS private reading' ijvmU 
aatobiognphy waa copied* was the Ooant»H of Weatmoie- 
land. . . . Lady Eleaaington had the atttobiogiaphy in her 
poBaeaaion fbr weeks, and oonfbased to having cdpied every line of 
it Moore remonetretedi and ahe committad her copy to Oie 
flames, bat did not tell him that her eiater, Um, Home Purvis, 
liow Viacountew of Oanterbutyj had alM made a copy t . . . 
tVom the quantity of copy I ban seen, — end otlieTa were more in 
Qie way (^ feUing in witii it than mysej^— -1 (numiee that at least 
half A doian copies Were made, and of theee Jlvt axe now in 
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•ziafeaae. Some (aiiiDokr paiti^ neh M tho muriage «id n^ 
latiGD, wen oopied Mpantelj ; but I tliink thei* oannot be lea 
tiun fire fall copes yet to be found.' 

This waA ttritt«fl <;/!»?• £/i« oriffmcU autobiography 
toaa burned. 

We ma; ue the 2«aland enthusiaau of thefiyYon pArtj^, 
'^— copyuig Berenty-eight folio Bheets, u of old ChriBtaaoa 
copied the OoepeU. How widely, folly, end tfaraoughlyt 
thus, by this secret prooen, waa society satoiated with 
Byron's own vergioDB of the story tiiat related to himself 
and wife I Agaliut her there was only tlie complaint 
of B& absolute dilence. She put forth no stateMonts, no 
dooamentv} had no party, sealed the lips of her counsel, 
and even of her servants; yet she coold not bat have 
known, from time to time, how thoroughly and strofigly 
this web .of mingled truth a&d lies was bdng meshed 
Around her steps. 

From the time that Syron first Baw tho ImportMcs 
of Be(!utlng Wilson on his tiid^ and wrote to have faia 
partistuiB attend to him, we may date an entire r«roltt> 
tton in the • BUKtkwood.* It beo&me Byron's warmeM 
sapporter,— is to this day the bitterest aoeaser of his wife. 

Why was this wonderful silenoe P It appears by 
Dr. Ltuhington's btatemsntsj that, when Lady Byron 
did speak, she lAd a story to tell that powerfully 
affected both him and Romlllyf^-a story supported by 
Of idonoe on which th^ were willing to have gone to pub* 
lie trial Supposing, now, she had imitated Ltad Byron's 
exaUi^e^ and, avoiding pnblic trial, had pnt her stoiy 
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into prirate drcalation; aa be sent 'Don Jnaa' to 
fifty ooufidential friends, sappose nhe had sent a writteo 
Btatement of her stoiy to fifty jadges u intelligent as 
the two that had heard it ; or suppooe she had con- 
fronted Ub autobiographj- with her own,— what would 
have been the result? 
(" The first result might have been Mrs. Lagh's utter 
> Tuin. The world may finidly forgive the man of genioa 
i anything; but for a woman there is no mercy and no 
/ redempti<m. 

^ This niin liBdy Byron prevented by her utter silenoe 
and great aelf-command. Mrs. Leigh never lost posi- 
tion. Lady Byron never bo varied in her manner 
towards her as to excite the suspicions even of her con- 
fidential old servant-. 

To protect Mrs. Leigh efTeotnslly, it must have been 
QecsBsaiy to continue to exclude even lt«: own motiier 
from the secret, as we are assured she did at first ; for, 
had she told Lady Milbanke, it is not possible that so 
high-spirited a woman could have restrained herself 
fiwm such outward ezpreesions aa would at least have 
awakened euspidon. There was no resonrce but this 
absolute silence. 

Lady Blessington, in her last oonveraatioa with Lord 
Byron, thus describes the life Lady Byron was leading. 
She speaks of her as ' wearing away her youth in almost 
monastic seclusion, questioned by some, appreciated by 
few, seeking consolation alone in the discharge of her 
duties, and avoiding all external demoDstrations of a 
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grief that her pale cheek and solitary existence alooe 
were Youchers for.'* 

The main object of all this silence may he ima- 
gined} if we remember that if Lord 63^-00 had not died, 
— ^had he truly and deeply repented, and hecome a 
Uioronghly good man, and returned to England to 
pursue a coarse worthy of his powers, there was on 
record neither word nor deed irom his wife to stand in 
his way. 

Un PLAOi WAS KBPT IM sooiKTT, ready for him to 
rrtuTD to whenever he came clothed and in his right 
mind. He might have had the heart and oonfidmce of 
his daughter unshadowed by a su^don. He mi^it 
have won the reverence of l^e great and good in his 
own lands and all lands. That hope, which was the 
strong support, the prayer of the silent wife, it did not 
please God to fulfil. 

Lord Byron died a worn-out man at thirty-siz. But 
the bitter seeds he had sown came up, after his death, 
in a harvest of thorns over his grave ; and there were 
not wanting hands to use them as instruments of 
torture on the heart of his widow. 

* ' CoDnmatiimi,' p. 108, 
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TTTE hare traced the oomipinu^ of Lord Byron 
tY againsb Mb vife up to its latest derioe. That 
the reader's mind may be clear on the points of the 
proceee^ we ahatl now briefly recapitalate the dooomentB 
in the order of time. 

I. Harcb 17, 1816.-!-Wbile negotiatioDa for separa- 
tion were pending;, — 'Fwn thee weU, and if for ever,' 

While writing these pagee> we have received from 
England tiie testimony of one who has seen the original 
draught of that * Fare thee well.* This original copy 
had evidently been sabjected to the most careful and 
acote revision. Scarcely two lines that were not 
interlined, scarcely an adjectiTe that was not exchanged 
for a better; showing that the noble lord was not ao 
Sax overctnne by grief as to have forgotten his reputa- 
tion. (Found its way to the public prints through the 
imprudence of a friend.) 

IL March 39, 1816. — An attack on Lady Byron's 
old govemesB for having been bom poor, for being 
homely, and for having onduly influenced his wife 
i^ainst bim; promising tbxt bet grave should be a 
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fieiy bed, &&; also prauing his wife's perfect and 
remarkable trathfolneeB and diBcemment^ that made 
it impoBaible for flattery to fool, or baaeness blind^her ; 
but ascribing all bis woee to her being fooled and 
blinded by this same govemeea. (Found its way to 
the prints by the impnidence of afrimd.) 

m. September 1816. — ^Lines on hearing that Lady 
Byron is ilL Calls ber a Glytemneetra, who baa 
secretly set assassins on her lord ; says she is a mean, 
treacherOQS, deceitful liar, and has entirely departed 
from ber early truth, and become the moat unsorupu- 
lous and nnprinoipled of women, (Kerer printed tjll 
after Lord Byron's death, but circulated prmUely 
among the ' VMMaied.^) 

IV. Aug. 9, 1817.— Gives to M. G. Lewis a paper 
for circulation among friends in England, stating that 
what he moat waoto is pui>Uo inveatigationy which has 
' always been denied him ; and daring I^ady Byron and 
her counsel to come out publicly. (Found in M. G. 
Lewis's pcHrtfolio after bis death ; never beard of before, 
except among the ' initiated.') 

Having given M. G. Lewis's docmnent time to work, — 

January 1818. — Gives the Fourih Canto of ' Childe 
Harold ' * to the publio. 

Jan. 26, 1819. — Sends to Mniray to print for pri- 
vate oirculataon among the ' initiated ' ULe First Canto of 
' Don Juan.' 

* Uiim;'0 edUion 9f '^rnn'i Wo^' tdL ii. p. 18&; d«te qf d«£> 
eatim to EoUsoww, Jm. 3, 1818. 
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Is nobly and nvetely rflbnhed for this insult to hie 
wife by the 'Blackwood,' August 1819. 

October 1819. — Gives Hoore tie mauuBcript 'Auto- 
biograpby,' wltli leare to show it to whom he pleaaea, 
and print it after hia death. 

Oct. 29, 1 8 1 9, Vol. IV. Letter 344.— Writes to Murray, 
that he may read all this 'Autobiography,' and show it 
to anybody he likes. 

Dec 10, 1819. — Writes to Murray on this article in 
'Blackwood* against 'Don Juan' and himself, which 
he supposes written by Wilson ; sends a compUmenJaiy 
message to Wilson, and aeks him to read his ' Auto- 
biography * sent by Moore. (Letter 350.) 

March 15, 1820.— Writes and dedicates to L Disraeli, 
Esq., a vindication of himself in reply to the ' Black- 
wood ' on * Don Juan,' containing an indignant defence 
of his own conduct in relation to his wife, and main- 
taining tliat he never yet has had an opportunity of 
knowing whereof he has been accused ; accusing Sir 
S. BomiUy of taking his retainer, and tlien going over 
to the adverse party, &c. (Printed for prwaia evreula- 
Hon i to be found in the standard Ei^lish edition of 
Murray, vol. iz. p. 57.) 

To this condensed account of Byron's strategy we 
must add the crowning stroke of policy which traps- 
mitted this war&re to bis friends, to be continued 
after bis death. 

During Uie last visit Moore made him in Italy, and 
UBt before Byron presented to him his 'AutoMograpby;,* 
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the . following Bcene occuired> as narrated by Moore 
(voL iv. p. 221):— 

'The chief BQhject of conTenatioii, -when alone, -wu his mar- 
riage, and the load of ohloqnr vHch it had hronght apon him.< 
He WM most aaxioai to knov lA« wont that had heen ^eged of 
hii coodnct; and, as thia waa our fliat opportimitjr of apeftldng 
together on the aubjec^ I did nothemtate to pat hit candonr most 
seatchingily to the proof, sot onlf hj' enomenting tlie Tarioaa 
chaises I had heard bronglit agunat him 1>y othen, Irat hj speci- 
^ring Buch portlona of these charges as I bad been inoUned to 
think not incredible myself. 

' To all this he listened with patience^ a&d answered with the 
most imheeitating frankness; Uoghing to soom the tolas of 
unmanly ontrage related of him, but at the same time acknow- 
ledging that there had been in his conduct but too much to blame 
and regret, and stating one or two occaaons during his domeetio 
' lifis when he had been irritated into letting the "Imatit of latter 
worde" escape him, . . . which he now oTidently remem- 
bered with a degree of remorse and pain which might well have 
entitled them to be fi»gotten by otben. 

'It was, at the same time, manifest, that, whatever admisaiona 
he might be inclined to make respecting his own delinquesdea, 
Vtt inordinate meamra of &» punitltmaat tleaU out to him had mn£ 
deapfy into Am mind, and, toUh th« uttud effect oftuch ii^uOiee, drove 
Mm aito to be mffiul lamM^; lo much m, mdatd, at to impute to the 
gvarter to which he how traoed aO hie iU fate a feeHug ofjbctd 
horiiUty to kimt^, which would not net, he thought, even at hit 
grave, but continue toperiecute hit memory at it v>a» now embStering 
hit Ufa. So strong was thia impresaiDn opon him, that, daring one 
of our &w intervals of serionaness, he conjured me by onr friend- 
ship, if, as he both felt and hoped, I should surrtTe him, not to let 
unmerited censure settle upon his name.' 

In this same acooon^ page 218j Moore testifies 
that 
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' Ixod Bynm didiked Ub covntiTmeii, bat only becaoN he ImeW 
QuA his monlfl were held m contempt hj them. The Eogliah, 
themMlTes lij^d obserren of bmil; duties, conld not pardon him 
the neglect of his, wa hU trampUng on principles ; thetefon, 
neitlier did he like bwtg pieaented to tliem, nor did th^, eepe- 
atHj when fhej had 'wives yiiiii them, like to cnltiTate his 
acqn^Dtance. Still there irsa a strong desire in all of them to 
see him ; and the women in partaookr, vho did not dare to look 
at him hot b^ stealth, sud in an nnder-roioe, " What a pify it 
is I" If, holrever, an7 of his compatriots of exalted rank aud 
high lepntatlon came forward to tnat him wiUi conrtef^, he 
showed himself obrionslj flattered b; it. It teemed that, to the 
vonnd which remuned open in his tdcerat^d hearty such soothing 
attentions were as drops of hesling halm, which comforted him.* 

"When in society, we are further informed by a lady 
quoted by Mr. Moore, he was in the habit of gpeaiking 
of hifl wife with much respect and aSectioa, as an 
illttfitaiotis lady, diatingoished for her qualities of 
heart and onderBtaQding ; aayiog that all the fault of 
their cmel separation lay with himself. Mr. Moore 
seema at times to be somewhat puzzled by these con- 
tradictory statements of his idol, and speculatea not a 
little on what could be Lord Byron's object inuMi^ 
such language in public ; mentally comparing it, we 
suppose, with the free handling which he gave to the 
same subject in bia private correspondence. 

The innocence with which Moore gives himself up 
to be manipulated by Lord Byron, the ncmeU with 
which he shows all the process, let ns a little into the 
secret, of the marvellona powers of charming and 
blinding which this great actor possessed. 
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Lord Byron had the beauty, the wit, the geniiu, the 
dramatic talent, which have constituted the strengUi of 
some wonderfully foscinating women. 

There have been women able to lead their leashea of 
blinded adorers ; to make them swear that black was 
whit^ or white black, at their word ; to smile away , 
their senses, or weep away their reason. No matter < 
what these sirens may say, no matter what they xoKjf 
doj though caught in a thousand transparent lies, and 
doing a thousand deeds which woold have ruined 
others, etUl men madly rare after them in life, and ; 
tear their hair over their graves. Such an enchanter /' 
in man's shape was Ijord Byron. 

He led captive Moore and Murray by being beaa- 
tiiul, a genia% and a lord ; "ailing ihem * Sear Tom * 
and ' Dewr Murray,' while they were only commoners. 
He first insulted Sir Walter Scott, and then witched his 
heart out of him by ingenuous confessions and poetical 
compliments; he took WOson's heart by flattering 
messages and a ^beautifiilly-written letter ; he corre- 
sponded familiarly with Ho^ ; and, bdbre his death, 
had made fast friends, in one way or another, of the 
whole * Noctes Ambroaiante ' Club. 

We thus have girm the historical r^eumj of liord 
Byron's attacks on his wife's reputation : we shall add* 
that they were based on philosophic principles, show" 
ing a de^ knowle^^ of mankind. An analgia will 
show that they can be pfailoaophically classified : — 

1st. Those which addressed the eiympathetio nature 
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of man, represeiiting her ae cold, metliodical, serere, 
strict, nnforgiTing. 

2nd. Those addressed to the facility of associatioii, 
connecting het with ludicrous and licentious images ; 
taking irom her tlie usual protection of womanly deli- 
cacy and sacredneBB. 

3rd. Those addressed to the moral faculties, accusing 
her as artful, treacherous, untruthful, malignant. 

All these various devices he held in his hand, shuf- 
fling and dealing them as a careful gamester bis pack 
of cards according to the ezigendes of the game. He 
played adroitAy, skilfully, with blinding flatteries and 
seductive wiles, that made his victims willing dupes. 

Nothing can more clearly show the power and per- 
fectness of his enchantments than the masterly way in 
which he turned back tiie moral force of the whole 
Engli^ nation, which bad risen at first in its strength 
against him. The victory was complete. 
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AT the time of liOid Byroa'a deatti, the EngliBb 
public had been so skilfully manipnlAted bj the 
Byion propaganda, that the sympathy of the whole 
world was with him. A tide of emotion was now 
aroused in England by his early death — dying in the 
cause of Greece and liberty. There arose a general 
wail for him, as for a lost pleiad, not cnly in England, 
but over the whole world ; a great rush of enthusiasm 
for his memory, to which the greatest literary men of 
England freely gave voice. By general consent, Lady 
Byt-on seems to hare been looked upon as the only 
cold-hearted unsympathetic person in this general 
mourning. 

From that time tlie literary world of England appa- 
rently regarded Lady Byron as a woman to whom none 
of the decorums, nor coui-tesies of ordinaiy womanhood, 
nor even the consideration belonging to common 
humanity, vem due. 

' She that is a widow indeed, and desolate,* has been 
re^;arded in all Christian countries as an object made 
sacred by the touch of Q-od's afiSicting hand, sacred in 
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her Yerj helplessnees ; aod ihe old Hebrew Soriptoret 

give to the Supreme Father no dearer title than ' the 

widow's God.' But, on Lord Byron's death, men not 

devoid .of tendeniefls, men otherwise generous and of 

fine feeling} acquiesced in insults to hia widow with an 

ohtosenesa that seems, on review, quite incredible. 

XjoAj Byron was not only a widow, but an orphan. 

\ She had no sistei for confidante ; no fother and mother 

' to whom to go in her sorrows — sorrows so much 

I deeper and darker to her than they could be to any 

other human being. She had ndthet son nor bro- 

' ther to uphold and protect her. On all hands it was 

; acknowledged that, bo far, there was no &ult to be 

j found in her but her utter silenca Her life was con- 

I fessed to be pure, useful, charitable ; and yet, in this 

! iame of her sorrow, the writers of England issued 

article upon article nob only devoid of delicacy, but 

apparently injurious and insulting towards her, with a 

blind unoonaciousness which seems astonishing. 

One of the greatest literary powers of that time was 
the * Blackwood : ' the reigning monarch on that Uterary 
throne was 'V^lson, the Uon-bearted, the brave, gene- 
rous, tender poet, and, with some sad exertions, the 
noble man. But Wilson had believed the a^iy of' 
Byron, and, t^ bis very generositf and tenderness and 
pity, was betrayed into injustice. 

In • The Noctes ' of November 1 824 there is a oonrer- 
Bati<in of tiie Noetes Gub, in which Korth says, ' Byron 
and I knew each other pretty well; and I suppose 
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thete 'b no harm in adding, that we appreciated each other 
pretty tolerably. Did you ever see hia letter to me ? * 

The footnote to this says, * Thi^ letter, which ^oaa 
PiuNTBD m Byron'a lifetime, was riot puhUahed tUl 
1830, when it aj^teared in Moore's " life of Byron." It 
IB one of the most vigorooa prose compoaitionB in Uie 
language. Byron had tiie highest opinion of Wilson's 
geniaB.and noble spirit.'- 

In the fiiHt place, with oar present ideas of propriety / 
and good . taste, we should reckon it an indecorum to 
make the private affidrs of a pure and good woman, . 
whose circumstances under any point of view were \ 
trying, and who evidently shunned publicity, the subject \ 
of public discussion in magazines which were read all 
over the world. 

Lady Byron, as they all knew, had on her hands a * 
most delicate and onerous task, in bringing up an only 
daughter, necessarily inheriting peculiarities of genius 
and great senaitaveness ; and the many mortifications 
and embarrassments which such intermeddling with her 
private matters must have given, certainly should have 
been ccmsLdered by men vrith any pretenaons to refine- 
ment or good feeling. 

Bat the literati of England allowed her no considera* 
tion, no rest, no privacy. 

In * The Noctes ' of ^ovembei 1825 thete is the 
record of a free convereation Upon Lord ahd Lady 
Byron's affairs, interlarded with exhortations to push 
the bottle, and remarks on whisky-toddy. Medwin*B 
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* Conversfttioiifi with Lord Byron' ia disoasBed, vbich, we 
.are told io a note, appeared a few montiie after the 
noble poe^B death. 

There is a ratlier bold and free discassiou of I^cod 
Byron's character — his fondness for gin and water^ on 
which stxmuloB he wrote ' Don Jnao ; ' and James Ho^ 
says pleaflantly toMullion, ' Mullionl it's a pity you 
and Byron could na ha' been acquaint. There would 
ha' been brave sparring to see who could aay the wildest 
and the dreadfuUest things ; for he had neither fear of 
man or woman, and would ha' his joke orjeer, cost what 
it might.' And then follows a specimen of one of his 
iokes with an actress, that, in indecency, certainly 
justifies the assertion. From the other stories which 
follow, and the parenthesis that occurs frequently 
(' Mind your glass, James, a little more I '), it seems 
evident tfaat the party are progressing in their peculiar 
kind of civilisation. 

It is in this same circle and paper that Lady Byron's 
private aEFairs come up for discussion. The discussion 
is thus elegautly introduced : — ■ 

Sogg. — ' Itench me the black bottle. I say, Ghrutopher, wbst, 
after all, is your opinion o' Loid and Leddj Syron's qnairel f Bo 
you youisel' take part with him, oTwitk beiP I wad like to hear 
yoni real opinion.' 

IfoiiA. — ' Oh, dear I Well, 'Rogg, once yoo will have it) 1 
IJunk Douglas ^nnaid nod Hobhoiue are bound to tell us whether 
titan be any truth, and how muoh, in this stoiy about the declara- 
tion, signed bj Sir Ralph ' [Milbaake]. 

The note here tells us that this refers to a statement 
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that appeared in * Blackwood ' immediately after Byron's 
death, to the effect tbatj previous to the formal separa- 
tion from his -wife, Byron required and obtained fiom 
Sir Balph Milbanke, Lady Byron's fiither, a statement 
to the effect that Lady Byron had no charge of moral 
delinquency to bring against him.* 
North continues : — 

'Andlthink Lad^ Bjtoii'b letter — the " Deucet Dock " one I 
mean — ihoold reaUj be foithcomiii^, if her ladyahlp'a Menda iriali 
to stand fiur before the public At pteeent we have nothing bat 
looM talk of aodoij to go upon ; and certtinlj, if tie ihmgi Aat 
an $aid b» true, lAtn mtut ha thorough axpttmation from »m» 
qHorttr, or At tide wiB eontinte, mAhat auuredl]f hepun, to /hv m 
a dinaUom wry eppotiU 1o tokat w» vert for year* aeemlomed. Sir, 
thej ninat explmn Mw buemem of tie teUer. Ton have, of coune, 
heud about the invitation it cont^ned, the wann, afibctionate 
invitation, to EiAhj ISaXlotj ' 

Ho^ iDterposes, — 

'I dinna like to he intetniptin' ye, Hi. North; bnt I mnrt 
inqoiie, la the >y to stand stiB while je "le gcnng on at ^t rate F' 

^oriA.— 'Thei^ Foricerl These things are part and panel of 
the chatter of every boohaeller'a shop; d/arttor^ of evoy drawing- 
room in May Fair. Can tiie matter atop here P Can a great 
nun's memory be permitted to incur damnation while these saving 
danaea are afloat anywhere Dncontradioted ? ' 

And from ttiis the conv^sation branoheaoff into strong, 

* Bseantlf, Iiord Lindsay ^las puhliahtd another vanioo of this itoij, 
which makes it appear Oat he haa cooTcswd with a la^.who eoDTsraad 
with Hobhmise daring hia lifetime in wlu^ t^ etOiy is diffeisiitlf 
laported. In ths last vendoo, it ia made to ^$ear that HobhtnUM |0t 
Qiis deolsration bom Zy^ ^rm haraelt 
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emphatic praise of Byron'a conduct in Oreece dmug 
the laet'part of his life. 

The silent iridow is thus delicatelr and consideratelj 
reminded in the 'Blackwood 'that she is the talk* not 
only over the wbistqr-jng of the Nootes, hut in ever; 
drawing-room in London ; and that she mxtat speak out 
and explain matters, or the whole world will set agaioHt 
her. 

But she does not speak yet The puhlio perseoation, 
therefore, proceeds. Medwin's book being insofficient, 
another Inographer is to be selected. Now, the person 
in the Koctes Clnb who was held to have the most com- 
plete information of the Byron affairs, and was, on that 
account, first thought of by Murray to execute this very 
delicate task of writing a memoir which should include 
the moat sacred domestic afTaira of a noble lady and her 
orphan daughter, was Magm/n. tibgiaa, the author of 
the pleasant joke, that 'man never reaches the apex off 
oivilisation, till he is too drunk to pronounce the word,' I 
was the first person in whose hands the 'Autobiography,' 
Memoirs, and Journals of Lord Byron were placed with 
titds view. 

The following note from Shelton Mackenzie, in the 
June number of The Noctee,' 1824, eays,-^ 

.'jLttiuttiine,hadliebeonBoi>>iaded, Uagum (Odohertr) coold 
luiTe got up B popoUr Ii& of Byron aa well as Qoat men in £kig^ 
land. Immadiatel; on tbe aooonnt of Bjnm'a dwQi ttedug le- 
c^Ted in London, John Homy propoaed tliat Ma^im altonld 
bong oat Memoin, Journals, and Letteni of LoidBynm, and. 
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vlth tliia intent, placed in hia hand emj Una fhat he (llnii^) 
pouMfled in Byion's handwriting. .... The strong dadie of 
^f/ron't/am^and exeeulort thatthe"AatotdogTaph7" ahonldbe 
bnmed, to which dedre Mniray &>oliahly yielded, made aiuh an 
hiatoa in the mAtaatia, that UniiVf and Haginn agreed it would 
not aanrra to )mng out ibo ^roik then. ErentnaUy Hoofa 
ewcotediV 

The chaiactei of tlie tiines in which this woik was to 
be ondeitaken will appear from the following note of 
Hackenzie'i to * The Noctea ' of August 1824, which we 
copy, with the aitihor's own ItcUice f— 

'Litlie "BlacfrwDod" of Jnly 1834 was » poetical opatk by the 
rmowned Timothy TidUei to the editoi of the " John Ball" maga- 
aine, on an article in his first muuber. This article . . , pro- 
fetMd to be a portion of the varitable "Autobiogri^y " of ^lon 
which was biuned, and was called " Hy Wedding Night." It 
appeared to t«late hi detnl mtrj/tMiigibtt ooenired in the twenty- 
fbur hours immediately succeeding that in which Bynm was 
married. It had plmty of ooaieenesB, and some to spare. It went 
into paiticulars such as hitherto had been given only byFanblss; 
and it had, notwithstanding, many phnwee and some Acts which 
OTidently did not belong to a mere fabricator. Some yean after, 
I compared this "Wed^gHight" with what I had all assmanoe 
of hsTing been transcribed from the actual manuscripts of Byion, 
and was petsoaded that the magasine-writar most have had tiie 
ocbtol statement before him, ca have had a perasal of it The 
writer in " Blackwood " dedared hia conviction Uiatitreajlywas 
Byron a own wntiog. 

The leader must remember that Lord Byron died 
April 1824; so that, according to this, his *Aatohi<^p:aphy 
waa made the means of this gross insolt to his widow 
three mtmtiha after his death. 
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If some powerful cause had not par^ysed all feelings 
of gentlemanly honour, and of womanly delicacy, and 
of common humanity, towards Lady Byron, throughout 
the whole British nation, no editor would have dared to 
open a periodical with such an article ; or, if he had, he 
woald have heen overwhelmed with a storm of popular 
indignation, which, like the fire upon Sodom, would 
have made a pillar of salt of him for a warning to all 
future generations. 

' Blackwood ' reproves the * John Bvil. ' in a poetical 
epistle, recognising the article as coming from Byron, 
and says to the aiUhor, — ■ 

' Bnt that gou, lot, a wit ani a scholar like jon, 
Should not blush to produce what he bluahed not to do, — 
Take jata complimeali yotingatei ; tliii donblea, almoafj 
The soRow that rose whan hia honour was loat' 

We may not wonder that the * Autohiography ' was 
burned, as Murray says in a recent account^ by a com- 
mittee of Byron's friends, including Hobbonse, his 
sister, and Murray himself. 

Now, the * Blackwood ' of July 1824 thus declares its 
conviction that this outrage on every sentiment of 
human decency came from Lord Byron, uid that his 
honour was lost. Maginn does not undertake the 
memoir. No memoir at all is undertaken ; till finally 
Moore is selected, as, like Demetrius of old, a well- 
skilled gilder and * maker of eilver shrines,* tbou^^ not 
for Diana. To Moore is committed the task of dcdng 
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his best for this battered image, in which even the wot-> 
ehippets recognise foul tnilpburona cracks, but which 
they none the less staod ready to worship ob a genoiae 
article that * fell down from Jupiter.' 

Moore was a man of no particular nioeW as to morftli-i 
ties, but in that matter seems not rery much below 
what this record shows his average associates to be. He 
is BO &r superior to Maginn, that his rice is rose- 
coloured and refined. He does not bnrst out with sach 
heroic stanzas as Maginn's frank invitation to Jeremy 
Bentham : — 

' Jem&y, Qaaw jonr pen aaide, 
, And come get dm^ with me j 
And we 'U go wbeie BmoIiub nts astride) 
Perched high on baneb three.' 

Moore's noe is cautiotu, soft, sediiotire, slippery, and 
covered at times with a thin, tremulous veil of religious 
sentimentalism. 

In regard to Byron, he was an unscrupulous, com* 
mitted partisan ; he was as much bewitched by him 
as ever man has been by woman ; and therefore to 
him, at last> the task of editing Byron's * Memoirs ' was 
giv^. 

This Byron, whom they all knew to be obscene h^ond 
what even their most drunken tolerance could at first 
endure; this man, whose fool license spoke out what 
most men' conceal from mere respect to the decent 
instincts of humanity; whose 'honour was lost,' — was 
submitted to this careful numipulator, to be turned oat 
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a perfected idol for a world longing for an idol> as thd 
Israelites longed for tbe calf in Horeb. 

The iniagQ was to be iurested with deceitihl gloriefl 
ani sMfting haloea, — admitted faults spoken of as pecti^ 
liarities of sacred origin, — and tbe world g^ven to nnder- 
stand that no common rule or measure could apply td 
such an undoubtedly divine production} and so the 
hearts of men were to be wrung with pity for his sorrows 
as the yearning pain of a god, and with anger at hia 
injuries as sacrilege on the sacredneBS of genius, till 
they were ready to cast themselves at his feet, and 
adore. 

Then be was to be set ap on a pedestal, li^e Nebn- 
chadneszar's image on the plains of Dura; and what 
time the world heard the sound of cornet, sackbut, and 
dulcimer, in his enchanting verse, they were to foil 
down and worship. 

For Lady Byron, Moore had simply the rei^wct that 
a commoner has for a lady of rank, and a good deal of 
the feeling that seems to underlie all English literature) 
— that it is no matter what becomes of the woman 
when the man's story is to be told. But, with aU idi 
faults, Moore was not a cruel man; and we cannob 
conceive snch outrageous cruelty and ungentlemanly 
mdelicacy towards an unoffending woman, as he eboitt iit 
these ■ Memoirs,' without referring them to Lord Byron's 
own influence iU making him an unscrupulous, com* 
tnitted partisan on his side. 

So little pity, BO little sympathy, did he suppoddLad^ 
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Bpda to be worthy of, that h^ laid before h^, in the 
sigbt of aU the world, Belectdona from ber hasband'4 
letters and joomalsj in whidi the privacied of hef 
courtship aad married life were jested upon with a 
vulgar levity ; letters filled, from tbe time of tbe> act 
of separatiott, with a constant suoceasion of naroasmsk 
stabs, stings, epigrams, and vindictive allunons to her^ 
self, bringing her into direct and iuBulting comparison 
with bis various mistresses, and implying their superi- 
ority over her. There, too, were gross attacks on ber 
father and mother, as having been tbe instigators of the 
separation ; and poor Lady Milbanke, in particular, is 
sometimes mentioned with epithets so offensive, that 
^e editor prudently covers the terms with stars, sa in- 
tending language too gross to be printed. 

Tbe last mistress of Lord Byron is uniformly brought 
forward in terms of such respect and consideration, tbat 
one would suppose that the usual moral laws tbat regu- 
late English family life bad been specially repealed in 
bis fiwour. Moore quotes with approval letters from 
Shelley, stating Uiat Lord Byron's connection with La 
Cluicdoli has been of inestimable benefit to him ; and 
titat be is now becomii^ what he sbould be, * a virtuous 
man.' Moore goes on to speak of the connection as 
one, though somewhat reprehensible, yet as having all 
those advantages of marri^e and settled domestic ties 
that Byron's affectionate spirit had long sighed for, but 
never before found ; and in his last rievmi of the poet's 
character, at the end of the volume, he brings the 
J a 
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mlstxesB into direct oomparison vlth tiie wife in a single 
sentence : * The woman to whom he gave the lore of 
hiB matnrer years idolises his name ; and, with a aingls 
v/nhappy exertion, scaroe an instance is to be found of 
one brought . . . into relations of amity with him who 
did not retain a kind r^ard for Mm in life, and a fond- 
ness for his memory.* 

Literature has never yet seen the instance of a person, 
of Lady Byron's rank in life, placed before the world in 
a position more humiliatii^ to womanly dignity, or 
wounding to womanly delicacy. 

The direct implication is, that she has no feelings to be 
hurt, no heart to be broken, and is not worthy even of 
Qie consideration which in ordinary life is to be ac- 
corded to a widow who has received those awful tidings 
which generally must awaken many emotions, and 
call for some consideration, even in the most callous 
heiurts. 

The woman who we are told walked the room, vainly 
striving to control the sobs that shook her frame, while 
she sou{^t to draw horn the servant tiiat last message of 
her husband which she was never to hear, was not 
thought worthy even of the lighia of common humanity. 

The first volume of the 'Memoir' came out in 1630. 
Then for tlie first time came one flash of lightning from 
the silent cloud ; and she who had never spoken before 
spoke out. The libAls on the memory of her dead 
pacents drew from her what her own wrongs never did. 
During all this time, while her husband had been keep- 
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iag her effigy dangling before the public aa a mark 
for Bolenm curses, and filthy lampoona, and aecrtHy- 
drculiited disclosoreB, that spared no eacredneaa and 
Tiolated every deconun, she had not uttered a word. 
She had been subjected to nameless insults, discussed 
in the assemblies of drunkards, and challenged to 
speak for herself. Like the chaste lady in 'Comus,* 
whom the vile wizard had bound in the enchanted seat 
to be * grinned at and chattered at* by all the filthy 
rabble of his dehumanised rout, she had remained pure, 
lofty, and undefiled ; and the stains of mud and mire 
thrown upon her had &]len from her spotless garments. 

Now that she is dead, a recent writer in ' The London 
Quarterly ' dares give voice to an insinuation which even 
Byron gave only a auggeation of when he called his wife 
Clytemsestra ; and hints that she tried the power of 
youth and beauty to win to her the young solicitor 
Lushington, and a handsome young officer of high rank. 

At this time, suck insinuaJjons had not been thought 
of; and the only and chief all^ation against Lady 
Byron had been a cruel severity of virtue. 

At all events, when laAj Byron spoke, the world 
listened with respect, and believed what she said. 

- Here let us, too, read her statement, and give it the 
careful attention she solicits (Moore's ' Life of Byron,' 
vol. vi. p. 276) : — 

' 'I Itan disregarded vuioni publioatiom in wluoh facts within 
mj own Iraowledge hkve been gToady misrepreaented ; bnt I am 
la^ed npon to notice aoqie of the enoneons statementa prooaedag 
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^om baa who dtdnu to be con^deied m Lord Bjron's ooofldantiftl 
and aati|ioriMd friend. Domestio details ought not to be intruded 
on the public Attention : if, howoTer, they art ao intruded, the 
peraona affected b; them have a right tn refute injorioua chargea. 
Hi. Uoore has promnlgated his own impieeaona of private evento 
i;i wUph I was moat neail; oonoenied, aaif he poaoonaod a compe- 
tent knowledge of the aul^ect. Having survived Lord Byion, I 
feel increased relactenoa to advert to any rarcumatences comiected 
with the period of my marries; nor ia it now my intention to 
disdoae thivn further thvi nuy be indiapenaably lequisito for the 
ei)d I have io view. Self-vindieatioi) is not the motive which 
actuates me to make this appeal, and the spirit of accusation is 
unniingled with it ; but when the conduct of my parents ia brought 
forward in a diagmcafnl light hy the pasaages aelectad from Lord 
Syion'a letters, end hy the remarks of his biographer, I feel honnd 
to justify their characteia &om imputetions which I hnovi to be 
false. The passages from Lord Byron's letters, to which I refer, 
are, — the aspersion on my mother's character (p. 648, 1. 4) ; * " My 
ohild is very well and flourishiug, I hear; but I most see also. I 
ftelno dispodtion to resign it to the smfiviiMY'^^"'''''"'''^* 
toeitfy." The BBaeridon of hei dishononrable conduct in employing 
a spy (p. 64S, L 7, Ac) : "A Mrs. 0. (naw a kind of housekeeper 
and ipyofLa^ ^■'*}i who, in her better days, was a washerwoman, 
is Buppoaed to be — ^by the learned— very much the occult came dl 
our domeatia discrepancies." "fhe aeeming exoulpation of myself 
in the extract (p. 040), with the words immediately following it, 

" Hei nearest relationa are a ; " where tiie blank dearly implies 

something too o&n^Te for publication. These passages tend to 
throw suspicion on my parent*, and ^ve reason to aaeribe the 
aeparation either to their direct agency, or to that of "offidons 
BpieB"employedbyihem.t From the following part of the narrative 
(p. 643), it most also be inferred that an undue influence vras 
exercised hy them for the accompliahment of this purpose ; " It was 
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ia K foir iceeba a&ea the Iftttei commnniciition between ni (Lcud 
BTion Mtd Vx. Uoore) that X^dj Byron adopted the deternunfttion 
of puiiiig from Mm. She hod left London at the latter end of 
JanuBiy, <m ftTuit to her father's hooae in L^ceeterehire; and 
Lord Bjron wae in a short time to follow her. They bad parted 
in the utmost kindness, — she wzote him ■ letter, tad of plft/fulness 
Wd affection, on the road; and, immediately on her aniTal at 
Eid:bf Uelloty, her Athei mote to aoqnaint Lord Byron that she 
ironld retnm to him no more." 

'In my ohemrationB npon this statement, I< shall, as fiur as pos- 
^ble, avoid tonching'on any mattem relating personally to Lord 
Byron and myself. The fiuts are,— I left Ltmdon for Kiikby 
Uallory, the rasdence of my fUhor wd mother, on the 16th c^ 
January, 1816. Lord Byron had algnifled to me in writing (Jan. 
6) his alwolate de^ that I should leare London on the earliest 
day that I conid oOnreniently fix. It was not safb for me to 
undertake the fatigue of a jonmey sooner thui tiie 16th. I^ 
vionaly to my departuie, it had been strongly impressed on my 
mind that Lend Byron waa onder the influence of insanity. HiIs 
o^idon WIS derived in a great measure bom the oommonlcationi 
made to me by his neareet reUtires and personal attendant, who 
had more opportunities than myself of observing him daring tiie 
latter part of my atay in town. It was even represented to me 
that he was in danger of dealzoying bimtelf. WUh tk« eoneur- 
rmoe o^ Aw fmnOy, I had conanlted Dr. Baillie, as a Mend fJsn, 
9), respecting thia supposed malady. On ao^nainting him with 
the stata of the case, and with Lord Byron's desire that I should 
leave Lcmdtm, Br. BsilUe thought that my absence might be ad- 
visable as an experiment, mtuamg the fact of mental derangement; 
tea Dr. Baillie, not having had acc e sa to Lord Byron, could not 
pronounce ■ pontive ojunion on that point. He enjoined that^ in 
correspondence with Lord Byron, I should aT<nd all hat light and 
aootluag to^£a. Under these impreeaiona I left London, deter- 
mined to follow the advice gjven by Dr. Baillie. Whatever might 
hAve been ^ nature of Loid Byron's conduct towards me from 
the &ne of my marriage, yet, supposing him to be in a state of 
mmtal alienation, it was not for ma, not for any petsim of common 
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hnmaaity, to muufert «t thtt moment k seuM of uynvy. On the 
day of mj departure, ud again an mj amval at Eirkbj (Jan. 16), 
I inote to Lord BTTon in a kind and cheerful tone, MOOtding to 
flioae medical direoti<mi. 

'The la*t letter waa urcnlsted, and emploTed aa t, pretext for 
the charge of my having heen nibeequentlj i^tiitHMd to " deaert " * 
my hoabead. It baa been argued that I parted from Lord Bjton 
in perfect harmony; that feeling* iacompetible with inj deep 
Knae of ii^ar]> had dictated the letter which I addieaaed to him ; 
And that my eentimenta must have been changed by peramuion and 
interferrace when I waa imdet the toof of my paieuta. Theae m- 
aertiona and infeiencea »n wholly destitute of foundation. When 
I arrived at Kirkby Mallot;, my paienta were unacquainted with 
the existence of any canaea likely to dea^y my proapecta of hap- 
pineae ; and, when I commnnicated to them the opinion which had 
been fonued concemuig Lord Byron's atate of mind, they wete 
moat anxious to promote hia reatoration by every meana in theii 
power. They aasured those relations who were with him in Lon- 
don, that " they would devote theii whole care and attention to 
tiie Blleviation of hia malady;" and hoped to make the best 
arrangements tat hia comfort if he could be induced to nnt them. 
. ' With these intentions, my mother wrote tm the 17th to Xiord 
Byron, inviting him to Kiikby Malloiy. She had always treated 
him with an affectiooAte oonsideiation and indulgence, which ex- 
tended to every little peculiarity of hia feelings. Never did an 
irritating word escape her lips in her whole intercourse with him. 
The Bcooonta given me after I left Lord Byion, by the pereons in 
constant inleioonise with him, added to those doubts which bad 
before transiently occurred to my mind as to the reality of the 
alleged disesse ; and the reports of his medical sttendant were Ux 
from establishing the existence of anything like lunacy. Under 
this uncertunty, I deemed it right to communicate to my parent^ 
that, if I were to connder Lord Byron's past conduct as that of a 
pereon of sound mind, nothing could induce me to return to him. 
It therefore appeared expedient, both to them and myself, to 

* ' The dMsrted husband,' p. 6S1. 
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Miuult the abletl mdTiwn. For tliat algect, lad alw to dbttia 
still fiirduc infimution leapeotiiig the ^ipMnnoM which Momed 
to indicate mental denogerooi^ mj mother determined to go to 
London. Shewaa empowered by me to take legal opinionaon a 
.written statement of mine, thongli I bad then leaaona (or noernng 
a part of the cam from the knowledge even of my faciei and 
mother. Beiog connnced by the result of these inqniriet^ and by 
the tenor of Lord Byron'a proceedings, that tbe notion of insanity 
was an illmioa, I no longer hesitated to authoiise sudi meosoiee 
as were neceaaary in order to secore roe from being ever again 
placed in his power. Oonformably with tlus resolotifni, my 
father wrote to him on the 2nd of February to propose an amicable 
separation. Lord Byron at first rqeoted tltia proposal ; bnt when 
it was distinctly notified to him that, if be peiidsted in his refusal, 
recoone mnst be had to I^al measures, he agreed to sign a deed 
of separation. Upon applying to Br. Lnshiogton, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with all the dtcnmstances, to state in writing 
what he recollected upon this subject, I t^ceired &om him the fol- 
lowing letter, by which it will be numifest that my mother cannot 
have been actuated by any hostile or Dngeneraos motiTea towards 
Lord Byron: — 

' "My sus Ladt BrBOir, — I can rely upon the accuracy of my 
memory fix the following statement. I was originaUj oonsulted 
by Lady I^oel, on your behalf, whilst yon were in the country. 
Tbe dtcnmstances detuled by her were such as justified a separa- 
tion ; bnt they were not of that aggmTatad description as to render 
such h measure indispetisaUe. On Lady Noel's representation, 
I deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron practicable, and felt 
most sincerely a wish to aid in e^cting it. There was not on 
Lady Noel's part any exaggeration of tiie fiicts ; nor, so far as 
I could perceive, any determination to pierent n return to Lord 
Bynm: oeit^ly none was expressed when I spoke of a reconcilia- 
tion. When you came to town, in about a tortiiight, or perhaps 
more, after my first interriew with Lady Noel, I was for tiie fint 
time informed by you of facts utterly unkncniit "> I ^eve no 
donbt^ to Six Bslph and Lady Noel. On receiTing tliis additional 
informatioa, my ojonion was entirely changed: I Considered • 
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laoondltition impoarilbl?. I deckred my opinion, ud add«d, tlwt, 
tf (noh an ide» should 1m •ntertiined, I could no^ alther jnba- 
tionally oi otherwiae, take taj part tomid* effecting it. 
' " Believfl me, reij ^iQifnUy joiin, 

' " SziPH. LlTBHITeiOX. 
' " Oreat Geoigs Street, Jtn. SI, ISSO." 

' I li&T« onl; to obferre, tliat, if the 8tttt4>>>enta on itrliicb my 
l^al ftdviaen (the late Sir ^mnel }tomillj nnd Sr. Lnfbinjtop) 
Ibtmftd theii opinioiu were fiUfe, tbe rMpoiudlolitr and thq odiuip 
ehonld NBt with mt onfy. I tmst tliat the &cta which X l]Ave 
here iriefly lecaj^tnlsted will ahsolvp my father and mother from 
all'accuwtiona with regard to the part thej took in the teparation 
between Lord Byron and iny»elf, 

*They neither originated, iuBtigatad, nor adviBed that separa- 
tion; and they cannot be condenmed fbr having afibrded to their 
daughter the aaaiita ac a and protection which she oUimed. There 
Ii no otiiar near relaliTe to vindicate thur memory from inmlt 
I am Uierefoie compelled to Iseak the silence which I had hoped 
always to observe, and to solicit from tli« readers of Lord Byron's 
"lifo" an impartial coiudderation of the tesdmony extorted from 
me. <A. L Nqvl Btboit. 

" •S»DgeiEiU,Feb.lS,lS30.' 

The effect of thin statement on the literary world 
Qiay be beet judged by the distioflston of it by Ghiisto- 
pher Korth (WIIbod) in tiie sacceedii^ May number of 
( The Nootes,' where the braveBt and moat generoaa of 
liter^ men that th^ were — himself the husbaiid of 4 
geiitle wi£&7— thu; give^ ieotence i the oonveiBatjpp 19 
between North and the Shepherd : — 

^orth- — ' Ctod forbid fahpnjd wound ^9 feelings <^ Lady Byrop, 
of who^ character, ^nown to me bat 1^ the bigh wtijmation m 
V^et it is held by fiH who have enjoyed her fineqdpltip, I hare 
ilwaye fpo^enwit^ ret^wctl , . ■ 611(014;^ I, witltoat h i g n hTW ^ 
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<>r indeUiMCj, «aj, hem uqoog onmlvMv JtuuM^ tli&t, bj muiTiiig 
Bjtm, ilie took upon henel^ iriUi ejw Tride open and coattimBA 
oleatlj convinced, duties verj different bom thoM of iriiioli, even 
in common cues, the piesaging fonnght ■hadova . . . the light 
of the flnt nnptUl moon F ' 

Shepherd, — ^'Bhedid tiutt, sir; b^ m^ tioth, she did that' 

IfortA. — 'HisBS^bankfl knew that he WM r^cl^on^ a nk^ and 
a rou^; '.and although hia geninf 'wiped off, bj impaseioned elo-. 
qsraice ip loTe-lett«M thftt fntf fdt to be iirenstible, oir hid.the 
innst stain o^ that tepioMdi, itiU SDn Hilh«nke mnat lure 
.b^eved it a perilous tlu^g to be the wife of Lmd Bjron. . . . 
Bnt still, by joining her life to Ms in marriage, she pledged her 
troth and her fi|i^ and Ifer lor^ under prob^l^litias of tenn, 
disturbing, perhaps fearful trials, in the fatiiie. . . , 

'But. I tUnk Ladj Bttod oagbt not t« have printed that Nor- 
ntive. Death abn)gal«s not the rights of a husband to his wife's 
.(d]«nee when speech Is fiitol ... to his bharaolor as a man. Bas 
aha not flung susfdcion otsi hia bones interred, that tbej ore the 
bones of a — monsterp ... If Bjron's nns or crimes — for we are 
driven to use terrible terms — were unendurable and unforgivable 
as if sgsinst the Holj Ghost, ought the wheel, the racV, or the 
stake to have extorted that confasnon firom his widow's breast P 
. , . Snt there was no sooh pun here. Jamas : the declaiatian was 
voluntary, and it was calm. Self-collected, and ga&ering up all 
her faculties and fbelings into unshrinking strength, she denounced 
before oU the world— and' throughout all space and all time— her 
husband, as exconunnnicsted I7 his Tioes beta woman's bosom. 

''Twaa to vindicate the oharacter of her parents that l^j 
Byron wrote,— a holj purpose and devont, nor do I doubt sincere- 
But filial affection and reveienpe, sacred as they ore, may be 
Uaineleasly, nay, righteously, subordinate to conjugal duties, 
Whi^ die not with the dead, oie eztingiiisbed hot even hy the sins 
of the dead] ireie fbey ifi foul *» ^^ gnve's corruption.' 

itere is wh^ Johi) Sti^^rt MiU ci^Ib the liter&^orQ of 
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slavei; for woman, in length and breadth; and, that 
all women may understand the doctrine, the Shepherd 
now takes up bis parable, and expounds the true posi- 
tion of the wife. We render bis Scotch into English : — 

' Not K few such widows do I know, whom brutal, profligate, 
aad sa*ag« bnabands have btonght to the brink of the graTe,-— m 
good, as bright, a* innocent t, and far more foiginng than, Lad7 
Bjvm. There the; ait in theit obaooie, Tarely-Tiated dwelling!; 
fi» aTmpathy instructed h; snflering knows well that the deepest 
and moat hopeleai misery ia least g^Tsn to complaint.' 

Then follows a pathetic picture of one such widow, 
trembling and &inting for hunger, obliged, on her way 
to the well for a can of water, her only drink, to sit 
down on a < Jnu^u'e * and say a prayer. 

' Yet she's deoootly, jea, tidilf diessed, poor creature I in sair 
worn widow's clotbef^ a single suit foe Saturday and Saodsf ; her 
hair, untimelj gnj, ia neatly hiaided nnder har oiape cap; and 
sometimea, when all ia still and aolitary in tho Selia, and all 
labour has disappeared into the honae, jon ma; see har stealing hj 
herself, or leading one wee orphan bj the hand, with another at 
her breast, to the kirkjard, where tbe love of her jouth and the 
husband of her prime is buried. 

! Ye(^' safB the Shepherd, * hs was a brute, a ruffian, a monster. 
When drunk, how he raged sad cursed and ewore 1 Often did 
she dread that, in his fita of inhnmai) passion, ha would have 
murdered the babj tit hei breast; for she had aeen him dash their 
onlj little bo7, a child of eight yean old, on the floor, till the 
blood gushed &om hie ears; and then the madmso threw himself 
down on the bodj, and howled for the gallaws. Limmera haunted 
his door, and he thein ; and it was hei* to lie, not aleep, in a cold, 
fbrsaken bed, once the hed of peace, affection, and perfect happ< 
ness. Often be stmid: her; and oiice when she was pi^;n«nt 
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vlth tbkt verjarfhta now smiling on bar toeast, laadibig ont hia 
wee flngen to touch Uie flowen on his fkther's grave. . . • 

' But she trie* to smile among the neighboan, and speaks ot 
her boy's likeness to its father; nor, when the convenation tnniri 
on hygune times, does she feai to let his name escape bar white 
lips, " My Zlobert ; the bairn 's not ill-&ronred, bnt he will nerer 
look like his bthOT,''— and mch sayingi^ uttflied in a calm, sweet 
Toice. Nay, I remember once how her pale countenance reddened 
with a sudden flush of pride, when a gosaipng crone alluded to 
their wedding ; and the -widow's eye brightened throngb her team 
to hear how Uie bridegroom, uttii^ that sabbath in his &oat seat 
bende his bonny bride, had not bis et^oal for strength, stature, 
and aU that is beauty in nun, in all the congregation. That, 
I say, tor, whether right oi wrong, w»~-fmrywm«M.' 

Here is a specimen of bow ereo generous men bad 
been so perverted by the enchantment of Lord Enron's 
geniuB> as to torn all the pathos and power of the 
strongest literahue of that da; against the persecuted, 
pure woman, and for the strong, wicked man. These 
'Blackwood' writers knew, by Byron's own filthy, 
ghastly writings, which had gone sorely agiunst thalr 
own moral stomachs, that he was fool to the bone. 
Tbey could see, in Moore's ' Memoirs' right before tbem, 
bow be bad caught an innocent girl's heart by sendii^^ 
a loT&-letter, and offer of marriage at the end of a long 
friendly correspondence, — a letter that bad been written 
to aktno to bis libertine set, and sent on the toss-up of 
a copper, because be cared nothing for it one way or the 
other. 

They admit that, baring won this poor girl, he bad 
been savage, brutal, drunken, cruel. Th^ bad read 
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tli6 filthy taunts in 'Don Jnui,' and £he nflmeleBs 
abomination^ in the 'Autobiography.' "tbej bad ad- 
mitted among themselTea that his honour was lost ; but 
■till this abused, desecrated woman most rmierence her 
brutal mastei'B memory, and not speak, even to defend 
tlie grave of her own kind fibber and mother. 
- That there was no lover of her youth, tiiat the mar- 
Tt&ge-Tow had been a hideoaB> ahameless cheat, is on the 
&«) of Moore's account ; yet tiio ' Blackwood * does not 
liee it nor feel it, and brings up against Lady Byron 
this touching stoiy of a poor widow, who really had bad 
a true lovei once, — a lover maddened, imbruted, lost, 
throngh that very drdnkenaess in which the Noctes 
dab were always glbrying. 

It is because of such trauagresBors as Byron, audi 
supporters as Mooie And the Ifoctes Club, that tberti 
d/re so many helpless, cowering, broken-hearted, abject 
women, given over to the aniUial lore which they share 
aliice with the poor d<^,— ^the dog, who, beaten, kicked, 
st&rved, and cuffed, still lies by his drunken master with 
great anxious tiyes of love and sorrow, and with sweet, 
brut^ forgiveness ii^atles iii>oii bis bosom, as ha lies ia 
bis filth in the snowy ditch, to keep the warmth of lifis 
in bim. Great is the mystery of tiiis fidelity in the 
poOr, Idvit^ brute, — most mournful and most sacred ! 

]&ut, oh that a noble tban should have no higher ideal 
of the love of a high-sonled, heroio woman t Oh that 
Aen should teach women that they owe no higher 
daties, and ore capable of no higher tenderness thaii 
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«7^-4ofitig, ever'forgiTiiig, becatiae (Tod ha& gif att hifl 
no high range of mor&l feculties^ no denM Of justicAj tS 
conseqaent horror at impurity and rileness. 

Hnch of the heaatiful patience and foi^teUeti tif 
women is made possible to thetn by that utter detidiiiii 
to the 8«nM of jttsHca which the laws, literature, and 
misanderertood religion of England have sooght to in- 
duce in woman as a spedal grace and virtue. 

The lesson to womui in tliis patbetio piece of special 
pleading is, that man may sink himself below the brute, 
inay wallow in 61tb like the swine, may tnfti his houtt 
into i hell, beat and tottvire his childreti, fofsa&S th§ 
marfiage-bed for foul rivals ; yet all this does not dis- 
solve the marriage-vow on her part^ nor free his bounden 
serf from her obUgation to honour his Uieinoiry,--^-hay> 
tti sacrifice to it the honour diie to a kind &tlter and 
mother, slandered in their silent graves. 

Such was the sympathy^ and sach the advice^ Qiat 
tb.6 best litersttire of Et^land bonld give to a young 
'ffidow, a peeress of England, whose bnsband, as 
they verily believed and admitted, might have done 
VHjrM than iH this ; whose primes might have been 
'foul, monstrous, nnfb^vable as the sin dgainst thcf 
Holy Qhost.' If these things be done in the gi'een tree, 
ifi^hatBhallbe doheinthedry? If the peeress OA d ^/<i 
has n6 rigbte> wh&t is the ^tate of the cotter's wife f 

But) in the Sanie papei', Notih s^h blatnea Lady^ 
fiyroD fbr not having come out with the wM^' AOlj^ 
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before the vorld at tiie time elie eeporated firom her 
husbaod. He Bays of the time when she first consolted 
ooimsel throi^h her mother, keejung back one item, — 

'How veak, and wone Qua weak, «t Book a jnnctaiie, oil 
whiok hoDg hat whole fate, to aak l^al advica on am impetfect 
dociimeiit I Give ^e delieacy of a Tiitaoos woman its due ; but 
at BOob a cride, when the question waa wkatker ber conadence 
waa to be free bom the oath of oathd, delioai^ ahould bare died, 
and nature was privileged to ahow unaabamed— ^ sack theie ww4 
— the tecords of ntteimoBt poUution.' 

Sht>^i«rd. — ' And what think ye, tai. Qui a,' thig pollution could 
bae been, that sae electiifled Di. LushingtonP ' 

iVbrtt.— < Bad— bad— bad, Jamea. HameleaB, it ia hcciDllei 
named, it mig^t leave Bjiaa'e memoij yet Within the tange of 
pitf and foigivenesa ; and, where they aie, &eir aater ofiectiona 
will not he far ; though, like weeping seiapha, standing aloof, and 
Tiling their winga.' 

Sh^pAerd. — 'She should indeed haebeennlent — till the gnve 
had dosed on ber sottowa as on bis sins.' 

Iforth. — '£ve>t how the lAould ^ttik,—oi some one else for 
her, — . . . and a few words will suffice. Woru the condition of 
tiie desd men's name cannot be— far, far better it might — I 
believe it would be — weie aU the truth somehow or otker de- 
clared ; and declared it roust be, not for Byron's sake only, but 
for the sake of hnnuini^ itself ; and then a niitdgated aentence, or 
eternal dlence.* 

We have another diBcosBion of Lad; Byron's dnties 
in a further number of ' Slackwood.' 

The 'Memoir ' bein^ out, il was proposed that there 
should be a complete sjmotation of Byron's works gotten 
up, and adorned, for the farther glorification of his 
inenjory, with portraits of the yarioufl women whom he 
had delighted to honour. 
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Murray applied to Lady Byron for her portnut, and 
wa8 met with a cold, decided aegatire. After readings 
all the partioalars of Byron's harem of mifitresaee, and 
Moore's comparisons between herself and La G-uicciolt, 
one might vmagvM reasons why a lady, with proper 
aelf-respect, should object to appearing in this manner. 
One would suppose there might have been gentlemen 
who could well appreciate the motive of that refusal; 
but it was only considered a new evidence that she was 
indifferent to her conjugal dutiesj and wanting in that 
respect which Christopher Kortb had told her she owed 
a husband's memory, though his crimes were foul as the 
rottenness of the grave. 

Never, since Queen Vashti refused to come at the 
command of a drunken husband to show herself to bis 
drunken lords, was there a clearer case of disrespect to 
the marital dignity on the part of a wife. It was a 
plain act of insubordination, rebellion against law and 
order ; and how shocking in Lady Byron, who ought to 
feel herself but too much flattered to be exhibited to 
the public as the head wife of a man of genius I 

Means were at once adopted to subdue her contu- 
macy, of which one may read in a note to the ' Black- 
wood ' (Noctes), September 1832. An artist was sent 
down to Ealing to take her picture by stealth as die sat 
in church. Twosittings were thusobtainedwithouther 
' knowledge. In the third one, the artist placed himself 
boldly before her, and sketched, so that she could not bnt 
observe him. We shall give the rest in Ma<^enzie*B own 
a 
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words, a> a remarkable ipeolmea of the obtuseoeu, aofc 
to say indelicacy of feeling, which seemed to pervade 
the literary circles of England at the time : — 

' Afler prayen, 'Wrigbt and hU friend (the artist) were Tinted 
by an ambassador bom her ladjabip to ini^uire the meaning of 
what she had seen. The replj -wu, that Mx. Mmra; mud hare 
bar poitiut, and was compelled to tahe what she refuted to give. 
The result wa^ Wright was requested to visit her, which he did ; 
taUng with him, not tha sketch, which was very good, but an- 
other, in which there was a strong touch of caricature. fisthBi 
than allow iAat to appear as ber likeness (a very natural and 
womanly feeling by the waj), she consented to sit for the portrait 
to W. J. Newton, which was engraved, and is here alluded to.' 

The artlesa barbarism of this note is too good to be 
lost ; but it is quite borne out by the oonrer^tion in the 
Noctes Club, which it iJIuatrates. 

It wonld appear from this conversation liiat these 
Byron beauties appeared sucoeseivel; in pamphlet form ; 
and the picture of Lady Byron is thus dbcusaed : — 

JfvKan.— ' I drai't know if you bare seen the laat brochure. 
It has a cbanning bead of I^dy Byron, who, it seems, sat on 
purpose: and that's very agreeable to bear of; for it shows her 
ladyship has got over ai^ little xxnoMa GttA Hooie's " Life" ocoa- 
Koned, and Is now willing^to contribate anyOiing in her power to 
the reel monnuient of Byron'i genius.' 

North. — 'I am delighted to hear of this: 'tis really very 
noble in the mifortunate lady. I never saw her. Is the fue a 
striking one P' 

JfuStim.— ' Eminently so, — a most calm, penave, melancholy 
style of natave beauty,— aod a moat touching contrast to the 
moida of Athens, Annesley, and all the rest of them. Fm nm 
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Tonll bftTs tlie proof Hiideii hn ant jou framed for the Bondoi* 
»ttho Lodge.' 

JVbrtf.— ' Bj all muni. I mwui to do HaA for all tlte Bjiob 
BwuliM.' 

Bat it Eoa; be asked. Was there not a man in all 
England with delicacy enougli to feel for Lady Rjxon, 
and chivalry enough to speak a bold word for her? 
Yes : there was one. Thomas Campbell the poet, when 
he read Lady Byron'a statement, believed it, as did 
Christopher North ; but it affected him differently. It 
appears be did not believe it a wife's dut^ to bum her- 
self on her husband's fonaral-pile, as did Christopher 
North; and held the singular idea* that a wife had 
some rights as a human being as well as a husband. 

Lady Byron's own sUtement appeared in pamphlet 
form in 1830 : at least, such is the data at the foot of 
the 'document. Thomas Campbdl, in *The New 
Monthly Magazine,* shortly after, printed a spirited, 
gentlemanly defeitoe of Lady Byron, and administered a 
pointed rebuke to Moore for the rudeness and indeli- 
cacy he had shown in selecting from Byron's letters 
the coarsest against herself, her parents, and her old 
governess Mrs. Clermont, and by the indecent com- 
parisons he had instituted between Lady Byron and 
Lord Byron's last mistress. 

It is refreshing to hear, at last, £rom somebody who 
is not altogether on his knees at the feet of the popular 
idol, and who has some chivalry for womfui, and some 
idea of common bomanity. He says, — ■ 
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'I found my right 1a apeftk on this pttlnfol subject on its now 
m'tvoeabh pubKoUy, biought up afreih u it hu lieeii bj Hr> Hoore, 
to be the theme of diacoone to roiUion*, and, if I «it not mncb, the 
canae of misconoeption to iimuinerable minds. I daim to speak of 
Ladf BjioD in the right of a man, and of a Mend to the rights of 
woman, end to liberty, end to natnrel mligion. I daim a righ^ 
more especially, as one of the many friends of Lady Byron, who, 
one and fdl, feel aggrieved by this produotion. It has Tirtoslly 
drafted her fbrwud £rom the shade of retirement^ whei« she had 
hid her sonows, and compelled her to de&nd the heads of her 
fiiends and her parents from bring crushed under the tombstone 
of Byron. Nay, in a general view, it hss forced her to defend 
hendf-f though, with her true sense and hei pure taste, she stands 
above sll specisl pleading. To jJenaiy explanation she ought not 
— she nevet sftoS be driven, Ur. Hoore is too much a gentleman 
not to shudder at the thought of that ; but if other Byionists, of a 
for different stsmp, were to force the savage ordMl, it is her 
enemies, and not she, that would have to dread the burning plough- 

' We, her friends, have no wish to prolmig the discussion : hut 
a few words we micsf add, even to ha odn^ble statement; for 
hers is a cause not only dear to her fiiend^ but having become, 
fhun Mr. Moore and her misfbrtunee, a publlcly-agilatAd cause, 
it concerns morality, and the most sacred rights of the sex, that 
she should (and that, too, without mote special explanations) be 
acquitted out and oii^ and honourably acqaitt«d, in this bosineaa, 
of all sbaie in the blame, which is one and indivinble. Uj, Hooie, 
on farther reflection, may see this; and his return to candour will 
surprise OB lees than his momentary deviation fivm its path. 

' For the tact of Mr. Moore's conduct in this affiiii, I bare not 
to answer; hut, if iudelicscybe charged upon me, I scorn the 
diarge. Neither will I submit to be called Lord Byron's accuaei ; 
becanse a woid egeinst him I wish not to say beyond what is 
painfully wrung from me by the necessity of owning or illustrating 
Lady Byron's unblomableness, and of repelling certoia misconcep- 
tions respecting her, which are now wsUfing the foehionohle world, 
and which have been fostered (though Heaven knows where they 
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were bom) moat delicatelr and wuDjby the ObiiatiaD godfather' 
ahip of Ur. Ifoon. 

'I write not at Lady Byren's bidding. I have ueTer 
humiliated tAiher hm or myHlf by aakiiig ^ I ihoiild write, or 
vAat I shunld write ; that ie to tay, I never applied to bet for 
infoimatioii agunst Lord Byron, tiiough I was jiutified, aa one 
intending to criticise Hr. Moore, in inqoiring into the truth of 
aome of hia statements. NeiUier wiU I anfier myself to be 
called her champion, if by {hat word be meant the advocate 
of her mere legal innocence ; for that^ I take it, nobody 
questions. 

' Still less ia it from the sorry impulae of pity that I apeak at 
QoB noble woman } tea I look with wonder and even envy at the 
proud puri^ of her sense and conscience, that have carried her 
exqnirite aenmhilitiee in triumph through such poignant tribul&- 
tiqps. But I am proud to be called her fiiend, the humble illua- 
toator of her cause, and the advocate of those pindples which 
make it to me moro interesting than Lord Byron's. Lady Byron 
(if the sulyect mnat be discussed) belongs to sentiment and 
morally (at least «a mach as Lord Byr<m); nor is ahe to be 
anfibred, when compelled to apeak, to ruse her voice as in a 
desert, with no Iriendly vdce to respond to her. Lady Byron 
oonld not have outlived het sufferings if she had not wound up 
her fortitude to the high point of trusting mainly for consolation, 
not to the oianion of the world, but to her own inward peace; 
and, having said what ought to convince the world, I verily beUeve 
that she has less care about the &shioDable opinion respecting her 
than any of h«r friends can have. But we, her friends, nix with 
the world ; and we hear ofiensive ahenrdities about her, which we 
have a right to put down. 

' I proceed to deal more generally with Mr. Moore% book. Tou 
■peak, tSx. Hoore, ageidst Lord Byron'a cenauren in a tone of 
Indignation which ia perfbcUy lawful towards calnnmions tra- 
dncen, but which wiU not terrify me, or any other man of courage 
who ia no calurooiator, from uttering his mind freely with regard 
to this part of yonr hero's conduct. I question your philoeophj 
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in essnming tlwt »11 that ia noUe in Bjron's foeUj wu inoon- 
uatent with the poambUlt^ of hit heing devoted to a pura ind 
good woman ; and I repiidiat« your morality for canting too com- 
placently ahout "the Utb of his imagioation," aitd the miBettled 
feret of his pastdons, being any ezcoMa fbr his planting the Uo 
dotttourtux of domeatio tniffeting in a meek woman'i'boBOin. 

'Thew are hard words, Ur. Uoore ; but you have brought 
them on yourself by yont Tolmitary ignorance of bets known to 
me ; for you might and ought to haTe known both sides of the 
question; and, if the subject was too delicate for you to consult 
Lady Byron's confidential friends, yon ought to Iutb had nothing 
to do with the subject But you cannot have submitted youi 
book even to Lord Byron's deter, otherwise she would have set 
yon right about the imaginary spy, Hre. Olermont.' 

Campbell now goes od to print, at his own peril, be 
Bays, and without time to ask leave, the following note 
from Ladj Byron in reply to an application be made to 
ber, when he was about to review Moore's boob, for an 
* estimate as to tbe correctness of Moore's statements.' 
The following is Lady Byron's reply : — ■ 
'BxAB Mx. OakfkBix, — tn taking up my pen to point out for 
your private information* those passatgea in Mr. Moore's representa- 
tion of my part of the stoiy which were open to contradiction, I 
£nd them of still greater extent than I had sQpposed ; and to deny 
Bo asaertloa here and th»r» would Tirtuslly admit the truth of the 
reet If, on the contrary, I were to enter into a full exposure of 
the fiilsebood of the vienrs taken by Mr. Moore, I must detail 
Tftrious mattery which, consist«ntlj with my prindples and feel- 
ingef, I cannot under the existing dicumstances disclose. I may, 
perhaps, cooroice you better of the difficulty of the case by an 
example : It is not true that pecuniary embarrassments were the 

* 'I (Campbell) b&d not lime to ask Lady Bjrou'a petmUsioa to 
print this private letter; but it seemed to me important, and I hare 
publislied it meo ptiienlo.' 
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cauae of tbe dlatotbed Btate of Lwd Bjrtm'a mind, of fonned the 
chief leMon for the unogementa made by Iiim at that time. But 
is it raasonable for me to expect that 7011 ot any me elae dioold 
beliere Uiia, unleM I ahoir 70a what irere ttie cansce in qneatiMi P 
and this I cannot do. 'I dm, &c., 

'A. L NosL Btbok.' 

' Campbell then goes on to reprove Moore for hia 
injuatlcd to Mrs. Glennonl^ whom Lord Bttoq had 
denounced as a spy, but whose Teapectability and inno- 
cence were vouched for by Lord Byron'a own family ; 
and then be pointedly rebukes one fidse statement of 
great indelicacy and cruelty concerning Lady Byron'a 
cotirtship, as follows : — 

'It is a further mistake on Mr. Iktotne's put, and I can prove it 
to be so, if pioof be necesaaiy, to repreeent Lady Byron, in tlie 
conrae of their courtship, aa one inviting her future husband to 
conespoodoice by letters after ahe had at first refuaed him. She 
never pioposed a oorreapondence. On the contraiy, he sent her a 
meaaage i^tet tliat first refuaal, Btatang that he meant to go abroad, 
and to travel for some years in tlie East ; that he should depart 
with a heart aching, but not angry ; and that he only begged a 
verbal assurance that she had stilt some interest in his happiness. 
Could Miss Uilbanke, aa a well-bred nomen, refuse a conrteons 
uiswer to anch a meaaage ? She sent him a verbal answer, which 
was merely hind and becoming, but which signified no encourage- 
ment that he ahonld renew his offer of marriage. 

'After &ai muiMge, he wrote to bet a most interesting letter 
about bimael^— about hia views, personal, moral, and religions, — 
towUchitwonld havebeenunclkaritablenottohatereplied. The 
result was an inaennbly increaaing correspondence, which ended in 
her being devotedly attached to bim. About tiiat time, I oc- 
casionally saw Lord Byron; and though I knew leas of him than 
Mr. Hoore, yet I suspect I knew ns much of him aa Miss Milbenke 
then knew. At that time, he was so pleadng, that, if I bad had a 
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daaglit^ with unpte fortune and bean^, I ahonld iiKn trusted 
W ia marriage with Laid Bjion. 

'Hr. Ifoore kt that period aTidentl; undentood Loid Bynm 
better than either hie fatme bride or mja»\t; but this apeaka 
more for Uoore'a direwdneaa tban for Bjion'a ingennoimeaa of 
chataoter. 

' it ia more for Lord Bjron'a sake than for his widow's that I 
lewrt not to » more (pedal examination of Hr. Uoore'e miacon- 
ceptiona. The miliiect would lead me inaenribly into hateful dis- 
doeuree against poor Lord Bttod, who is mora nnrortnnate in his 
rash defenden than in Ms reluctant accnseta. Happily, hia own 
candour turns our hoetilitf from lijmself against his defendera. It 
was only in wayward and bitter remarks that he misiepreaented 
Lady Byron. He would have defended himself inesistihly if Mr. 
Moore had left only hia acknowledging paaaag^ea. But Mr. Moore 
has produced a"Life'' of Um which reflects blame on Lady Byron 
BO dexterously, that "more is meant than meets the ear." The 
almost unireisal impreauon produced by his book is, that Lady 
^yron must be a precise and a wan, nnwarming spirit^ a blue-stock- 
ing of cbilbluued leaoung, a jdece of insensitiTe goodness. 

''Who Uut knows Lady Byron will not pronounce her to be 
everytUng the rereise f Will it be believed that this person, so 
unsuitably matched to her moody lord, has written venes that 
would do no discredit to Byron himself; that her sensitaTeneas is . 
aorpaseed and bounded only by her good sense ; and that she ia 

' " Blest with a tamper, whose nndouded ray 
Can maks to-morrow cheerful as to-dsy" 7 

' She brought to Lord Byron beauty, manners, fortune, meek- 
uess, romsntio affection, end ererything that ought to hare made 
her to the most transcendent man of genius — had ht iasn whid he 
AmM have (een — his pride and his idol I speak not of Lady 
BytOQ in the commonplace manner of attesting character : I i^peal 
to the gifted Mn. Siddoos and Josana BaiUio, to Lady Charle- 
mont, and to other oroameiilji of their sex, whether I am exag- 
gerating in the least when I say, that, in their whole Htcb, th^ 
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hun wen few bnnga to intellectiul and well-tampend m la^j 
Byron. 

'Iwiab tobeaa iDgenuona as powble in apeikiiig of her. Her 
nuumer, I have no tesitatioa to uj, ii cool at tte flnt interview, 
but is modestly, and not insolently, cool : she contracted it, I be- 
lieve, from being exposed by bet beau^ and large fortone, in 
jontb, to numbers of suitorSf whom sbe could not bare otherwise 
lupt at a distance. But tins manner coold bare bad no influence 
with Lord Bytoo ; for it vanisbes on nearer acqnaintance, and has 
no origin in coldness. All her friends like ber frankness the 
better for being preceded by this reserre. This manner, however, 
though not the sUgbtaat apology for Lord Byron, has been inimical 
to Lady Byron in her misfortunes. It endears bet to her friends; 
but it piques the indifierdnt Bloet odiously unjust, therefore, is 
TSi. Uoore's assertion, that she bas had tiie advantage of Lord 
Byron in public opinion. Sheis, comparatively speaking, unknown 
to the world ; for though she bas many friends, that i% a friend in 
everyone who knows ber, yet her pride and puri^ and misfor- 
tunes naturally contract the circle of her acquaintance. * 

' There is eometbing exquintely u^ust in Mr. Uoore comparing 
ber chance of popularity with Lord Byron's, the poet who can 
command men cS talents, — ^putting even Ur. Uoore into the livety 
of his service, — and who bas sub<mied the favour of almost all 
women by the beauty of his person and the Toluptnousness of his 
, verses. Lady Bjron bas nothing to oppose to these frisdnations 
but the truth and justice of bet cause. 

' You said, iSi. Uoore, that Lady Bynm was nnsuitahle to hst 
lotd : the woti is cunningly insidious, and may mean as much or 
as litUe as may suit your convenience. But, if she was nnsuitahle, 
I remark that it tells sll the worse against Lord Byron. I have 
not read it in your book (tot I hate to wade through it) ; but they 
tell me that you have not only warily depreciated Lady Byron, 
but that yon have described a lady that would have suited him. 
If this be true, " it is the unkindeat cut of all," — ^to hold up a florid 
description of a woman suitable to Lord Byron, as if in mockery 
over tb» forlorn flower of virtue that was dtoopng in the solitude 
^ofsonow. 
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'But I tnut there ia no mch putage in your book Sonly yon 
must be conacioiiB of 70UI -woman, vith her " virtua Ioom about her, 
wAa would AoM tutted Lmrd Bj/nm," to be u imaginaiy e being as 
the voman ^thont a head. A woman to aoit Lord Sjronl 
Foo, pool X coold paint to jon the wmian that could have 
makhtd him, if I had not bai^iained to aaj as little aa poanUe 
againat him. 

' If L«d7 Byron vaa not suitable to Lord Bynm, so mnch the 
iroTse for his lordship; for let me tell yon, iir. Uoote, that 
neither yonr poetiy, nor Lord Byron's, not all our poetry put 
together, e*er delineated a more interesting being than the woman 
whom you have so coldly treated. This was not kicking the dead 
lion, but wounding the living Umb, who w«s already bleeding 
and ahom, even onto the quick. I know, that, oolleotively speak- 
ing, the warlA is in Lady Byron's &vonr ; but it is coldly &Tpor- 
aUe, and you have not wanned its breath. Time, however, cures 
eve^thing ; and even your book, Mr. Hoore, may be the nieaas of 
Lady Byron's character b^ng better appredated. 

' ThOKU OAJIfBXtL.' 

Here 10 vh»t seenui to be a gentlemauly, high-spirited, 
cfaiTahio man^ throwii^ down his glove in the lists for 
a pure woman. 

What waa the coDseqnenoe F Campbell was crowded 
back, thrnst dowp, overwhelmed, hia eyes filled with 
dust, his mouth with ashes. 

There was a general coofosioD and outcry, which re- 
acted both on him and on Iiady Byron. Her friends 
were angry with him for having caused this re-action 
upon her ; and he found himself at once attacked by 
Lady Byron's enemies, and deserted by her friends. 
All the literary authorities of his day took up against 
him with energy. Christopher Kortb, professor of moral 
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tihiloBOpliy in the Eiiioburgh UiuTersity, in a fatherly 
talk in ' the Noctes,* condemns Campbell, and joetifiea 
Moore, and heartily recommenda Ills 'Biography,' as 
containing nothing materially objectionable on the score 
eitHer of manners or morals. Thus ve have it in ' The 
Noctes' of May 1830: — 

' Mr. Moore's biographical book I admned ; and 1 said so to my 
littlo world, in Uta somowhat longtiij aitidea, wbidt many 
appToved, and some, I am scoiy to know, condemned.' 

On the point in question between Moore and Gamp- 
bell, North goes on to justify Moore altogether, only 
admitting that ' it would have been better bad he not 
printed any coarse expression of Byron's about the old 
people ;* and, finally, he closes by saying, — 

' I do not tliink tliat, nnder the circomstancee, Mr. Oampbell 
himself, had be written Boron's "life," could hare q>okei),mth tbe 
Bentimenta be then held, in a better, more manly, andmoK gentle- 
manly ^irit, in so bt as regards Lady Bttou, 'Uum Mr. Moore did: 
and I am sony he baa been deterred tmm " swimming " throtigb 
Mr. Moore's work bj the fear of " wading ; " for the waters are 
deal nnd deep ; nor is there any mnd, either at the bottom or 
round the maq^.' 

Of the condact of Lady Byron's so-called frieuds on 
this occasion it is more difficult to speak. 

There has always been in England, as John Stuart 
Mill says, a class of women whaglory in the utter self- 
abn^ation of the wife to the husband, as the special 
crown of womanhood. Their patron saint is the G-riselda 
of Chaucer, who, when her husband humiliates her, and 
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treats her as a brttte] stall acc^ts all with meek, un- 
questioning, uncomplaining devotion. He tears her 
from her children ; he treats her with personal ahuse ; 
he repadiatea her, — sends her out to nakedness and 
poverty ; h6 installs another miflti'ess in his house,' and 
sends for the first to be her handmaid and his own ; 
and all this the meek saint accepts in the words ot 
Milton,— 

'My guide and head, 
Wbat than htat said is just and right.' 

Accordingly, Miss Martineau tells us that when 
Campbell's defence came out, coupled with a note from 
Lady Byron, — 

' The fint obvioiu remark wai, thtit there wot no real disdoeuie j 
and the whole afiur bad the appearance of a destie, on the part 
of Lady Bjron, to exculpate hersBlf, while jet no adequate infor- 
maUon was given, litmj, who had i^arded her ^th &TOur till 
then, gave her up so ftir aa to believe that feminine weakneaa had 
prevailed at last,' 

The saint had fallen from her pedestal t She had 
shown a human frailty I Quite evidently she is not a 
Oriselda, but possessed with a shocking desire to excul- 
pate herself and her friends. 

Is it, then, only to slandered men that the pririlegQ 
belongs of desiring to exculpate themselves and their 
families and their friends from unjust censure? 

Lord SyroD had made it a life-long object to vilify 
and defame bis wife. He had ased for that one parti- 
cular purpose every talent that he possessed. He had 
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left it fis a last charge to Moore to pursue the warfare 
after death, which Moore had done to Bome purpose ; 
and Christopher North had informed Lady Byron that 
her private affairs were diseussed, not only witti the 
whisky-toddy of the lioctes Cluh, but in every dmwing- 
room in May Fair; and declared that the 'Dear Duck' 
letter, and Tarious other matters, must be explained, 
and urged somebody to speak ; and then, when Campbell 
does speak with all Uie enei^ of a real gentleman, 
a general outcry and an indisoriminate milSt is the 
result. 

The world, wiUi its usual injustioe, insisted on attri- 
buting Campbell's defence to Lady Byron. 

The reasons for this seemed to be, first, that Camp- 
bell states that he did rut ask Lady Byron's leave^ and 
that she did not authorise him to defend her; and, 
second, that, having asked some explanations from her, 
he prints a note in which she declines to gire any. 

We know not how a lady could more gently yet Jirmly 
decline to make a gentleman her confidant than in this 
published note of I^ad; Byron; and yet, to this day, 
Campbell is spoken of by the world as having been 
Lady Byron's confidant at tJiis time. This simply shows 
how very trustworthy are the general nssertions about 
Lady Byron's confidants. 

The final result of the matter, so far as Campbell was 
cimcemed, is given in Miae Martineaii's sketch, in the 
following paragraph : — 
. 'Tbe whole transadion was one of poor Oampbell'sfieiike. He 
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excnaedhimnlfbfWTliif Itwwtmlitalnofliij; tlut ha did not 
know vhtt he wu about vhen he pnhliihed the paper.' 

It u the saddest of all sad thiogs to see a man, who 
has spoken from moral ooaviotionB, in adranoe of his 
day, and vho has taken a stand for which he ought to 
honour himself thus forced down and humiliated, made 
to douht his own better nature and his own honoiuable 
feeUngs, by the voioe of a wieked world. 

Campbell had no steadiness to stand by the truth he 
saw. His whole stoiy is told incidentally in a note to 
' The Noctes,' ia whioh it is stated, that in an article in 

* Blaokwood,* January 182j(, on Scotch poets, the palm 
was given to Hc^ over Campbell ; ' one ground being, 
that he could diiok ** foght and twenty tumblers of 
punoh, while Campbell is ha^ upon seven.** ' 

There is evidence in < The Nootes,' that in due time 
Campbell was reconciled to Moore, and was always 
suitably ashamed of having tried to be any more 
generous or just than the men of his generation. 

And BO it was settled as a law to Jacob, and an ordi- 
nance in Israel, that the Byron worship should proceed, 
and that all the earth should keep silenoe before him. 

* Don Juan,' that^ years before, had been printed by 
st6alth> without Murray's name on the title-page, that 
had been denounced as a book which no woman should 
re&d, and had been given Up as a desperate enterprise, 
no# camd forth in triumph. With b&niiers flying and 
drums beating. Every' great periodical in England 
thtbt had iired auafai volleys of artillery against it In its 
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early days, now humbly marohed Id the gloiloiu pro- 
cession of admirers to salute fim edifylag work of 
genius. 

' Blookwood,' which in the b^;inning had been the 
most indignautly viituoua of the whole, now groTolled 
and ate dust as the serpent in the Teiy abjeotness of 
eubmission. Odoherty (Maginn) declares that he 
would rather have written a page of * Don Juan ' than 
a ton of ' Childe Harold.'* Timothy Tickler informs 
Christopher North that he means to tender Murray, 
as Emperor of Hie Korth^ an interleaved copy f of 
'Don Juan,' with illustration^ as the otUy work of 
Byron's he cares much about ; and Christopher North, 
professor of Ttioral philosophy in Edinburgh, smiles 
approval t We are not, after this, surprised to see the 
assertion, by a recent much-aggrieved writer in < The 
London Era,' that * Lord Byron has been, more than 
any other man of the age, the teacher of the yovih of 
England ; ' and that he has ' seen his works on the 
bookshelves of bishops' palaces, no lees than on the 
tables of university undergraduatea.' 

A note to ' The Koctes * of July 1822 informs us of 
another instance of Lord Byron's triumph over English 
morals:^ 

'The mention of this ' (Byron'e going to Greece) 'lemiods me, 
by Qie hj, of wh&t the Goicdoli said in her viiit to London, - 
where she was so Utmised as having tieen the lady-love of Bynui. 
She was lathet ftmd of spealdng tm the subject) designatiiig benelf 
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hj some Venetiu pet phiue, which she interpTstsd u meaitlnfr 
"LoTe-Wito."' 

What was Lady Byron to do in such a world ? She 
retiried to the deepest privacy, and devoted herself to 
vorka of charity, and the education of her only child, — 
that brilliant daughter, to whose eager, opening mind 
the whole course of current literature must bring bo 
many trying questions in regard to the position of her 
father and mother, — questions that the mother might 
not answer. That the cniel inconsiderateneBS of the 
literary world added thorns to the intricacies of the 
path trodden by every mother who seeks to guide, 
restrain, and educate a strong, acnte, imd precociously 
intelligent child, must easily he se^n. 

What remains to he said of Lady Byron's life shall 
he said in the words of Miss Martineau, published in 
' The Atlantic Monthly : '— 

' Het life, thenceforth, was one of unremittiDg boantf to society 
Bdministered with m much skill and prudence u benSTolence. She 
lived in letiieroent, changing her abode fre^uentlj ; partlj for the 
benefit of her child's education and the promotian of her benevolent 
achemet^ and partly from a restlessness which was one of the few 
ngna of injoiy rAs^ved from the spoiling of aasociationa with 

' She felt a satisfkction which her friends Mjoicod in when her 
daughter married Lord King, at present the Enrl of Lovelace, in 
1886 ; and when grief upon grief followed, in the appearance of 
m<ntaJ disease in her onlj child, her ^uiet patience stood her in 
good stead as hefoie. She even found strength to appropriate the 
blessinga of the occasion, and took comfort, as did her dying 
daughter, in the intimate friendship, which grew closer es the time 
of parting drew nigh. 
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'LadjLoTeUoe died in 1863; Bud, ibr her fevTrautining yean, 
Lady Byron nsi devoted to her gnndcbildiea. But nearar cftUs 
never laeeened hex interest in ramotra dijecto. Her mind wu of 
the large and dear qnali^ vldch oould compi«hand remota 
int^«Bta in tlieir true pn^ortiofu, and adiieve each um as 
perfectly as if it ware the only one. Her agente tued to uy that 
it litM impoBrible to mlstalto her directions; uid thus htx bunneas 
vraa nsnally -^ell done. There was no room, in her case, fin tlie 
ordinary doubts, censoree, and aneen about the mise^plication of 
bounty. 

'Her taste did not Ue in the "Chari^-Ball" direction; liei 
fQAda wetd not lavished in encouraging hypooriiy and improvidence 
anumg tiie idle and worthless ; and t&e qnatity of her charity was, 
in &ct^ as admirable sa its quantity. Her chief aim Was the ex- 
tension and in^rovement of popular edocation ; but there was no 
Idnd of misery that she beard of that she did not palliate to the 
ubnoal^ and no kind of solace, that her quick imagination and 
i^fmpathy bonld devise that she did sot administer. 

'In her methods, she united conaderation and fiwiknesa with 
lingnlar ancceat. For one instance among a thousand ; A lady 
witli whom she had had friendly relations soma time before, aqd 
who became impoverished in a quiet way by hopeless mekueas, 
Referred pover^ with an easy conscience to a competency attended 
by some uncertainty about the perfect rectitude of the resource. 
Lady Byron wrote to an intermediate person exactly what she 
thought of tlie case. Whether the jnd^ient of tlie sufferer was 
/i^t or mistaken waa nobody's bunneas bat her own : this was 
the first point. Nex^ a voluntary poverty could never be i»tied 
by anybody : that was the sectmd. But it was ptunful to others 
to think of the moitifiostion to benevt^nt feelings which attends 
pover^; yid there could be no olgectlon to arresting that paili. 
Therefore she, I^y Byron, had lodged in a nogbbouring bank the 
Bum of cue hundred pounds, to be used for benevolent purposes g 
and, in order to preclude all outmde speculation, she had made the 
money payable to the order of the intermediate person, so that the 
sofierer'a name need not appear at alL 

'Five and thirty yean of uuemittiDg secret bounty lik this 
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miut moke up ft gre«t amomtt of hnmvi lu|>^ne» ; but. thi> Wwi 
only one of a wida vuiety of meUiodj of doing good. It wu tha 
anooDceakUe magnitude of her beoeSoenoe, and its wi«e quality, 
■wldiA made liar a aeoond time the thame erf Bnf^uh conTenatkai 
in all taonert houHhoIds wiQun the foni seu. Yean ago, it ma 
eaid fia and ^de that Lady Bjion was dmng more good Oua 
anybody else m England; aod it ma difficult to imagine how 
anybody coold do moie. 

' Lead Byion spent ereiy ahiiHig tiiat llie law allowed him out 
of her proper^ while he lired, aod left away from her every 
ahilUng that he could depnve bar of by his will ; yet she bad, 
OTentuallTf a largo income at her conunsnd* In the management 
of iti she showed the ssme wise consideration that marked all Im 
piactacal dedsions. She resolTed to spend her whole income, 
seung how much the weald needed help at the moment Her 
care was fbr the "■""tipg generation, rather than for a futnie one, 
which would haTo its own friends. Bhe usually declined tnm- 
melling herself with snnnal subeciiptions to oharitias; preferring 
to keep Lei freedom from year to year, and to achiere definite 
objects by liberal boon^, laihei than to extend partial hdp over 
« large Bui&ce which she could not herself superintend. 

' It was her first induebial school that awskened the admira- 
tion of the public, which had never ceased to take an interest in 
her, while sorely misjudging her character. We hear much now 
— and everybody hears It with pleasure — of the spread of eduoa- 
tion in " common things j" but long before Miss Coutto inherited 
her wealth, long before a name whs found for such a method ot 
training, Lady Byron had instituted the thing, snd put it in the 
way of making its own name. 

'She was living atEeluig, in Middlesex, in 1834; ond^ere 
she opened one of the first industrial Bcbools in England, if not 
the very first She sent out a master to Bwitzerldid,''to bd' 
instructed in De Fellenbu^h's method. She took, on lease, five 
acres of land, and spent several hundred pounds in rendering the 
buildings upon it fit for the pniposes of tlie school. A-lilwed 
education woe offorded to the children of artisans and labourers 
during the half of the day when t^Eiey were not empbyed ui tha 
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field 01 garden. Th« ellotmenU wete reutad by the bojrB, who 
tused and eold prodnoe, which «Sbtded them « oonaidenble jeul; 
profit if thej were good workmen. Those who worked in the 
field euned wages ; their Ubonr beiugpaid hj the hoar, accord- 
ing to the c^Mihilitj of the young lahouer. Tkej kept tbeii 
acconnts of expenditure end receipts, and acquired good habiti 
of bunoeaa while leandng the oocnpatiia <^ fh^ liTes. Some 
mecbaidcal tntdea were tanght, as well aa the arta of agricnltnie. 

' Part of the wiadom of the management lay in making the 
pupils pay. Of one hondred pupils, half were boarders. They 
paid little more than half the expenses of thur nuintmance, and 
the dAy-acholars paid threepence per week. Of course, a la^e 
part of the expense was borne by [<ady Bjion, beudes flie pay- 
ments she made hx children who oould not otherwise have entered 
the ecbooL The establishment flourished steadily till 18^3, when 
the owner of the land reqniied it back for building pnrposea. 
During the eighteen yean that the Ealing schools were in 
actitm, they did a world of good in the way of incitement and 
exsmple. The poOT-lsw commissionerB p<unted out their merits. 
Land-owners and other wealthy persons yisited them, and went 
home and set up rimilar eatabUshments. During those years, too. 
Lady ByroD had herself been at work in various directions to the 
same purpose. 

'A more extenuve industrial scheme was instituted on her 
Leicestershire property, and not far off she opened a girls' school 
and an in&nt school ; and when a season of distress came, as such 
seasons are apt to be&U the poor Lueeatershire stoniking^weaTerB, 
Lady Byron fbd the children fbr months together, till they could 
resume their payments. These schools were opened in 1840. The 
next year, she built a schoolhonse on her Warwickshire property ; 
and, five years later, she set up an iron schoolhouse on another 
Lracestershire estate. 

< By this time, her edocational efforts were costing her several 
hundred pounds a year in the mere maintenance of existing 
esti^Iiahmenta ; bat tlus is the smallest connderatdoa in the 
case. She haa sent out tribes of boys and pxia into life fit to do 
their part there iritit skill and credit and comfort. Parh^ it is * 
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still mora important connderation, that 800168 of teiu^en and 
tntinen have been led into their Tooation, and dnljr prapared fbi 
it, hj what the^ nw and leaned in her aohoolo. A* for the best 
and the vixeat of the Ealing bc^s, the best have,, in a few case^ 
been received into the Battenea Tnuning School, whence they 
could enter on thui career as teachera to the greatest advantage ; 
and the vront fiiond their school a bus re^Mmatoiy, before reform»< 
toTj schools were heard oL At Bristol, she bought a house &a a 
reformatorj for g^ls; and there her friend, iSim Carpenter, faith- 
f ollj and eneigetically carries out her own and Lady Bjron's aims, 
which were one and the same. 

"There would be no end if I were to cat&Iogae the schemes of 
which these are a q^acdmen. It is of more consequence to obaerve 
that her mind was never narrowed by her own acts, as the minds 
of benevolent people are «o apt to be. To the last, hei interest in 
great political movements, at home and abroad, was as vivid ac 
ever. She vratched every step won in philosophy, every discovery 
in science, every token of sodal change and progress in evary shape. 
Her mind was as liberal as her heart and hand. No diversity of 
opinion troubled her : she was reapectAil to every sort of individu- 
aHty, and indulgent to all oonslitntional peculiarities. It must 
have pOKzled those who kept up the notion of her being " strut- 
laced " to see how jndnlgent she waa even to Epicnrean tendendeB, 
— the remotest of all from her own. 

'But I must atop; for I do not wish my honest memorial to de- 
generate into panegyric Among her latest known nets were her 
t^fts to the Sidlian canse, and her manifestations on behslf of the 
antislaTeiy canse in tiie United States. Ber Undneoa to WiUiam 
and EUen Craft most be wdl known there; and it is slao related 
in the nempapers, that she bequeathed a legacy to a young 
American to assist him und^r any disadvantages he might sufier aa 
an abolitionist. 

'All these deeds were done ondeT a heavy btliden of ill heatth. 
Before she had passed middle life, her Inngs were believed to ba 
irreparably Injured by partial oastflcation. She was subject to 
attacks sO serious, th&t eikch one, for many years, was expected to 
be the last. She itnagvA her af&ils in coirespcdidenoe with her 
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liklnlitiei : so tluit the mme orderironld hxro been fonnd, whetlier 
ahe died anddenl^ or aftei long mtrniiig. 

' Bhe yiaa to receive one more Mcesdon of oatwaid greatneaa 
before she departed. She became Baroneae Weutworth in No- 
vember, 1856. Tbia ia one of the &cta of her liktorr,' but it ia the 
leaatintereatangtoua^aaprobeblftober. We cue more to know 
that her Uat daja were bright in b<»ionr, and cheered hj the 
attachment of dd frienda worth; to pay the duty ahe deaerred. 
Abore all, it if conaoling to know that ahe who ao Icog ontliTed 
her only i^dld ^rea bleased with the unremitting and tender care 
of her gmnd-danghter. She died oo the 16tlt of tSaj, 1860. 

' The portrait of Lady Byron aa ahe iras at the time of her 
marriage ia probably remembered by aome of my readers. It !• 
Very eog^fpng. Her countenance afterwuda became much womf 
but its expraaaian of thonghtfiilneaa and oompoaure waa Tety 
intereating. S»r handwriting accorded well with the character of 
her mind. It waa clear, elegant, and womanly. Her nuumera 
di^ered with drcnmstanoes. Her ahrinking eenativeneas might 
embarroae one Tlritor ; while tmolher would be charmed with her 
eoay, ogniflcan^ and liTBinoai conretaation. It depended much 
on whom ahe talked with, The abiding certainty waa, that ahe 
had atrengtk for the hardest of human triala, and the compoenre 
which beJonga to atrength. For the net, it ia enough to point to 
her deads, and to the mourning of her frienda round the chaam 
which h«t departure has made in their life, and in the society in 
which it ia spent. All that could be dcme in the way of peraonal 
love and bonqur was done while she lived : it only renuuna now to . 
gee that her name and &me uo pmnitted to abjne forth at last in 
thur proper %ht.' ^ 

We have ^mply to ask the reader whether a life like i 
this was not the best, the noblest anfwer th&t a woman ( 
sptttd make to ft doubting world. ; 
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WE have now brought the review of the aotagouism 
E^ainet hadj ByroD down to the f>eriod of her 
death. Daring all thia time, let the candid reader aak 
himeelf which of these two parties seema to tw plotting 
against the other. 

Which has been active, fl^ressiTe, onscmpulons? 
which has been silent, qniet, unoffending ? Which of 
the two has laboured to m^e a party, and to make that 
party active, watchful, enthusiastic ? 

Hare we not proved that Lady Byron remained per- 
fectly silent during Lord Byron's life, patiently looking 
out from her retirement to see the waves of popular 
sympathy, that once bore her up, day by day recreating, 
while his accusations against her were resounding in his 
poems over the whole earth ? And after Lord Byron's 
death, when all the world with one consent began to 
give their memorials of him, and made it appear, 
by their various 'recollections of conversations,' how 
incessantly he had obtruded his own version of the 
separation upon every listener, did she manifest any 
similar eagemesB F 
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I«ly Byron had seen the * Blackwood ' coming for- 
ward, on the fiist appearance of ' Don Juan,' to rehuke 
the cowardly lampoon in words eloquent with all the 
onperverted Tig;our of an honest Englishman. Under 
tlie power of the great conspirator, she had seen tiuU 
'Blackwood ' hecome the veiy eager recipient and chief 
reporter of the stories against her, and the blind admirer 
of her adTersaiy. 

All this time, she lost sympathy daily hy heing silent. 
The world will embrace those who court it ; it will 
patronise those who seek its &Toiir ; it will make par- 
ties for those who seek to make parties : hut for the 
often accused who do not speak, who make no confi- 
dants and no parties, the world soon loses sympathy. 

When at last she spoke, Christopher North says 'the 
tutonished the worid,' Calm, dear, coun^^us, exact as 
to time, date, and circumstance, was that first testimony, 
backed hy Uie equally dear testimony of Dr. Lushington. 

It showed that her secret had been kept even firom 
her parents. In words precise, firm, and fearless, she 
says, * If these statements on which Dr. Lnehington and 
Sir Samuel Somilly foTDied their opinion were false, 
the responsibility and the odium should rest with me 
only.' Christopher North did not pretend to disbelieve 
this statement. Ha breathed not a doubt of Lady 
Byron's word. He spoke of the crime indicated, as one 
which might have been foul as the graves corruption, 
unfoi^Table as the sin against the Holy Ghost. He 
rebuked the wife for bearing this testimooyj even to 
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save the memory of her dead father and motiber, and, in 
the same breath, declared that' she ought now to go 
farther, and speak fully the one awful word, and hen 
•^-■* a mitigated sentenoe, oi eternal Eolenoe 1 * 

But Lady Byron took no connsel with the world, nor 
with the literary men of her age. One knight, with 
Bome small remnant of England's old chivalry, setlanoe 
in rest for her : she saw him beaten back unhorsed, 
rolled in the dust, and ingloriously Tanqoished, and 
perceived that henceforth nothing but injury could oome 
to any one who attempted to speak for her. 

She turned from the jndgments of man and the fond 
and natural hopes of human nature, to lose herself in 
sacred ministries to the downcast and snffering. What 
nobler record for woman could there be than tJiat which 
Miss Martineau has given? 

Particularly to be noted in Lady Byron was her 
peculiar interest in reclaiming fiiUeh women. Among 
her letters to Mra, Prof. Follen, of Cambridge, was one 
addressed to a society of ladies who had undertaken 
this difficult work. It was full of heavenly wisdom and 
of a large and tolerant charity. F^dqIob truly says, it is 
only perfection that can tolerate imperfection ; and the 
very purity of I^ady Byron's nature made her most for- 
bearing and most tender towards tJie weak and the guilty. 
This letter, with all the rest of Lady Byron's, was re- 
turned to the bands of her executors after her death. 
Its publication would greatly ansist the world in under- 
stancliDg the pecuHi^rities pf }t^ writer's charcotsr. 
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I^ady Byron pafsed to a fairer life in I860.* After 
her death, I looked for the publioatiop of her Memoir 
uid Letters as the event that Bhoald give her the same 
oppoTtanity of being known and judged by her life and 
writmgs that had been so freely accorded to Lord 
Byron. 

She was, in her bashaud's estimation, a woman of 
geniiis. She was the friend of many of the first men 
and women of her times, and corresponded with them 
on topics of litaratore, morals, religion, and, ahovd all, 
on the benevolent and philanthropic movements - of 
the day, whose principles she had studied with acute 
observation, and in connection with which she had 
acquired a laree experience. 

The knowledge of her, necessarily diffused by such a 
series of letters, would have created in America a oom- 
prehouion of her character, of iiaelf sufficient to wither 
a thousand slanders. 

Such a Memoir was contemplated. Lady Byron's 
letters to Mrs. FoHen were asked for &om Bc^n; and 
I was applied to by a person in England, who I have 
recently learned is one of the ftTiafjng trustees of Lady 
Byron's papers, to furnish copies of her letters to me 
for the purpose of a Memoir, Before I had time to 
have copies made, another letter came, stating that the 
trustees had concluded that it was best not to publish 
any Memoir of Lady Byros at all. 

* JfiH MDttdiiMi^s B^pgnpluca] 8ketch««.. 
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This left the character of Xjady Byron in our Ameri- 
can world precisely where ihe slanders of her husband, 
the literature of the Noctes Club, and the ananimotis 
verdict of May Fair as recorded by * Blackwoodj' had 
placed it. 

True, Lady Byron had nobly and quietly lived down 
these slanders in England by] deeds that made her 
name revered as a saint among all those who valued 
s^tliaess. 

Butiin France and Italy, and in these United States, 
I have had abundant opportunity to know that Lady 
Byron stood judged and condemned on the testimony 
of her brilliant hosband, and that the feeling against 
ber had a vivacity and intensity not to be overcome by 
mere allusiona to a virtuoos life in distant England. 

This is etiikingly shown by one fact. Li the Ameri- 
can edition of Moore's ' Life of Byron,* by Claxton, 
Bemsen, and Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, 1869, which I 
have been consulting, Lady Byron's statement, which 
is found in tiie Appendix of Murray's standard edition, 
is entirely omitted, Eveiy other paper is carefully 
preserved. This one incident showed how the tide of 
sympathy was settmg in this New "World. Of course, 
there is no stronger power than a virtuous life ; but, 
for a virtuous life to bear testimony to the world, its 
detiuUi must be told, so that the world may know 
them. . 

Siq>pose the memoirs of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
had been sappressed after their death, how soon m^ht 
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the coming tide have wiped out the record of their 
bravery and philanthropy t Suppose tlie lives of Francis 
Xavier and Henry Martyn had never been written, and 
we had lost the remembrance of what holy men could 
do and dare in the divine enthosiasm of ChriatiaiL &ith I 
Suppose we had no F^neloo, do Book of Martyra I 

Woald there not be an ontory through all tJie literary 
and artistic world if a perfect statue were allowed to 
remain buried for ever because some painful individual 
history was connected with its burial and its recovery? 
But 18 not a noble life a greater treasure to mankind 
than any work of art? 

We have beard much mourning ovex the burned 
Autobiography of Lord Byron, and seen it treated of in 
a magazine as < the lost chapter in history.' The li»t 
chapter in history is IJady Byron'a Autobiography in 
her life and letters ; and the suppression of them is the 
root of tbis whole mischief. 

We do not in this intend to cenaure the parties who 
came to this decision. 

The descendants of Lady Byron revere her memory, 
as they have every reason to do. That it was thevr 
desire to have a Memoir of her published, I have been 
informed by an individual of the highest character in 
England, who obtained the information directly from 
Lady Byron's grandchildren. 

But the trustees in whose care the papers were placed 
drew back on examination of them, and declared, that, 
as Lady Byron's papers could not be fully published, 
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thdy should regret anything that should oall puhlip 
attention once more to the diaouBsioQ of her histoiy. 

Beviewing this long history of the way in vhioh tho 
literary world had treated I^ady Byron, we cannot won- 
der that her iiiends shonid have doubted wh^er there 
was le& on earth any jnstice, or sense that anything is 
due to woman as a human being witb human rights. 
Evidently this lesson had taken from them all futh in 
tb« moral sense of the world. Bather than re-awaken 
the discussion, so unsparing, so painfiil, and so indeli- 
cate, which had been oarried on so many years around 
that loved form, now sanctified by death, they saorifioedi 
the dear pleasure of the memorials, and the interests of 
mankind, who have an indefeasible right to all th^ help 
that can be gob from the truth of bbtory as to the living 
power of virtue, and tb^ reality of that great victory 
that overcometh the world. 

There are thousands of poor victims suSerii^ in ^• 
ness, discouragement, f>oA poverty ; heartrbrok^Q wives 
of brutal, drunken husbands ; women enduring name- 
less wrongs and horrors which the delicacy of their sex 
forbids them to utter,:— to whom the lovely letters lying 
hidden away under tJiose seals might bring courage and 
bop^ from springs not of this world. 

Bat &ough the friends of I^ady ^yioa, perhaps from 
despair of their kind, from weturiness of the latter in- 
jostioe done her, wished to cherish her name in silence, 
and to confinQ the stoiy of her virtues to that circle who 
^new Jier too well to {^k a proof, or qtter i^ d^oubt, the 
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partisans of Lord B7T011 were emboiraased with no auob 
Bcruple. 

Lord Bjron had artfhlly contrived dtuiDg his life to 
place his vife in such so anti^comstic position with 
regard to himself, that his intimate friends were forced 
to believe that one of the two had delibeiatelj and 
wantonly injured Uie other. The published statement 
of Lady Byron contradicted boldly and point-blank all 
the statement of her husband concerning the sepa- 
ration; BO that, unless ehe was convicted as a false 
witness, hi certainly was. 

The best evidence of this is Christopher Kor&'s own 
shocked, astoni^ed statemmt, and the words of the 
Koctes Club. 

The noble life that Lady Byron lived after this hushed 
every voices and silenced even the most desperate 
calumny, whUe ehe was in the tvorld. In ihe face of 
Lady Byron as the world saw her, of what use was the 
talk of Clytemnestra, and the assertion that she had 
been a mean, deceitful conspirator agftinflt her bu»- 
band's bononr in life, and stabbed his memory after 
death ^ 

But when she was in her grave, when her voice and 
presence and good deeds no more spoke for her, and a 
new generation was growing up that knew her not* 
then was Uie time selected to revive the assault on her 
memory, and to say over her grave what none would 
ever have ds^ed to say of her while living. 
, During these last two years, I have been gradaally - 
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awakening to the evidence of a new crusade agtunst the 
tnemoiy of Lady Byron, which reepeoted no BaDctity, — 
not even that last and most awful one of death. 

Kine years after her death, when it was fully under- 
stood that DO story on her side or that of her Mends 
was to be forthcoming, then her calumniators raked out 
from the ashea of her husband's sepolchre all his hitter 
charges, to atate them over in even stronger and more 
indecent forms. 

There seems to be reason to think that the materials 
supplied by Lord Byron for such a campaign yet exist 
in society. 

To 'The Koctes' of November 1824, there is the 
following note apropoa to a discussion of the Byron 
question : — 

'Byron's Memoirs, given hj lum to Moore, were burned, as 
evetybodj knows. But,, iMfbre this, Moore liad lent them to 
serenl penons. Mn. Home Fuiris, afterwaids Viscountess of 
Gauteibai7, is known to have sat up all one nighty in which, aUed 
by h«i danghtar, she had a copy made. I have the strongest 
naaon tot belieTiog that tme other penon made a copy; far the 
desaiiption of the fiist twen^-four hours after the marriage cere* 
monial has been in my hands. Not tmlU t^Ur tie death of La^ 
Bynm, and Sobhotat, who was the poet's litetaiy ezecntor, can 
the poefs Autobiography see the light J M I am eartain it wOt be 



Thus Speaks Mackenzie in a note to a volume of 
'The Noctes,' pubUshed in America in 1854. Lady 
Byron died in 18€a 

2(ine years after Lady Byron's death, when it was 
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ascertained that lier story was not to Bee the light, 
when there were no meana of judging her character hy 
her own writingB, commenced a well-planned set of 
operations to torn the public attention once more to 
Lord Byron, and to repnaeat him as an injared man, 
whose testimony had been unjustly sappreesed. 

It was quite posdble, snppodng copies of the Auto- 
hii^raphy to eiist, that this might occasion a call &om 
the generation of to-day> in answer to which the sup- 
pressed work might appear. This was a rather delicate 
operation to commence; but Uie instrument was not 
wanting. It was necessary iliat the subject should be 
first opened by some irresponsible party, whom more 
power&I parties might, as by accident, recognise and 
patronise, and on whose weakness they might build 
something stronger. 

Just such an instxoment was to be found in Paris. 
The mistress of Lord Byron could easily be stirred up 
and fiattered to come before the world with a book 
whidi should re-open the whole controTersy ; and she 
proved a' fitcile tool. At first, the work appeared pru- 
denUy in French, and was called ' Lord Byron jug^ par 
les T^moins de sa Vie,' and was rather a feilnre. Then 
it was translated into English, and published by Bentley. 

The book was inartistic, and helplessly, childishly 
stupid as to any literary merits, — a mere moss of gosdp 
and twaddle ; but after all, when one remembers the 
taste of the thousands of drculatiDg-library readers, it 
must not be oonsideted the less likely to be widely read 
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on that account. It is only once in a century that a 
-writer of real genina haa the art to tell his Btory bo as 
to take both the cultivated few and the average many. 
De Foe and John Banyan are almost the only example?. 
But there is a certain dass of reading that Bella and 
s]»eada, and exerts a vast influence^ -which the upper 
circles of literature deapise too much evex to fiurly 
estdmate its power. 

Howerer^ the Quicoioli book did not ivant for patrona 
in the high places of liteiatore. The 'Blackwood' — 
the old daaaic magazine of Ei^land ; the defender of 
coQservatdam and aristocraoy; the paper of Lockharl^ 
WUson, Hogg, Walter Scott, and a host of departed 
grandetinH-waa deputed to usher into the world this 
book, and to recommend it and its author to the Chris- 
tian public of the nineteenth century. 

The following i^ the manner in which 'Blackwood * 
calls attention to it i— 

'One of the mott beaatiM of tlie aongs of Bdtanger U that 
Bddnobd to hia LiMtte, in which he pictures her, in old age, 
namting to a yonnger generation the lores of thut youth ; deck' 
tng hia portrait with flowers at each letnniiig apnug, and ledtiitg 
the venea Uiat had been inspired bj her vanished charms :— 

' Lon^ Iw 7MIX eherehoMnt loiu tos lidoi 

IjH ttuts dismsuts Qui m^&nront inflidi^ 

Del donz i^ts lea jmneB gem STidea, 

Dinnt: Qnel fat Mt ami tent pl«nrA f 

£« men smonr peigiue, ^il «et pooiUa, 

Ii'ardenr, I'iTieaie, at mtme Im aoapqons, 

Bt bonne risillB, an coin d'on feu pusible 

De TOtra ami tifitea lea chansons. 
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" On TOO* din : SaTut*il ItM simable t 
Et MU roogir todi dim : Je I'umui. 
D^u] bsit mjefaant m mootm-t-il cspftblef 
Atcc oigncil Ton* lifonittt t Jftlnaial ' " 

' This cbarmioff picton,' ' Blackwood ' goes on to eay, ' haa been 
lesUwdin thecueofkpoBtgtMterthaaBdnuiger, andbjamia- 
tieM more fiunoua tbiui Lisette. The Oounteaa Qnlodoli haa mi 
length given to tiie irorld her "BeooUectiona of txiid Byion." 
Tlie book first appeared In Franoe under the title of " Lord Bjron 
jugS par les T&noiDS de jsa Vie," iritiiont the name of the connteas. 
A dioi« nnfortunate deaignaldon conld hatdlj have been aeleeted. 
Hie " witneasea of hia life " told tu nothing bnt what had been 
told before otot and over agEun; and the uniform and exaggerated 
tone of eulogy which petraded the vhole book waa ffttal to anj 
clium on the part of the writer to be conndsred an impartial judge 
of die wondeifulty mixed character of Bjron. 

' W&itt, howeoeff tht book it regarded at the avowed production of 
tie Countmt OuioeioU, U derivet value and mtered fi-om iti very 
fauUt* There la something inexpressibly touching ih the picture 
of the old ladj* caUing up the phantoms of half a century ago; 
not &ded and atricken by the hand of tdme, but hriUiant and 
gorgeona as they were when Byron, in hia manly prime of genius 
and beauty, flrat flashed upon her enraptured eight, and ahe gave 
her whole soul up to an absorbing paeaion, the embers of which 
still glow in her heart. 

'To her there has been no change, no decay. The god whom 
she worshipped with all the ardour of her Italian nature at seven- 
teen is atiU the " Fythian of the age " to her at sereaty. To try 
auch a book by the ordinary canons of critidam would be as absurd 
as to arraign Uie authoress before a jury of Bridah matrons, or to 
prefer a bill of indictment sg^at the Sultan for bigamy to a 
Hiddleeez grand jury,' 

This, then, is the introduction whioh one of the oldest 
and most classical periodicala of Great Britun gives to 
" Hie italics are mine.— H. B. E 
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a very stupid Itook, timplj because it was written by 
Ixird Byron's nustress. That fact, we are assured^ 
lends grace even to its &uItB. 

Having brought the authoress upon the staje, the 
review now goes on to define her position, and assure 
the Christian world that 

'The Countaw Ouicciuli mu the daughter of an uupoTerisbed 
noUe. At the age of fdxteeu, she wu taken from a coQTent^ and 
Rold OB third wife to the Oount Ooicdoli, who -wee old, lieh, and 
jirofligate. A fouler prostitution never profaned the nune of maT' 
riatte. A short time afterwards, she acddentally met Lord Bttoh. 
Outraged and rebellioas nature Tindicated ila^ in the deep and 
devoted pnsaoii with which he inapired her. With the full assent 
of husband, father, and brotiier, and in compliance with the usages 
of Italian KKMtj, he was ahortly afterwards iustalled in the office, 
and invested with all the piivHeges, of her " Cavalier Servente." ' 

It has been asserted that the Marquis de Boissy, the 
late husband of this Q-uiooioli lady, was in the habit of 
introducing her in fashionable circles as 'the Marquise 
^e Boissy, my wife, formerly mistress to Lord Byron' I 
We do not give the stoiy as a verity ; yet, in the review 
of this whole history, we may be pardoned for thinking 
it quite possible. 

The mistress, being thus vouched for and presented 
as worthy of sympathy and attention by one of the 
oldest and most classic organs of English literature, may 
now proceed in her work of glorifying the popular idol, 
and casting abuse on Uie grave of the dead wife. 

Her attacks on Lady Byron are, to be sure, less skil- 
ful and adroit than those of Lord Byron. They want 
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his litetaay polub and tact ; but what of that ?' ' Black- 
wood * asBares ua Aat even the faults of manner derire 
a peculiar grace from the fact that the narrator ia Lord 
Byron's mistress ; and so we snppose the literaiy world 
must find grace in things like this: — 

' Sba haa been ciUed, kfler hie -wokU, the monl OlTtenuiMtni 
of lier Untbsnd. Such a Bamame it nreie : bat tbe npognance 
76 feel to condemning a wonaan cannot pravent our lutoning; to 
t1ie Toice of juatioe, which teU« na that the compnriton is still ia 
fuTour of tbe gniltj one of antiquity ; for «Aa, driTeo to crime by 
fieice paaaion overpowaring leaaon, at leait only deprived ber 
hasband of pbydcal life, and, !n committing the deed, ezpoeed 
lieiself to all ita conaequeucea ; vhile I^j Byron left her hnabond 
at the Tsry moment that aha aaw bim atmggling amid a thousand 
ehoala in tbe atonnyaea of emtMrraaaments created by hiaman^age, 
and pieciaely when he nKoe than ever retiulted a friendly, tender, 
ntid indulgent hand to aare bim. 

' Beaidea, ahe shnt heiaelf np in ailence a thonaaad timea more 
cmel than Cljtemneatra'a poniard: tht^ only killed the body; 
wheteaa Lady Byraa'a nlenee waa destined to MU the sonl,— and 
auch a aool ! — leaving the door open to calomny, and maUng it 
to be aappoeed tiiat hei nlence waa nugnanimify deatiaed to ooTei 
over frightful wrongs, peiha^is even depravity. In vain did be, 
feeling hie conscience at eaae, implore some inquiiy tad examina- 
tion. She refused ; aad the only favoar ahe granted was to send 
him, one fine day, two persona to see whether he were not mad. 

'And, why, then, had abe believed him mad P Because she, a 
methodical, inflexible wmoan, with that nnbendbgneaa which a 
pn^onnd moralist calls the worahip rendered to pride by a feeliiig- 
lesa soul, — because she could not ondeistand the possibility of 
tastes and habita different to Hxma of ordinary routdne, orof her 
own starched life. Not to be hungry when ahe was; not to deep 
at night, but to write while ahe was sleeping, and to sleep when 
she was np ; in shorty to gratify the reqaiiementa of material and 
intellectaallifbathoandifieienttohers, — all that waa not merely 
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unoTing for her, but it miut ba moAuw, or, if not, It betokened 
depMTit; ihiit alie could neithei submit to nor tolerate without 
piling her own morality. 

' Such wu the gruid secret of the cruel silence which exposed 
Ixird B^TOn to the most malignant interpntotiona, to all the 
caloron; and revenge of his enemies. 

' She was^ perhaps, the only woman in the world so strangely 
organised, — tiit only one, perhaps, capable of not feeling happy 
and prond at belonging to a man superior to the rest of hnmanity; 
and fiitatly was it decreed that this woman aioiw of her apecjes 
should be Ixird Byron's wife I ' 

la a note is added, — 

<If an ima^phaiy fear, and even an unreasonable jealousy, may 
be her excuse (just as one excuses a monomania'), can one equally 
fbrgive her silence ? Such a tilence is morally what are physically 
the poisons which kill at once, and defy all remedies; thus in- 
suring the culprit's safety. This mlence it is which will ever be 
her crime { for by it she poisoned the life of her husband,' 

The book has Heveral chapters devoted to Lord 
Byton'a peculiar Tiitues ; and under the one devoted to 
magnanimity and heioism, his /cn;g>{vinjr disposition re^ 
crirea spedal attention. The climax of all is stated to 
be tbat he forgave Lady Byron. All the world knew 
that* sinoe he had declared this fact in a very noisy and 
impastdoned muiner in the fourth canto of 'Ohilde 
Harold/ together with a statement of the wrongs which 
he forgave; but the Quiccioli thinks his virtue, at this 
period, has not been enough appreciated. In her view, 
it rose to the sublime. She says of Lady Byron,— ^ 

'An absolute moral monstrodty, an anomaly in the history of 
types of female hidaousneaf^ had succeeded in showing itself in tiw 
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light of magmnimity. Bat Uiao m wbb thia high qnality in tsij 
SfTOn, (0 did it •hine out in him trae and adminble. The por- 
tion in vrhioh Lady Bjron had plaMd him, and when ahe cxra- 
tinned to keep him hy her hanhnesa, ailence, and atrange lefuaala, 
vaa one of tiioee which canae such Buffering, that tiie higheat 
degne of aelf-control aeldom sofficaa to qolst tlie piomptiiige of 
hnnuui veakneaa, and to cuiae petsona of men alight sanmlnllty to 
pieaeTTO modention. Yet, wilJh his sensibilitj and the knowledge 
of hia worth, how did he aotP what did he aajF I irill not 
speak of hie "farewell ;" of the care he took to shield her from, 
hleme by throwing it on othere, hj taking much too large a ahan 
tohimselt' 

With like TiTftoitjr and earnestness does the narrator 
DOW proceed to make an incarnate angel of her subjeet 
by the simple process of denying everything that he 
himself ever confessed, — everything that has ever been 
confessed in regard to him by bis best friends. He 
baa been in the world as an angel nnawarea from his 
cradle. Hia goaidian did not properly appreciate him, 
and is consequently mentioned as tiiat toicked Lord 
Carlisle. Thomas Moore is never to be sufflcientiy 
condemned for the iaots told in his biogivphy. Byron's 
own firank and lawless admissionB of evil are set down 
to a peculiar inability he had for speaking the truth 
about himself,^ Bometimee about his near relations ; all 
which does not in the least discourage the authorees 
from giving a separate chapter on ' Lord Byron's Love 
of Truth.' 

In ihe matter of his relations with women) she oom> 
placently repeats (what sounds rather oddly as coming 
from her) Lord Byivn's own BBBUrance> that be nevef 
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seduced a woman; and also the eqiiall7 conviiiaitig 
Btatoment, that he had told JW (the Oniccioli) that his 
married fidelity to bis wife was perfect. She dis- 
cusses Moore's account of the mistreaa in boy*a clothes 
who tiaed to share Byron*B apartments in college, and 
ride with htm to races, and whom he presented to ladieg 
as bis brother. 

She has her own view of this matter. The disguised 
boy was a lady of rank and bshiou, who sought Lord 
Byron's chambers, as, we are informed, noble ladies 
everywhere, both in Italy and England, were constantly 
in the habit of doiDg; throwing themselves at his feet, 
and imploring permission to become his handmaids. 

In the authoress's own words, * Feminine overtures 
still continued to be made to Lord Syron; but the 
fumes of incense never hid from his sight his idbaj..' 
We are told that in the case of these poor ladies, 
generally ' disenchantment took place on his side with- 
out a corresponding result on the other : thekcb many 
heart-breakings.' Nevertheless, we are informed that 
there followed tbe indiscretions of these ladies 'none of 
those proceedings that the world readily forgives, but 
which his feelings as a man of honottr would have 
condemned.' 

As to drunkenness, and all that, we are informed he 
was an anchorite. Pages are given to an account of 
the biscuits and soda-water that on this and that occa- 
s'-on were found to be the sole means of sustenance to 
this ethereal creature. 
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As to the story of asiog Lis wife's tnooey, the lady 
gives, directly in the &ce of his own Letters and Jour- 
nal, the same account given hefore hy Medwiu, and 
which csosed such meniment when talked over ia the 
Noctes Club, — that he had with her only a marriage 
portion of ^10,000 ; and that, on the separation, he 
not only paid it hack, but doubled it.* 

So on the authoress goes, sowing ri^t and left the most 
transparent absurdities and misatatementa with what 
Carlyle well c^ *a composed stupidity, and a cheerful 
iofinitude of ignorauce.' Who should know, if not she, 
to be Bure ? Had not Byron told her all about it ? and 
was not his &mily motto Crede Byi'on f 

The ' Blackwood,' having a dim suspicion that this 
confused style of attack and defence in reference to the 
two parties under consideration may not have great 
weight, itself proceeds to make the book an occasion 
for re-openiDg the controversy of Lord Byron with his 
wife. 

The rest of the review is devoted to a powerful 
attack 00 I^ady Byron's character, — the most fearful 
attack on the memory of a dead woman we have ever 

* In ' The NoetM' of Morsmber, ISM, Ch™t^I>u Horth HiTB, ' I don't 
call Utdwin a liu. . . . Whethsr Bjtod bammed him, or hi, b; rirtne 
of hu own Btnpiditj, vag the lole and inffleicDt bunmifler of hinudf, I 
knoir DoL* A note huti tli&t Mnmj' had been much shocked bj Bjtod'b 
miiitatementa to Medvin as to monej-mattera with him. The not« goes 
on to sa;, 'Uedwin could not have inrented them, for the; wa« mixed 
npwithacknowltdgcd facts i and the presamptionie that Bjnonmjrstifled 
liie gallant ocqnaiDtanee. He wan fond of each tridu.* 
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Been made by living man. The author proceeds, like 
a lawyer, to gather up, arrange, and restate, ia a most 
workmaoUke maDner, the confused accusations of the 
book. 

AnticipatiDg the objection, that such a le-openiug of 
the inquiry was a violation of the priracy due to 
womanhood and to the feelings of a surriviog fitmily, 
he says, that tfaou^marri^e usually is a private matter 
which ^e world has no right to intermeddle with or 
diacusB, yet — 

' Loti Bynn'i wm an exceptional case. It is not too mnck to 
nj, ihttt, hftd bis muringe Wd b Lapp^ one, the course of events 
of the present centui; might bare been materiiJlj changed; that 
the genius which poured itself forth in " Don Juan " and " Ouu " 
migbt have flowed in far different channels ; that the ardent love 
of freedom which sent him to parish at six and thirty at liQsso- 
longhi might have inspired a long career at home; and that we 
might at tiiis momrait have been appealing to the counsels of bis 
experience and wisdom at an age not exceeding that which was 
attained bj Wellington, Ljndhurst, and Brougham, 

' Wbother the world would have been a gainer or & loaer by 
the exchange is a question which every man most answer for 
himself according to his own tastes and opinions; bat the poan- 
UUt; d such a change in the conne of events wanaats oa in 
treating what would otherwise be a strictly private matter as one 
of public interest. 

' Here than half a century has eliqised, the actors have de- 
parted feini the stage, the curtain has fallen ; and whether it will 
ever again be raised BO as to lereal the real &cti of the drama, 
may, as we have already observed, be well doubted. But the lime 
has arrived when we. may &irly gather up the fragments of evi- 
dence, clear them as &r as possible from the iocmstations of 
passTon, prejudice, and malic^ end place them in such order, as, if 
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poaaibla, to enabls m to arriTe ftt some prolMl)le coojectiuo m to 
irhat the akeleton of the drama originall; was.' 

Here the writer proceeds to put together all the 
facts of Lady Byron's case, just as an adrerse lawyer 
would put them as against her, and for her husband. 
The plea in made vigorously and ably, and with an E^r 
of indignant severity, as of an honest advocate who is 
thoroughly convinced that he ie pleading the cause of a 
wronged man who has been ruined in name, ship- 
wrecked in life, and driven to an early grave, by tbo 
arts of a bad woman, — a woukan all the more horrible 
that her malice was disguised under the cloak of 
religion. 

Having made an able statement of fact!), adroitly 
leaving out orb,* of which he could not have been 
ignorant had he studied the case carefully enough to 
know all the others, he proceeds to sum up against the 
criminal thus :— 

' We would deal tenderly with tLe memory of Lady Byron- 
Few women have been juster objects of compassion. It would 
seem as if Nature and Fortune had vied witli each other which 
should be most likvisH of hsr gifts, and yet that some malignant 
power had rendered all their bounty of no efl«ct. Bank, beautf, 
wealth, and mental powers of no common order, were hen ; yet 
they were of no avful to secure hei happiness, The spcnlt 
child of seclnaon, rettnunt, and parental idolatry, a iate (alike 
evil for both) cast her into the arms of the spoilt cliild of genius, 
psssion, and the world. What real or fimded wrongs she suffered, 

* This one fiut is, that Lord Byron might haie had an open examl- 
natim in conrt, if bo had only persisted in rsfasing tlie dead of sepaia- 
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we may neva know ; but tlioaa vhich she inflicted ue auffidwt!; 
tpperent 

'It i« said that there an aome poiaons so subtle that the^ will 
deatro^ life, and jret leave no tace of their action. The murderer 
who ntea tiiem may eacape the Tengeance of tlie law; but he ia 
not the lees guilty. So the alanderer who makea no charge; who 
deals in bints and insinuations : who knows melancholy facts he 
would not willingly divnlge, — thinga too painful to state ; who 
ibrbears, expresses pi^, sometimes eren affection, for hb TicUm, 
shrugs his shoulder^ looks with 



is &r more guilty than he who tells the bold &laehood which may 
be met and answered, and who brarea the punishment which mtut 
follow upon detection. 

'Lady Byion has been called 

" The moral Clytemneetn of hir lord." 

The " moral Brinrillieis " would have been a truer demgnation. 

'The conclusion at which we arnTe is, that there iano proof 
whatever Hat Lord Byron was guilty of any act tbat need have 
caused a separation, or prerentad a re-union, and that the imputa- 
tions upon him rest on the Tsguest conjecture ; that whatever real 
or fancied wrongs Lady Byron may have endured are shrouded in 
en impenetrable mist of her own creation,— a poisonous miasma in 
^hich she enveloped the character of her husband, raised by ber 
breatb, and which her breath only could have dispersed. 

" She dies and makes do sign. O Qod ' fingive her." ' 

As we hare been obliged to review accosatioDS on 
Lady Ryron founded on old 0reek tragedy, bo now we 
are forced to abridge a passage &om a modern coaversa- 
tions-lexicon, tbat we may Trnderstand what sort of 
comparisons are deemed in good taste in a conserratiTe 
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English review, tthea speaking of ladies of rank in their 
graveB. 

Under the article ' BriuviUiers,' we find as followB : — 

'Uabsttxriti lyAuBBAi, Haxohioitbss of BimmLLixBa.— • 
The ringnlu atiocitj of this 'Wonun ^tu her a aort of in&moiu 
claim to notioe. She wm bom in Pari* in 1661 ; being daughter 
of D'Anbrai, lienteiiaiit-ci*il of Faria, who matried her to the 
Marqnia of BrinrilUera. Although possessed of ettractioDa to 
captJTate Iotctb, she wu for some time much attached to her hne- 
buid,hat^lBngth became madljin lore with a Qaacon officer. Her 
fUher impriaonod the officer in the Bastille; siul, while there, he 
lesnied the art of componnding subtle and moat mortal poiaona ; 
and, when he was releaaed, he taught it to the lady, who ezerdaed 
it with such auccesa, that, in one jear, her father, sister, and two 
brothers became her Tiotims. She professed the utmost tender- 
ness ioT her Tictims, and nursed them assiduonaljr. On her fiithei 
ahe is eud to have made eight attempts before ahe succeeded. She 
was verjf raHgioiu, and devoted to vaAa of charity ; and visited the 
hoe^tale a great deal, where it is said she tried her poisons on the 
mek.' 

People We made loud outcries lately, both in 
America and England, about violating the repose of the 
dead. We should like to know what they call thiii. b 
this, then, what they mean by naptcting the dead? 

Let any man imagine a leading review coming out 
with langu'^e equally brutal about his own mother, or 
any dear and revered Mend. 

Men of America, men of England, what do yon think 
of this? -^ 

When Lady Byron was publicly branded with the 
names of the foulest ancient and foulest modem assas- 
sins, and Lord Byron's mistress was publicly taken by 
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tbe baud, and anoounged to go on and prosper in her 
slanders, by one of the oldest and most influential 
BritiBh reviews, what was said and what was done in 
England ? 

That is a question we should be glad to bare 
answered. Nothing was done that ever reached uh 
across tbe water. 

And why was nothing done ? Is this language of a 
kind to be passed over in silence ? 

Was it no offence to the house of Wentworth to 
atta<^ tbe pure character of its late venerable bead, 
and to brand her in her sacred grave with the name of 
one of the vilest of criminals ? 

Might there not properly have been an indignant 
protest of family solicitors against this insult to the 
person and character of the Baroness Wentworth ? 

If virtue went for nothing, benevolence for nothing, 
a long life of service to humanity for nothing, one would 
at least have thought, that, in aristocratio countries, 
rank might have had its rights to decent consideration, 
and its guardians to rebuke the violation of those rights. 
We Atnericaos understand little of the advantages of 
rank ; bat we did understand that it secured certain 
decorums to people, both while living and when in 
their graves. From Lady Byron's whole histoiy, In life 
and in death, it would appear that we were mistaken. 

What a life was hers I Was ever a woman more 
evidently desirous of the delicate and secluded privi- 
leees of womanhood, of the saorednesfi of individual 
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privacy ? Was ever a voman ^ rudel; dragged forth, 
and exposed to the hardened, vulgar, and unfeeling 
gaze of mere coiioaity ?-^her muden eecreta of love 
tbroim open to be handled by ivuis ; the saDotttiea of 
her marriage-cbamher desecrated by leering satyrs ; her 
parents and best friends traduced and slandered, till 
one indignant public protest was extorted from her, as 
by the rack, — a protest which seems yet to quiver in 
every word with the indignation of outr^;ed womanly 
delicacy I 

Then followed coarse hlame and coarser comment, — 
blame for speaking at all, and blame for not speaking 
more. One manly voice, raised for her in honourable 
protest, was silenced and overborne by the universal 
roar of ridicule and reprobadon; and henceforth what 
refuge ? Only this remained : ' Let them that suffer 
according to the will of Ood odmmit the keeping of 
their souls to him aa to a faithful Creator.* 

Lady Byron turned to this reiiige in silence, and 
filled up her life with a noble record of charities and 
humaitities. So pure was she, so childlike, bo artless, 
BO loving, that those who knew her best, feel, to this 
day, that a memorial of her is like the relic of a saint. 
And could not all this preserve her grave from insult ? 
England, England 1 

I speak in sorrow of heart to those who must have 
known, loved, and revered Lady Byron, and ask them. 
Of what were yon tiunkiog when you allowed a paper of 
BO establiflhed literary rank as the ' Blackwood,* to pre- 
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Bent and eamegUy recommend to our New World Buch 
a compendium of lies aa the Chiiccioli book ? 

la the great English-speaking communis, whose 
wavea toss from Maine to California, and whose litera- 
ture is yet to come back in a tbooBaod roicea to you, a 
thing to be so despised ? 

If, as the solidtore of the Wentworth family observe, 
you might be entitled to treat with silent contempt the 
slanders of a mistress against a wife, was it safe to treat 
with equal contempt the indorsement and recommenda- 
tion of those slanders by one of your oldest and moat 
powerful literary authorities? 

Ko European magazine baa ever had the weight and 
circulation in America that the ' Blackwood ' has held. 
In the days of my youth, when New England was a 
comparatively secluded section of the earth, tlie wit and 
genina of the 'Noctes Ambrosianse ' were in the mouths 
of men and maidens, even in our most quiet mountain- 
towns. There, years ago, we saw all Lady Byron's 
private affairs discussed, and felt the weight of Christo- 
pher North's decisions i^inst her, Shelton Mackenzie, 
in hia American edition, apeaks of the American drcula- 
tipn of < Blackwood ' being greater than that in En^ 
land.' It was and is now reprinted monthly; and, 

■ In tlu Uutotj of 'Blaokwood'a HaguiBe,'pTefii«d totheAmmican 
rdilionof 1861, MaeketuieHijsoftlia 'Noctw' papcn), ■ GMst u vu 
their popnlaTJ^inGiigliiiidit'wai pecnlmrl; in America thAttiitirhigli 
merit luid nndonbtsd originality ivceind tlie hrBitieib recognition and 
appMcintion. Sor is this ivondarfbl when it is eontidered that for ons 
raider of " Blackmwd'a UagnaiDe" in (ba old conntiytiiere cannot be 
less than 6Slj in Ihs n«w.' 
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besides that^ ' Littell's Magazine ' reproduoea all its titrik* 
iog articles, and they come with the vetght of long 
established position. From 'the very faot that it has 
long been considered the T017 oigao, and the supporter 
of aristocractio orders, all its admissionB against the 
character of individaala in the priTileged classes have a 
double force. 

When 'Blackwood,' therefore, boldly denounces a 
lady of high rank as a modern Brinvilliers, and no 
sensation is produced, and no remonstrance follows, 
what can people in the New World suppose, but tbac 
Lady Byron's character was a point-entirely giyen up; 
that her depravity was bo well established and bo fully 
conceded, that nothing was to be said, and tliat even the 
defenders of ariBtooracy were forced to admit it? 

I have been blamed for speaking on this subject 
without consulting Lady Byron's fiiends, trustees, and 
family. Moie than ten years had elapsed since I had 
had any intercourse with England, and I knew none of 
them. How was I to know that any of them were 
living? I was astonished to learn, for the first time, by 
the solicitors' letters, that there were trustees, who held 
in their hands all Ladj Byron's carefully prepared 
proofo and documents, by which this falsehood might 
immediately have been i:efuted. 

If they had spoken, they might have saved all this 
eonfosion. Even if bound by restrictions for a certain 
period of time, they still might have called on a 
tCfarisUan public to frown down such a cruel And inde- 
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cent attack on the oharacter of a noble lady who bad 
been a bene&cttesa to bo man; In England. Tbey might 
bare stated that the meana of wliolljr refuting the 
Blanders of the * Blackwood ' were in tbeir hands, and 
only delayed in coming forth from t^^d to the feeliugd 
of some in this generaHon. Then might they not have 
announced her Life and Letters, that the public might 
bare the same opportnnity as Uiemselves for knowing 
and judging Lady Byron by her own writings ? 

Had this been done, I had been most happy to have 
remained silent. I have been aBtonished that any one 
shonUl have sapposed this speaking on my part to be 
anytliing less thaa it is,— the severest act of self- 
sacrifice that one friend can perform for another, and 
the most solemn and di£Scult tribute to justice that a 
human being can be called upon to render. 

I have been informed that the course I have taken 
would be contrary to the wishes of my friend. I think 
otherwise. I know her strong sense of justice, and her 
reverence for truth. Nothing ever moved her to speak 
to the public but an attack upon the honour of the 
dead. In her statement, she says of her parents, 
' There is no other near relative to vindicate their 
memory from insult: I am therefore compelled to 
break the dlence I had hoped always to have observed.' 

If there was any near relative to vindicate Lady 
Byron's memory, I had no evidence of the fact ; and I 
considered the utter silence to be strong evid^ice to 
tbe contrary. In all the storm of obloquy and rebuke 
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that has raged in conseqaence of my speaking, I have 
had two unspeakable Boorcee of joy; first, that they 
could not tonoh her; and, second, that they could not 
hlind the all-seeing Gwl. It is worth being in dark- 
ness to see the Btars. 

It has been said that / have drawn on Lady Byron's 
name greater obloquy than ever before. I deny the 
charge. Nothing fouler has been asserted of her than 
the charges in the ' Blackwood,' because nothing fooler 
could be asserted. tHa satyr's hoof has ever crushed 
this pearl deeper in the mire than the hoof of the 
'Blackwood,' but none of them have defiled it or 
trodden it so deep that God cuuiot find it in tlie day 
' when be maketh up his jewels.* 

I have another word, sh an American, to say about 
the contempt shown to our great people in tbus suffer- 
ing tbe materials of history to be fiUsified to subserve 
the temporary purposes of &mily feeling in England. 

Lord Byron belongs not properly either to the 
Byrons or the Wentworths. He is not one of their 
family jewels to be looked up in their cases. He be- 
longs to the world for which he wrot-e, to which he 
appealed, and before which be dragged his reluctant^ 
delicate wife to a publicity equal with his own : tbe 
world has, therefore, a right to judge him. 

We Am^icana have been made accessories, after 
the fact, to every insult and injury that Lord Byron 
and the literary men of his day have heaped upon 
Lady Byron. We have been betrayed into iojustjoe- 
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and a complicity vitb Tillany. After Lady Byron had 
nobly lived down slanders in England, and died Ml of 
years and honours, the ' Blackwood * takes occasion to 
re-open the conti-oTersy by recommending^ a book full 
of slanders to a rising generation vho knew nothing of 
the past. What was the consequenoe in America? My 
attention was first called to the result, not by reading 
the ' Blackwood * article, bnt by finding in a popular 
monthly magazine two long articles, — the one an 
enthusiastic recommendation of Uie (hiicdoll book, and 
the other a lamentation over the burning of the Auto- 
biography as a lost chapter in history. 

Both articles represented Lady Byron as a cold, ma- 
lignant, mean, persecuting woman, who had been her 
husband's ruin. They were so full of falsehoods and 
misstatements as to astonish me. Kot long after, a 
literary friend wrote to me, ' WiU you, can you, 
reconcile it to your consdenoe to sit still and allow that 
mistress so to slander that wife, — ^yoo, perhaps, the only 
one knowing the real facts, and able to set them forth ? ' 

Upon this, I immediately b^;an colleotiog and read- 
ing the various articles and the book, and perceived 
that the public of this generation were in a way of 
having false history created, uncontradicted, under their 
own eyes. 

I claim for my country, men and women, our right to 
Mte history. For years, the popular literature hasheld 
up publicly before our eyes the foots as to this man and 
tills woman, and called on us to praise or condemn. 
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Let us have truth whsD we are called on to judge. It 
ia OUT right. 

There is no conceivable obligation on a hnmau being 
greater than that of ahaolute justice. It is the deepest 
personal injury to an honourable mind to be made, 
through misrepresentation, an accomplice in injustice. 
When a noble name is accused, any person who posaeBsea 
bnth which might clear it, and withholds that truth, is 
guilty of a sin i^ainst human nature and the inalienable 
righta of jostice. I claim that I have not only a rights 
but an obligation, to bnng in my solemn twtimony 
upon this subject. 

For years and years, the silence-policy baa been 
tried; and what has it brought forth? As neither 
word nor deed could be proved agaisit Lady Byron, her 
mlenoe baa been spoken of as a monstrous, nnnatural 
crim^ ' a poisonous miasma,' in which ahe enveloped 
the name of her husband. 

Very well; since silence is the crime, I tiiougbt I 
would tell the world that Lady Byron had spoken. 

Christopher North, years ago, when he condemned 
her for speaking, aaid that ahe ahould apeak further, — 

* She should apeak, or some one for her. One word 
would suffice.' 

That one word has been apoken. 
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N editorial in 'The Loodoa 'Knies' of Sept. 18 
says; — 

'Tbeperj^exiiigfMtaM io tliis "True Storj' " is, that it is im- 
posiiUe to diftingniili what part in it i« the editrew'a, and what 
Lady Bjron'a own. We an f^vem the imprurion made <m Mrs. 
Store'a mind by Lady Bjml'a atatementa ; but it would have been 
more Mtiiftotoiy if the statement itself had been lepiodnced as 
bare ai posdUe, and been left to make its own impiesnon on the 

In reply to this, I will say, that in my article I 
gave a brief Bynopsis of the subject-matter of Lady 
Byron's commnnications ; and I think it must be quite 
evident to tlie world that the main /act on which the 
story tarns was one which could not possibly be mis- 
understood, and the rememhrance of which no lapse of 
time coidd ever weaken. 

Lady Byron's communicationB were made to me in 
language clear, precise, terrible; and many of her 
phraiqes and sentences I could repeat at this day, word 
for word. But if I had reproduced them at first, as * The 
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Times' suggestB, word for void, the public horror and 
iDcredulIt; would havfl been doubled. It was necessary 
that the bratality of the story should, in some degree, 
be veiled and softened. 

The publication, by Ziord Lindsay, of Lady Anne 
Barnard's eommanicatioii, makes it now possible to tell 
fully, and in Ijady Byron's own words, certain incidents 
that yet remain untold. To me, who know the whole 
history, the revelations in Lady Anne's account, and 
the story related hy Lady Byron, are like fragments of 
a dissected map : Qiej fit t<^etiier, piece by piece, and 
form one connected whole. 

In confirmation of the general &ct8 of Oak interview, 
I have the testimony of a sister who accompanied me 
on this visit^ and- to whom, immediately after it, I 
recounted the story. 

Her testimony on the subject is as follows ; — 

'Mr Bxut SisiiB,— I have a per&ct i«coUec1ion of going with 
you to Tint Lad^ Bjron at the time spokon of in yont pnblialied 
article. We sniTed at her honie in tite monung; uid, (Iter limcli, 
Lndy Bjron and jouiself spent the whole time till eTening alone 
together. 

'After we leiiied to our apartmeitt that night, jou related tome 
t^e stoiy giren in joui pablished account, though with tamj more 
particulan than you have yet thought fit to give to .the puUic 

' Tou 8tat«d to me th»t Lady Byron waa strongly impreMed with 
the idea that it might he her duty to publish a statement during 
hei lifetime, and aleo the reasons which induced her to think bo, 
Yoa appeared at that time ^uite disposed to think that justice 
required this step, and asked my opinion. We passed moat of 
the night in confersation on the subject, — a conversation oftoi 
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vwiuaed, fitom tima to tima, during menl weeks in wluob jOn ■ 
were couideiiiig wliat opim<m to gjve. 

' 'I WWstnniglyofo^iuoatliatjiistifeTequired the publication 
of the trath, but felt eioeadin g ly avena to Its Imng done hy Lttdj 
Bjitm bendf dnriDg hei own lifetime, when she penonHllf would 
be inbject to the comment! and miaoonoeptioiu of motivei which 
would certainly follow moh a communication. 
'Yoiirnster, 

'M. F. Pwumre.' 

I am now about to complete the account of my con-' 
verBatiOD with Lady Byron ; but as the credibility of 
a history depends greatly on the oharacter of Hb nar- 
lator, and as especii^ pains have been taken to destroy 
the belief in this stoiy by repreeentuig it to be the 
vaoderings of a broken-down mind in a state of dotage 
and mental hallucination, I shall preface the narrative 
with some account of Lady Byron as she was durii^ 
the time of our mutual acquaintance and friendship. 

This account may, perhaps, be deemed superfluous 
in England, where so many knew her; but in-America, 
where, from Maine to California, hel character has 
hoetk discussed and traduced, it is of importance to give 
interested thousands an opportunity of learning what 
kind of a woman liady Byron was. 

Her character as given by Lord Byron in his Journal, 
after her first refusal of him, is this : — 

' She is a raty sttpetior woman, and very little spoiled ; which 
ia atnnge in an heiiea^ a (^rl of twenty, a peeieaa that is to be in 
her own right, an only child, and a savante, who has always had 
her own way. She ia a poetasa, a mathematician, a metaphysician ; 
yet, witha^ very hind, generous, and gentie, with very little pte- 
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tauion. Any otbei heftd would be tnnwd witk half liw Mqniii- 
tioiu and a tanOi o[ her ftdrantagu.' 

Such was Lady Byion at twenty. I formed her ao- 
quaiotance in the year 1853, during my first visit in 
England, I met her at a lunch-party in the house of 
one of her friends. 

The party had many notahles ; hut, among them all, 
my attention was fixed principally on I^y Byron. 
She was at this time aizty-one years of age, hut still 
had, to a remarkable degree, that personal attraction 
which is commonly considered to helong only to youth 
and beauty. 

Her form was slight, giving tin impression of fragility ; 
her motions were both graceful and decided ; her eyes 
bright, and fall of interest and quick observation. Her 
silvery-white hair seemed to lend a grace to the trans- 
parent purity of her complexion, and her small hands 
h»d a pearly whiteness. I recollect she wore a plain 
widow's cap of a transparent material; and was dressed 
in some delicate shade of lavender, which harmonised 
well with her complexion. 

When I was introduced to her, I felt in a moment 
the words of her husband : — > 

' Tbero was nwe in the homage that ahe drew ; 
Her spLrit seemed M seated on a throne.' 

Calm, self-poised, and thoughtful, she seemed to me 
rather to resemble an interested spectator of the world's 
afiatrs, than an actor involved in its trials; yet the 
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sweetneBB of her emile, and a certain very delicate Bcnee 
of humour in her remarka, made the way of acquaint- 
aace eaej. 

Her first remarks were a little playful ; but in a fen 
momenta we were speaking on what eveiy eiffi-in those 
days va£ talking to me about, — the slaveiy question in 
America. 

It need not be remarked, that, when any one subject 
eepeciaUy occupies the public mind, tbuae known to be 
interested in it are compelled to listen to many weary 
platitudes. Lady Byron's retnarks, however, cangbt 
my ear and arrested my attention by their peculiar 
indnve quality, their originality, and Uie evidence th^ 
gave iiiBt she was as well informed on all our matters 
as the beet American statesman cnuld he. I had no 
wearisome course to go orer with her as to the differ- 
ence between the G-eneral Qovemment and State 
Qovemments, nor explanations of the United States 
Constitution ; for she had the whole befora lier mind 
with a perfect clearness. Her morality upon the 
slavery question, too, impressed me as something far 
higher and deeper than the common sentimentalism of 
the day. Many of her words surprised me greatly, and 
gave me new material for thought 

I found I was in company with a commandii^; 
mind, and hastened to gain insbruotion from her on 
aao^er point where my interest had been aroused. 
I had recently been much excited by Eingsley's 
novels, ' Alton Locke ' aud ■ Veast,' on the position of 
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religious thought in England. From these works I had 
gathered^ that under the apparent placid oniformil^ of 
the Established Church of England, and of 'go6d 
society * as founded on it> there was moying a secret 
current of speculative enquiiy, donbt, and dissent ; but 
I had met> as ;et, with no person amoog my various 
acquaintances in England who seemed either aware of 
this fact, or able to guide m; mind respecting it. The 
moment I mentioned the subject to Lady Byron, I 
received an answer which showed me that the whole 
ground was familiar to her, and that she was capable of 
giving me fidl information. She had studied with 
careful thoughtfulness all the social and religious ten- 
dencies of England during her generatiim. One of her 
remarks baa often since occurred to me. Speaking of 
tbe Oxford movement, she said the time had come when 
the English Church conld no longer remun aa it was. 
ltm\}abeith&[ rettore the past, or create a future.' The 
Oxford movement attempted tbe former ; and of the 
future she was banning to speak, when our conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the presentation of other 
parties. 

Subsequently, in reply to a liote from her on some 
benevolent business, I alluded to that conversation, and 
expressed a wish that she would finish giving me her 
views of the religious state of England. A portion of 
the letter that she wrote me in reply I insert, as being 
very characteristic in many respects i — 

'Varioiu causes lave been M^igned for ihe decsjiiig state of 
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the Kngliwh dmic]! ; vluob •Mina the moi» etnnge, beotnae the 
detgj have impioTed, monlly and iotellectnallf, in the lut twenty 
jeuM. Theo why ahonld their influence he diminiahed P I Uunli 
it ie owing to the diffbaion of a spirit of free enqniiy. 

' Doabte hare arisen in the minda ot man; who are uuh^piljr 
bonnd hj auhacription not to donbt j and, in conaeqnence, thej are 
balntuallf prdtndmf dther to Mien or to disbdiere. Tho atate 
of Denmark cannot bnt he rotten, when to taem ia the Sat object 
of the witneesea of truth, 

' ThcF^ ma; lead bettei liTea, and bring forward abler argnmente ; 
bnt their afforta are paraljwd by that nnaonndneaa. I see the 
High Churchman profeaung to believe in the existence of a church, 
when the moat palpable facta must show himthat no tueh church 
exists; the "Low" Ohurchman {oofeenng to believe in excep- 
tional ioferpodtians which his philosophy secretly questions } the 
''Bioad" Churchnian profeaaing aa absolute an attachment to the 
Establiahed Ohurch as the narmweat (Muld feel, while he ia 
preaching auch prindplea aa will at Isat pull it down. 

' Z aak yon, my friend, whether there would not be more faitli, 
aa well aa earnestness, if all would speak out There would be 
more mumimity too, because thej would all agree is a certftin 
baaia. Would not a wider love aupersede the creed-botmd charity 
of sects F 

' I am aware that Ihave touched on a point of diflerence between 
us, and I will not regret it ; for I think the differences of mind 
an snologous to thoee difierencea of nature, which, in the most 
comprehenaiTe survey, are the very elements of harmony. 

' I am not at all prone to put forth my own ojnnions ; but the 
ttme in which you have written to me cl^ms en nnnanal degree of 
opennesa on my part I look upon creedsof all kinds aa chains, — 
hi worse chaina than those you would bieak^ — aa tiie causea of 
much hypocrisy and infidelity. I hold it to be a ein to makt a 
child say, "I Mtme," Lead it to ntler that belief apontaneonsly. 
I also KaaMet the institotion of an oxdujnve priesthood, though 
having been of serrice in some respects, as retarding the progress 

Christianify at present I derire to see a /o^ miniaby. 
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'I will not give yo\i mowot my hetetodox^ at pnaent: p«- 
haptl need yont pudon, comwoted u joa are with the Chuzoh, 
for baTing xdd ao much. 

' There ate canaee of decay Imovo to be at work in my {mna, 
which lead me to beUerelmay not have time to gtow wiser; 
and I must therefore Imts it to others to correct the condouona I 
have now fbrmed from my life's experience. I should feel liappy 
to discnsB them personally with yon ; for it would be koI to $oul. 
In that confidence I am youis most tmly, 

'A. L NOBL BxxoiT.' 

It IB not oeceaaaiy to prove to the reader that this 
Utter ia not in liie style of a broken-down old woman 
subject to mental hallacinations. It shows Lady 
Bjron*B haMta of clear, searching BDalytdB, her tlioagbt- 
fiilnesBj and, above all, that peculiar reverence for 
truth and sincerity which was a leading obaracteristio | 
of her moral nature,* It also shows her views of tiie f 
probable shortness of her stay on earth, derived &om i 
the opinion of physicianB about her disease, which was 
a gradual ossification of the lungs. It has been as- 
serted that pulmonary diseasee, while they slowly and 
Burely sap the physical life, often appear to give added 
vigour to the play of the moral and intellectual 
powers. 

I parted firom Lady Byron, feeling richer in that 
I had found one more pearl of great price on the shore 
of life. 

* He nudor is hora rafaned to Ladj Bjion's other letters, in Part 
in. ; wMdi also show the peealiailj adiTg snd phikaophieal eharactet 
of her mind, and the class of snlgesls on vhieh It haUtnslly dwelt. 
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Three ye&n after thii, I vidted Eogluid to obtain a 
copyright £or the issue of my novel of * Dred.' 

The hope of ouoe more seeing Lady Byron waa one 
of the brightest antioipations held out to me in this 
journey. I found London quite deserted; but, bearing 
tliat Lady Byron was stiil in town, I sent to her, saying 
in my note, that, in case she was not well enough to 
call, I would TJsit her. Her reply I give : — 

'Ur sxiji Fruhs, — I wiS be indebted to yoa tat our msadag, 
M I sm bsnlf able to leave my toom. It ia not a time im small 
penonalities, if thej could ever exiat with you; and, draned or 
nndieased, I ahall hope to aee you after two o'clock. 

' Yonn very tnij, 

'A. I. NOBL BiSOlT.' 

I found Lady Byron in her sick-room, — that place 
whi(^ sh« made so different from the chamber of 
ordinary invalids. Her siok-room seemed only a tele- 
gr^hic station whence her vivid mind was flashing out 
all over Hie world. 

By her bedside stood a table covered with books, 
pamphlets, and files of letters, all arranged with 
exquisite order, and each expressing some of her varied 
interests. From that sick-bed she still directed, with 
systematic care, her varions works of benevolence, and 
watched wiUi intelligent attention the course of science, 
literature, and religion ; and the versatility and activity 
of her mind, the flow of brilliant and penetrating thon^t 
on all the topics of the day, gave to the conversations 
of her retired room a peculiar charm. You forgot 
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tliat she was an inT&lid ; for she rarel; bad a word of 
her own pereoiialities, and the chftrm of her coaverefr- 
tioa carried you invariahly from herself to the subjects 
of which she was thinking. AU the new books, the 
literature of the hour, were lighted up hy her keen, 
searohiDg, yet always kindly cri ticism ; and it was 
charming to geVb«f fri»h, genidne, clear-cut modes of 
ezpressioD, so different from the world-worn phrases of 
what is called good society. Her opinions were always 
perfectly dear and positive, and given with the free- 
dom of one who has long stood in a position to judge 
the world and its ways &om her own standpoint. But 
it was not merely in general literature and science 
that her heart lay ; it was following always with eager 
intei^t the progress of humanity orer the whole 
world. 

This was the period of the great battle fbr liberty 
in gftHMM. The English papers were duly filled with 
the thrilling particulara of that desperate struggle, and 
lAdy Byron entered with heart and soul into it. 

Her first letter to me, at this time, is on this subject 
It was while' ' Dred * was going through the press. 

' CAuxmaB T— '»":-. Ang. 19. 
'Ur SKAK Kfoa. Sxowa, — HeaarB. Ohamben liked the propoaid 
to pttUiah the Kanstt Letters. The mora ihe pahlio know of thate 
nuttters, the better prapued ihey will Iw for your book. The 
momsnt for its pnUieatioii seenu well chowa. There is alw^'s in 
England & floating Aind of a^pathj for what ia above the eveiy- 
day Koidid carea of life; and theae better feelings, ao nobly 
invected for the laat two yean in Florence Nif^tingile'i earaer. 
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at» jut Mt tree. To irliat will tbef next be attMh«dP If yni 
canlaylialdaf tliemititsynuyliriiig about a deeper aboliticm than 
tatj legulatiTe one^ — the abolition of the heert-liereaj that man's 
worth comei, not from Qod, bnt from man. 

' I hare been obliged to give up exertion again, bat hope eoon to 
be able to call and make the acquaintance of joor daoghtere. In 
cue you wish to conaolt H. Maitineau'e pamphlets, I send more 
copies. Do not think of ancwering i I have occupied too much of 
yonr time in reading. 

' Toms affictionately, 

'A. L NoBL Brao».' 

Aa soon as a copy of ' Dred ' was tiirongh the presB> 
I sent it to her, saTiug that I had been repioved by 
some excellent people for representing too &ithftilly 
the pro&ne langaage of some of the wicked characterB. 
To this she sent the following reply : — 

' Your bool^ dear Mm Stowe, is of the little leaven kiud, and 
must prove a great moral force ; peihape not manifestly ao much 
as eecretly. And yet I can haidly conceive so much power with- 
out immediate and tansible e^cte : only there will be a etzcmg 
disposition to racist on the part of all hoUow-heartsd profeesors c^ 
religion, whoee heathenisms you so unspanngly expose. They 
have a class feeling like others. 

' To the young, and to those who do not reflect much on what is 
offered to their belid', you will do great good by showing how 
spiritual food is tdten adulterated. The bread htm heaven is in 
the same case as bakem' bread. 

< If there is truth in what I heard Lord Byron si^, that works 
of Action live <nily by the amount of tnM which they cont^, 
you story is sure of a long Ufo. ~ Of the few critiques I have seen, 
the beet is in "The Examiner." I find an obtnseness ae to the 
^rit end um of the bool^ as if you had designed to make the 
best novel of the season, or to keep up the reputation ot ot». 
You are reproaohed, aa Walter Scott -wu, witb too nnuli nrtp- 
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tnial qnotatioii ; not, that I h«Te heard, with plireses of an oppo- 
dte chaiacter. 

' The effects of mch reading till a late hour one eTening appeared 
to influence me rery ongiilarlj in a dreain. The most honiUe 
i^aotres presented themselves, and I woke in fin ngcnj of fear } 
bat a foith still sbongei arose, and I became courageous from trust 
in God, and &lt calm.' IHd 70a do tbia f It is very indgnificant 
am<mg the many thinga yon cratiunly will do unknown to your- 
self. I know more than ever before bow to Tslne commumon with 
yon. I bare sent Bobertson'a Sermons for you j and, with kind 
r^aidjs to yoot family, am 

' Touts affectionately, 

' A. I. IIoBL Bybok, 

I was struck in this note with the mention of Lord 
Byron, and, the next time I saw her, alluded to it, and 
remarked upon the peculiar qualities of his mind as 
shown in some of his more serious conrersatioDs with 
Dr. Kennedy. 

8be seemed pleased to continue the eubjeot, and went 
on to say many things of his singular character and 
geoins, more penetrating and more appreciative than is 
often met with among mtios. 

I told her that I had been from childhood powerfully 
influenced by him ; and began to tell'her how much, as 
ft child, I bad been affected by the news of his death, — 
giving np all my plays, and- going off to a lonely hill- 
side, where I spent the afternoon thinking of him. 
She interrupted me before I had quite finic^ed, with a 
quick, impnlBive movement. ' I know all that,' she 

said : * I heard it all from Bdjs. ; and it was one 

of the things that mademe wish to fmow yon. I think 
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you could understand him.' We talked for some time 
of hita tben ; sbe, with her pale face slightly flushed, 
speaking, as any other great man's widow might, only 
of what was purest and best in his works, and what 
were bis uadeniable virtues and good traits, especially 
in early life. Sbe told me many pleasant little qieeches 
made by him to herself; and, though there was running 
through all this a shade of melancholy, one coiUd never 
hare conjectured that there were under all any deeper 
recollecticoiB than the oiroametances of an ordinary 
separation might bring. 

Not many days alter, with the uoselfidmess which 
was so marked a trait with ber, she chose a day when 
she oould be out of her room, and invited our family 
party, consisting of my husband, sister, and children, 
to lunch with her. 

What showed itself especially in this interview was 
her tenderness for all young people. Sbe had often 
enquired after mine ; asked about their characters, 
habits, and tastes ; and on this occa8i(m she fonnd an 
opportunity to talk with each one separately, and to 
make them all fed at ease, so that they were able to 
talk with her. She seemed interested to point out to 
them what they should see and study in London ; and 
the charm of her conversadon left on their minds an 
impression that subsequent years have never effaced. 
I record this incident, because it shows how little Lady 
Byron assumed ihe privileges or had the character of 
an invalid absorbed in herself, and likely to brood over 
ber own woes and wrongs. 
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Here WAs A &mily of Rtraogora stranded in a dull 
season iu London, Mid there was no manner of obligation 
upon her to exert herself to shov them attention. 
Her state of health would have been an sll-suSBcient 
reason why she should not do it; and her doing it was 
simply a specimea of that unselfish oare for others, 
even down to the least detail, of which ber life was 
inlL 

A little while after, at her request, I went, with my 
husband and son, to pass an evening at her house. 

There were a few persons present whom she thought 
I should be interested to know, — a Miss G«Idsinid> 
daughter of Baron Gxildsmid, and Lord Ocltham, her 
gnmdson, eldest son and heir of the Earl of Lovelace, 
to whom she introduced my son. 

I had heard much of the eccentricitieB of this young 
nobleman, and was exceedingly strut^ with hia 
personal appearance. His bodily frame was of tbe 
order of the Famese Hercules,— a wonderful develop- 
ment of physical and muscular strength. His bands 
were those of a blacksmith. He was broadly and 
squarely made, with a finely-shaped head, and dark eyea 
of surpassing brilliancy, I have seldom seen a more 
interesting combination than bis whole appearance 
presented. 

When all were eDg^;ed in talking, Lady Byron came 
and sat down by me, and gltuicing across to Lord 
Ockfaam and my son, who were talking t<^ther, she 
looked at me, and smiled. I immediately expressed 
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iny admiration of IiU fine eyes and the intellectual 
expression of hU countenance, and my wonder at the 
uDoomnion muscular development of his frame. 

She Baid tiiat that of itself would account for many 
of Ockham's eccentrituties. He had a body that re- 
quired a more vigorous animal life than his station gave 
scope for, and this had often led him to seek it in 
what the world calls low society ; that he had been to 
sea as a sailor, and was now working as a mechanic on 
the iron work of ' The Great Eastern.' Ue had laid amde 
his title, and went in daily with the other workmen, 
requesting them to call him simply Ockham. 

I said that there was something to my mind very fine 
about this, even though it might show some want of 
proper balance. 

She said he had noble traits, and that she felt assured 
be would yet accomplish something worthy of bimselfi 
*The great difficulty with our nobility is apt to be, that 
they do not ujidentand the working-classes, so as to 
feel for them properly ; and Ockham is now going 
through an experience which may yet fit him to do 
great good when he oomes to the peerage. I am bying 
to influence him to do good among the workmen, and 
to interest himself in schools for their children. I 
think,' she added, * I have great influence over Ockham, 
— the greats, perhaps, that I never make any claim to 
authority.' 

This conTersation is very characteristic of Lady Byron 
as showing her benevolent analysis of character, and 
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tbe peculiar hopefulness she always had in regard to the 
future of every one bronght in connection with her. 
Her moral hopefulness was Mmething verr singular; 
and in this respect she was ao different from the rest of 
the world, that it would be difficult to make her xinder- 
Btood. Her tolerance of wrong-doing would have 
seemed to muiy quite latitndinariap, uid impressed 
them as if she had lost dl just horror of what was 
morally wrong in transgresnon ; bat it seemed her fixed 
habit to see &ults only as diseases and immaturities, 
and to expect them to fall away with time. 

She saw the germs of good in what others r^arded aa 
only evil. She expected valuable results to come from 
what the world looked on only aa eccentricities ; * and 
she incessantly devoted herself to the task of guarding 
those whom the world condemned, and guiding Uiem to 
those higher results of which she oHen thooght that even 
their faults were prophetic. 

Before I quit this sketch of Lady Byron as I knew 
her, I will give one more of hef letters. My return 
from that vint in Europe was met by the sudden death 
of the son mentdoned in the foregoing account. At the 
time of this sorrow, Lady Byron was too unwell to -Write 
to me. The letter given alludes to this event, and speaks 
also of two coloured persons of remarkable talent, in 
Vhose career in England she had taken a deep interest. 
One of them is the ' friend ' she speaks of. 

* Sm Iier duraetw of Dr. Kiug, Part lit 
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' LoHixai, Feb. 6, 1S6B. 

' DsA& Ubb. Sioin/— I seem to feel out friend sa a bridge, orer 
wlkioh OUT broken oitliBard commnnicatioa can be renewed witboat 
effitrt. Wbf broken P The woida I would haxe uttered at otu 
Hmt were like diopa of blood from mj heart Now I ejmpatUae 
with the olmneei you have gained, and can speak of your loss aa I 
do of mjown. Loaa and reatoration are more and mote linked iu 
uymind, but "to thepra«m< live." Aa long as U^ are iuQod'« 
world they an in onn. I aak no other consolation. 

' Un. W 'a tecovery baa aBtonisbed ma, and her huaband'a 

proapecta give me gireat aatialaction. They have achieved « benefit 
to their coloured people. 8he bad a minion which her bunung 
Knil haa worked out, almoet in defiance of death. But who ia 
" called " without b^g " crodfied," man or wmnau f 1 knov of 
none. 

'I feat thnt H. Martineau wsa too aauguine in her persuamoa 
that the glare power had receired a aerioua check &om the min of 
BO many of your Mammon-wotahippetg. With the return of com- 
mercial fodUtiea, tiat article of oommerce will ag^ find parcHaaera 
enough to taiae ita Talue, Not that way is the iniquity to be 
orerthrown. A deeper moral earthquake ia needed.* WeEnKliaU 
had onra in India; and though the cases ate fat from being alibe, 
yet a consciousDeaa of what we oUght to have been and ought to 
be toward the nativea could not hare been awakened by leaa then 
the reddened watera of the Qanges. So I feat you will have lo 
lookon a day of judgment worse then haa been painted. 

' Aa to all the &auda and impoaitiona wluch have been disclosed 
by the lallutes, what a want of the sense of penonal responaibUiiy 
they abow. It aeema to be thought that " association " will " cover 
a multitude of una;" aa if "and Oo." could entet heaven. A 
firm may be deaciibed aa a pattnerahip fot lowering the standard 
of motala. Even ecdeaiastical bodies are not free from tbe '' and 
Oo. ; " very different from " the goodly fellowship of the apostles." 

< The better claaa of young gentlemen in England are aeiied 
with a meditSTol mania, to which Buskin has contributed much. 

* Alluding to tUt fLaanciul crisis in the Uuitfd Stufea in 18a7. 
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Tb« chief reMon for regntting it is tliat Uirte is made to npenede 
IwnoToleuM. The monej thkt would save thonauidafromperiahiiig 
or Barring must be a^fjied to ni»e the Qotbic edifice where Qieir 
lut prajer maj be uttered. Oharitj maj be dead, white Art has 
glorUed her. Thin ia wone than CatholiciBm, which culdratea 
heart and eje together. The first cathedral was Tmth, at the 
beginning of Uie fourth eentary, jnst as Christianity was ex- 
chan^g a heavenly for an earthly crown. True religion may 
have to cast away the symbol for the spirit before " the kingdom " 
can come. 

' While I am speculating to little purpose, perhaps yon are 
doinff — what P Might not a biography from your pen bring forth 
again some great, half-obscond sonl to sct on the world P Eren 
Sr Philip Sidney ought to be aopersaded by a still nobler type. 

'This must go inunediately, tobe in time for the bearer, of 
whose meeting with you I shkll tbink as the tneai of both. May 
it be happy I 

' Tour affectionate ■ A. L N. B.' 

Ocie letter more from I<ady Byron t give, — the last 
I received from her : — 

LovnoH, Hay 3, 18S9, 
' Dras FRimrs,— I have found, particniarly as to yonraetf, thal^ 
if I did not answer from the first impulse, all had evaporated. 
Yont letter came by ' The Niagttm,' which tvou^t Fanny Eemble 

to learn the loss of her best friend, the Miss F whom you saw 

at my bouse. 

' ller dentil, after an illneea in which she was to the last a 
minister of good to others, is a soul-loss to me also; andyoui 
remarks are most appropriate to my feelings. I hare been teught^ 
however, to accept aurrirorehip ; even to feel il^ in some caseF, 
Heaven's best blessing. 

' I have an iotmre interest in your new noveL* More power in 
these few onmbers than in any of your former writings, relating, 

• 'TlieMiuisler's Wooing.' 
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at leul^ to mj own miiid. It would Biniue 7011 to hew mjgtand- 
danglitar and myself attempting to foiesBe Ute future of the lovo- 
stoiy ; being, for tbe moment, {[uite penuaded that JamM ia at 
wa, and tbe miniatei about to ruin himselt Wa tbink that HaT7 
will labour to be in love witb tlie aelf-deroted man, under hep 
mother's influence, and fhnn that hyper-conadeotlonsneH m com- 
mon vith good girlg ; bnt we don't wish her to succeed. Then 
what is to become of her older lorer f Time will show. 

'The lady jrou desired to introduce to ma will be welcomed as 
of 7on. She has been misled with respect to my having anybouae 
in Torkahire (New Leeds). I am in London now to be of a litQe 

use to A ; not ostenublj, for I can neither go out,, nor give 

parties : bnt I am the confidential fiiend to whom she likes to 
bring her aodal gatherings, as she can see something of tbe world 
with others. Age and infirmity seem to be overlooked in what 
she calls the harmony between us,— not perfect agreement of 
opinion (which I should regret, with almost fifty years of difierence), 
but the sjdrit-nnion : can yon s^ what it is P 

'I am interrupted by a note from Urs. K . She says that 

abe cannot write of oar lost friend yet, though she is less sad than 
she wiU be. lira. F— ^ may like to hear of her arrival, should 
you be in commnnication with our friend. She is the type of 
youth in age. 

'X often converse with Miss 8 , a judicious friend of the 

W B, about what ia likely to await them. She would not 

sncceed here as well as where she was a novelty. The character 
of our climatA this year has been injurious to the residratory 
organs ; but I hope still to serve them. 

' I have just missed Dale Owen, with whom I wished to have 
conversed on spiritualism.* Harris is lecturing here on religion. 
I do not hear him praised. 

'People are looking for helps to believe, everywhere but in 
life, — in musiG, In architecture, in antiquity, in ceremony; and 
upon all these is written, "Thou ahalt not believe." At least, if 
this be &ith, happier the tmbeliever. I am willing to see through 



* See her letter on BpirituBliBtic plioi 
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tlut nuterialism ; 'bai, if I un to nrt tiun, I would tend tit* 

' The daj of the packet's uUing. lahaU hopa to be Tinted b; 
70U here. The bwt flowen sent me hftve been placed In joui 
little vtoea^ giring life to tbe remembnace of yon, though not, like 
them, to pan awaj. 

' Erer yonn, 'A. I. Nozl Btbob.' 



Shortly after, 1 was in Bogland again, and had one 
more opportnnit; of reBuming our personal interconne. 
The first time that I called on Lady Byron, I saw her 
in one of those periods of otter physical exhaostion to 
which she was snbject on account of the constant pTes> 
sore of cares beyond her strength. AH who knew her 
will t«8tify, that, in a state of health which wonld lead 
most persons to become helpless absorbents of servioe 
fiom otha«, she was assuming burdens, and makbg out- 
lays of her vital powers in acts of lore and serrice, with 
a generodty that often reduced her to utter exhaustion. 
But none who knew or lored her ever misinterpreted the 
coldoesB of those seasons of exhaustion. We knew that 
it was not the spirit that was chilled, but only the frail 
mortal tabernacle. WhenlcalledonherattlustimejSbe 
could not see me at first ; and when, at last, she came, 
it was evident t^at she was in a state of atter prostra- 
tioQ. Her bands were like ice ; her face was deadly 
pale ; and she conversed with a restraint and difficulty 
which showed what exertion it was for her to keep up 
at all. I left as soon as possible, with an appointment 
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for another interview. That interview was my lasfc on 
earth with her, and ib stilt beautiful in memor;. It 
was a long, still Bummer afternoon, spent alone with 
her in a garden, where we walked together. She was 
enjoying one of those bright intervals of freedom from 
pain and languor, in which her spirits always rose bo 
htiojrant and youthful ; and her eye brightened, and her 
step became elastic. 

One Ust little incident is cherished as most expressive 
of her. When it became time for me to leave, she 
took me in her carriage to the station. As we were 
almost there, I missed my gloves, and said, ' I must 
have left them ; but there is not time to go back.' 

With one of those quick, impulsive motions which 
were so natural to her in doing a kindness, she drew 
off her own and said, ' Take mine if Uiey will serve 
you.' 

I hesitated a moment j and then the thought, that I 
might never see her again, came over me, and I said, 
* Oh, yes I thanks.' That was the last earthly word of 
love between us. But, thank Qod, those who love 
worthily never meet for the laat time : there is always a 
future. 
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I NOW oome to the particulars of that most painful 
iDterriew which has been the cause of all this con- 
troversy. My sister and myself were goii^ from London 
toETerBleytOTiBittbeReT.CKinjpley. OnoorvayiWe 
stopped, by Lady Byron's invitatioo, to lunch with her 
at her summer residence on Ham Common, near Rich- 
mond ; and it was then arranged, that on our return, we 
should make her a short visit, as she stud she had a sub- 
ject of importance on which she wished to converse with 
me alone. 

On our return from Eversley, we arrived at her house 
in the morning. 

It appeared to be one of Lady Byron's well days. She 
was up and dressed, aod moved about her house with 
her nsnal air of quiet simplicity ; as fiill of little acts of 
coQsiderstion for all about her as if they were the 
habitual invalids, and she the well person. 

There were with her two ladies of her most intimate 
friends, by whom she seemed to ber^arded with a sort 
of worship. When she left the room for a moment, they 
looked after her with a singular expression of respect 
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and affectdoB, and expreased freely their admiraUon of 
her character, and their fears that her onflelfiahneBB might 
be leading her to orer-ezertion. 

After lunch, I retired with Lady Byron ; and my siater 
remained with ber fhendB. I should here remark, that 
the chief subject of the conversation which ensued was 
not entirely new to me. In the interval between my 
first and second visits to England, a lady who for many 
years had enjoyed Lady Byron's fi^endship and confi- 
dence, had, with her consent, stated the case generally 
to me, ^ving some of the incidents : so that I was in a 
manner prepared for what followed. 

Those who accuse Lady Byron of being a person fond 
of talkiog upon this subject, and apt to maJ^e uncon- 
sidered confidences, can have known very little of her, 
of her reserve, and of the apparent difficulty she had 
in speaking on subjects nearest her heart 
. Her habitual calmness and composure of manner,' 
her collected dignity on all occasions, are often men- 
tioned by her husband, sometimes with bitterness, 
sometimes with admiration. He says, ' Thou^ I accuse 
Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect', I must in 
candour admit that, if ever a person had excuse for an 
extraordinary portion of it, she has ; as, in ' all her 
thoughts, words, and deeds, she is the most decorous 
woman that ever existed, and must appear, what few I 
fancy could, a perfectly refined geiitlewoman, even to 
her fenime de ehambre.^ 

Tliis calmness and dignity were never more mani- 
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festad than in this interview. In recalling the conyer- 
Bation at tiiia diatance of time, I cannot remembei all 
the language used. Some particular words and forma 
of expression I do remember, and those I give ; and in 
other cases I give my recollectioa of the saljstance of 
what was stud. 

Tliere was something awful to me in the intensi^ of 
repressed emotion which she showed as she proceeded. 
The great fact npon which all turned was stated io words 
that were nnmistakable : — 

' He was guilty of iacest with his sister ! ' 

She here became so deathly pale, that I feared she 
would fiuQt; and hastened to say, 'My dear friend, I 
have heard that' She asked quickly, ' From whom ? 

and I answered, 'fVom Mrs. ■ ; ' when she replied, 

* Oh, yea 1 ' as if recollecting herself 

I then asked her some questions ; in reply to which 
ahe s«d, ' I will tell yon.* 

She then apoke of her first acquaintance wiUi Lord 
Byron ; from wliich I gathered that ahe, an only child, 
brought np in retirement, and living much within 
herself, bad been, as deep Qatnres often were, intensely 
stiiTed by hia poetry ; and had felt a deep interest iu 
bim personally, as one that bad the germs of all that is 
glorious and noble. 

When she was intiodaoed to bim, and perceived b}s 
admiratioD of herself, and at last received hia offer, 
although deeply moved,Bbe doubted her own power to be 
to hira all that a wife sboulil be. She declined his offer. 
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therefore, bat deeired to retain his friendship. After 
this, as she said, a correspondence ensued, mostly on 
moral and literary snbjeots ; and, by this correspon- 
dence, her interest in him was constantly increased. 

At last, she said, he sent her a very beautiful letter, 
offering himself agiun. * I thought,* she added, ' that 
it was sincere, and tliat I might now show him all I felt, 
X wrote just what was in my heart. 

' Afterwards,* she s«ud, * I fonnd in one of tiis jonmals 
this notice of my letter ; " A letter from Bell, — never 
nuns but it pours." ' 

' There was throtigh h^ Iiabitoal calm a shade of 
womanly indignation as she spoke these words ; but it 
was gone in a moment. I said, * And did he not love 
yon, then?' She answered, ' No, my dear : he did not 
love me.' 

' Why, tben, did be wish to marry you P' She laid 
her hand on mine, and said in a low voice, ' Yon will 
pee.* 

She then told me, that, shortly after the declared 
ei^agement, he came to her father's house to visit her 
as an accepted suitor. The visit was to her full of 
disappointment. His appearance was so strange, moody, 
and unaccountable, and his treatment of her so pecu- 
liar, that she came to the conolnsion that be did not 
love her, and sought an opportunity to converse with 
him alone. 

She told him that she saw from his manner that 
their rngagemnt did not give him pleasure; tliat she 
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stiould never bkme bim if he wished to dissolve it ; 
that his natnre waa exceptional ; and if, on a nearer 
view of the situation, he shrank from it, ehe would 
release him, and remtun no less than ever his friend. 

Upon thi% she said, he fiiinted entirely away. 

She stopped a mom«nt, and then, as if speaking with 
peat effort, added, ' Then I waa sui-s he must love me.' 

' And did he not ?' said I. * What other canee could 
have led to this emotion ?' 

She looked at me very sadiy, and vmi, 'Fear of 
fUtecHon.* 

' Whatl' said I, 'did that catue then exist!'' 

< Yes,' she said, ' it did.' And she explained that she 
iu>ui atbibuted Lord Byron's great agitation to feur, 
that^ in some way, suspicion of the crime had been 
aroused in her mind, and that on this account she was 
seeking to break Uie engagement. She said, that, from 
that moment, her sympathies were aroused for bim, to 
soothe the remorse and anguish which seemed preying 
ou his mind, and which she then regarded as the sensi- 
bility of an unusually exacting moral nature, which 
judged itself by higher standards, and condemned itself 
unsparingly , for what moat young men of his times 
r^;srded as venial faults. She had every hope for bis 
future^ and all the enthiisiasm of belief that so many 
men and women of those times and ours have had in 
his intrinsic nobleness. She said the gloom, however, 
seemed to be even deeper when be came to the mar- 
riage ; but she looked at it as the suffering of a peculiu 
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being, to whom she vaa called to minlsteri I aaid to 
het, that, even in the daVS of my childhood, I had heard 
of something vety painful that had passed as they were 
in the carriage, immediately after marriage. She then 
said that it vaa so ; that almost bis first words, when 
they were alone, were, that she m^ht once have eared 
him ; that, if she had accepted him when he first 
offered, sh e might h aYe^iBada.liim anything she pleased ; 
but that, aa it was, she would fiod^ she bad married a 
deviL 

The conversation^ as recorded in Lady Anne Bamuil's 
Diary, seems only a costinnatioD of the foregoing, and 
fust what might hsve followed upon it 

I then asked how she became certain of the true 
cause. 

She said, that, frdm the oiitset of then: man-led life, 
his conduct towards her was strange and unaccountable, 
even daring the first weeks after the wedding, while 
they were visiting her friends, and outwardly on good 
terms. He seemed resolved to shake and combat both 
her religious principles and her views of the family 
state. He tried to biidennine her &iUi in Ghriatiaaity 
aa a rule of life by argument and by ridicule. He set 
before her the Continental idea of the liberty of mar- 
riage ; it being a simple partnership of Mendship and 
property, the parties to which were allowed by one 
another to pursue their own separate individual tastes. 
Be told her, thatj as he could not be expected to confine 
himself to her, neither should he expect or wish that 
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she should ooafine herself to him ; that she was yorti^ 
und pretty, and could have her lorera, aud be ehoold 
never object; and that she must allow hiin the same 
freedom. 

She sud that she did not comprehend to what this 
was tending till after they came to London, and his 
sister came to stay with them. 

At what precise time the idea of an improper coQ- 
necticm between her husband and his sister was lirst 
forced upon her, she did not say ; hat she told me how 
it was done. She said that one night, in her presence, 
he treated his sister with a liberty which both shocked 
and astonished her. Seeing her amazement and alarm, 
be came up to her, and said, in a sneering tone, * I 
suppose you perceive you are not wanted here. Gro to 
your own room, and leave us alone. We can amuse 
ourselves better without you.' 

She said, 'I went to my room, ti-embling. I fell 
down on my knees, and prayed to my heavenly 
Father to have mercy on them. I thought, "'V^'bat 
shaUIdo?"' . 

I remember, after this, a pause In the convei'satiou, 
during which she seemed sixuggUng with thoughts and 
emotions ; and, for my part, X was unable to utter a 
word, or ask a questioQ. 

She did not tell me what followed immediately upon 
this, nor bow soon after she spoke on the subject with 
either of the parties. Sbe first began to speak of con- 
versations afterwards held with Lord Byron, in which 
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he boldly avowed Uie ooauectioD as having existed ib 
time past, and as one that waa to oonttuue ia time to 
come ; and implied that she must submit to it. She 
put it to. Ilia conscaeaee as ccmcerning his sister's soul, 
aud he said that it was do sin ; that it was the 
way the world was first peopled: the Scriptures 
tat^fht that all the world descended from one pair ; and 
how could tiiat be unless brothers married their Bisters? 
that, if not a sin then, it could not be a sin now. 

I immediately said, * Why, Lady Byron, those are 
the veiy arguments gireo in the drama of " Cfun." ' 

' The very same,' was her reply. ' He oould reason 
very speciously on this subject.' She went on to say, 
that, when she pressed bim hard with th e uniT eraal 
sentiment of mankind as to the horror and the crime, he 
took another turn, and said that the horror and crime 
were the very atta'action ; that be bad worn out all 
m-dinai'y forms of sin, and that he * longed for the 
atiriiulua of a new land of vice.' She set before him 
the di^Bl^~dr detection ; and^tiien lie~liecame furious. 
^e should never be the means of his detection, he 
said. She should leave him ; that he was reserved 
upon : bat she should always bear all the blame of the 
separation. In the sneering tone which was common 
with him, he said, 'The world will believe me, and it 
will not believe you. The world has made up its mind 
that " By " is a glorious boy ; and the world will go for 
"By," right or wrOng. Beudes, I ahallmake it my life's 
object to discredit you i ' I shall use all my powers. 
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Bead " Caleb Williams,*' * and yon will see that I shall 
do by yon just ae Falkland did by Caleb.' 

I said that all this seemed to me like insanity. She said 
that ahe was for a time led to think that it was insanity, 
and ezcosed and pitied bim ; that bia treatment of ber 
expressed each hatred and malignity, that she knew 
not what else to think of it ; that he seemed reaolved 
to drive her out of the boose at all haEarda, and threat- 
ened ber, if she sbonld remain, in a way to alarm the 
heart of any woman: yet> thinking him insane sbe 
left him at last with the sorrow with which anyone 

* This norel of OodwiD's U a lematkMj pomiM itoij. It U 
isl&t«d in &» lint p«noD bj the m^oMd btco, Cal«b WiUianui. Ha 
MpMMati himMlf u priTftts wemtaiy to & gondanutn of higti htnSj 
nuned f alklviil. Calsb ictodeDtall; diaooTera that hia pfttion hsa, in 
a momait of pasaion, committed a mnrdar. Falkland confMiei tha 
erima to Calelii and tella him that haneelbrth ha ahall alvaja nipaet 
hin, and keep wstiih OTar him. Caleb fluda this watehfiiliiesa innip- 
poctAble, and tiiea to eteape, bat witfaont aaccaaa. He writaa a touching 
bttar to his pation, impIorinK bim to let bim go, ftnd prominng uem 
to b«ti^ bim. The aeene whara Falkland reAma thi« ia the moat 
hi^ilf imnght in the book. He aaja to him, "Bo not imagine that I 
MD afraid of yon ; I wear an anaoor agftioat which all jour weapons 
are impotant. Ih»Te dags pit fbr 70a: sad whichever waj yon more, 
Iwakwstd or tbrwsrd, Co the right or the left, it is nadj to awallov 7011. 
Be itdlll If OOM joa bU, esU sa loud as 7011 will, no man on esitb 
shallhaarjonr cries: prepare a tola howaverplatuiblaorhowerertrue, 
the whde wmM ahall eiecr^e 700 for an impoitor. 7onz innocepce 
duiU be of no aarrice to 700. I laogh at ao feeble a defence. It ia I 
that lay it; tou msy believe what I tell yon. Do you know, roisenbla 
wretch 1" added he, atamping on the ground with fuiy, "thiit I bare 
awom to pKserre my repntation, wbsterer be tha exponas ; that I love 
it more than Uia whole world and ita inhatutanta taken together ? and 
do yon think tiist 70a shall wonnd it r* Tha rest of tha book ahowa 
bow lliis tliieat vAs exsrated. 
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might leave a dear friend whose reasoQ was wholly 
oTerthrowD, and to whom in Uiia desolatioik she was no 
longer permitted to miniiter. 

I inqnired in one of tiie pauses of the eonTersatian 
whether Mrs. Leigh W9« a peooliarly beautifdl or 
attractive woman. 

* No, m; dear : she was plain.' 

* Was she, then, distinguiBhed for genios or talent of 
any kind?' 

* Oh, no ! Poor woman 1 she was weak, relatively to 
him, and wholly onder bis control.* 

' And what became of her F ' I said. 

' She afterwaida repented, and became a truly good 
woman,' I think it was here she mentioned that she 
had frequently seen and conversed with Mrs. Le^^h in 
the latter part of her life ; and she seemed to derive 
comfort &om the recollection. 

I asked, 'Was there a child? ' I had been told hy 

Mrs. ' that there was a daughter, who had lived 

some years. 

She stud there was one, a dangfater, vho made her 
friends mnch trouble, b«ng of a very di£Scalt nature 
to manage. I had understood that at one time this 
daughter escaped from hei Mends to the Continent^ 
and that Lady Byron assisted in efforts to recover her. 
Of Lady Byron's kindness both to Mrs. Leigh and the 
child, I had before beard from Hn. — ^, who gave me 
my first information. 

It is also strongly impressed on my mind, that Lady 
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Byron, in answer to Bome qneetion of mine as to 
whether there was ever any meeting between Lord 
Bjron and his sister after he left England, answered, 
that she had insisted upon it, or made it a condition, 
that Mrs. Leigh should not go abroad to him. 

When the conversation aa to events was over, aa I 
stood mnsing, I said, ' Have yon no evidence that he 
repented ? * and alladed to the mystery of his death, 
and the messi^ be endeavoured to ntter. 

She answered quickly, and with great decision^ that 
whatever might have been his meaning at that hour, 
she felt sure he bad finally repented; and added with 
great earnestness, I do not believe that a/ny child of 
the heavenly Father is ever left to et«mal sin.' 

X said that sucb a hope was most delightful to my 
feelings, bat tbat I had always regarded the indulgence 
of it as a dangerous one. 

Her lo(^ voice, and mumer, at Ibat moment, are 
indelibly fixed in my mind. She looked at me so 
■ sadly, so firmly, and said, — 

' Danger, Mrs. Stove 1 What danger can come from 
indulging that hope, like the danger tbat comes frotn 
not having it ? * 

I said in my turn, <What danger comes from not 
having it? ' 

' The danger of losing all faith in God,' she said, * all 
hope for others, all strength to try and save tbem. I 
OQOe k|iew a lady,' she added, ' who was in a state of 
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sceptjciam and despair &om belief in that doctrine. I 
think I saved her by giving her my &(th.' 

1 was silent ; and ahe continued : ' Iiord B^n be- 
lieved in eternal pomshment fully: for though Ifi 
reined a^unst Christianily as it ia commonly received, 
he coold not reaion Himself out of it; and I tlunk it 
nwde him desperate. He used to say, " ^e wont of it 
is I do believe." Had be neen C^od as I see bim, I am 
sure hia h«wt would have relented.' 

She went on to aay, that hia sina, great aa they were, 
admitted of much palliation uid ezcaae ; that he was 
the child of sii^nlar and ill-matched parents; that be 
had fm organisation orifpnally fine, bnt one capable 
equally of great good or great evil ; that in bis child- 
hood he had only, ib^wwat and most fatal influences; 
th at he grew up into manhood with, no guide; that 
tb^e was everything in the classical course of the 
st^opla to develop an unhealthy growth of paaaion, and 
no moral faflue^e^of ui^ kind t« restrain it; that tiie 
mabners of his day were corrupt ; that what were now 
oonsid^ed vices in aociety were then spoken of aa 
la attersj if course among young noblemen ; that drink- 
ing, gaming, and licentiousness everywhere abounded ; 
and that, up to Si certain time, he was no worse than 
mnltitiides of other young men of his day, — only that 
^^.yl9<^ of hia day were worse for bim. The excesses 
of passion, the disregard of physical laws in eating, 
drinking, find living, wrought effects on him that they 
did not on less sensitively o;;gani8ed frames, and pre- 
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pared him for the evil hoar when be fell into the sin 
which shaded his whole life. AU the rest was a strn^e 
witii iU consequences, — sinning more and more ' to 
conceal the sin of the past. But she believed he never 
outlived remorse ; that he always suffered ; and ^t 
tUfl showed that Ood had not utterly forsaken him. 
Semorse, she aaid, always showed moral sensibility, 
and, while thai remained, there was always hope. 

She DOW began to speak of her grounds for thinking 
it might be her duty fully to publish this story before 
she left the world. 

First she said that, through the whole oourse of her 
life, she had felt the eternal value of truth, and 
seen how dreadful a thing was falsehood, and how fear- 
ful it. was to be an accomplice in' it, even by silence. 
Lord Byron had demoralised the moral sense of Eng- 
land, and be had done it in a great degree by the sym- 
pathy excited by falsehood. This had been pleaded in 
extenuation of al l his crimes - and yicee, and led to a 
lowenng_of the standard of moralsjn the literary world. 
Now it was proposed to print cheap edi&ons 6f Kts 
works, and sell them among the common people, and 
interest them in him by the circulation of this same 
story. 

She then said in effect, that she believed in retri- 
bution and suffering in the future lif^ and that the 
consequences of sins here follow us there ; and it was 
strongly impressed upon her piind tbot Lord Byron 
must suffer in looking on the evil consequenees of whafc 
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he had done in thiB life, and in seeing the further ex- 
tension of that evil. 

' It has sometimee Btronglj appeared to me,' she said, 
' that he oaonot be at peace until bhie injustice has 
beea righted. Such is the strong feelii^ that 1 have 
when I think of going where he is.' 

These things, she said, had led her to inquire whether 
it might not be her duty to make a Ml and clear dis- 
closure before she left the world. 

Of course, I did not Ustea to this story as one who 
was investigating its wortii. I received it as truth. And 
the purpose for which it was communicated was not to 
enable me to prove it to the world, but to ask my 
opnion whether eha should show it to the world before 
eaving it. The whole consultation was upon the as- 
sumption that she had at her command such proo& as 
oould not be questioned. 

Concerning what they were I did not minutely in- 
quire : only, in answer to a general question, she said 
that she had letters and documents in proof of her stoi^. 
Knowing Lady Eyron's strength of mind, her clear- 
headedness, her accurate habits, and her perfect know- 
ledge of the matter, I considered her judgment on this 
point decisive. 

I told her that I would take the subject into conm- 
deration, and give my opinion in a few days. That 
night, after my sister and myself had retired to our own 
apartmeot, I related to her the whole histoid, and we 
spent the night in talking of it. I was powerfully im- 
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presBed witli the jostice and propriety of an immediate 
diBclosure ; while Bhe, on the contrary, represented the 
painful consequences that would probably come upon 
Lady Byion from ttfking such a step. 

Before we parted the next day, I reqaested Lady 
Byron to give me some memoranda of such dates and 
ondines of the general story as would enable me better 
to keep it in ita connection ; which she did. 

On giving me the paper, Lady Byron requested me 
to iretum it to her when it had ceased to be of use to 
me for the purpose indicated. 

Accordingly, a day or two after, I enclosed it to her 
in a hasty note, as I was then leaving London for Paris, 
and had not yet had time fully to consider the subject. 

On reviewing my note, I can recall that then the 
whole history appeared to me like one of those singular 
cases where unnatural impulses to vice are the result of 
a taint of constitutional insanity. Ttiis has always 
seemed to me the only way of accounting for instances 
of utterly motiveless and abnormal wiokedness and 
cruelty. These my first impressionB were expressed in 
the hasty note written at the time : — 

' LonDoir, Nor, 6, ISfiS. 
'ItauttK Pamnv— I ntim tkeaa. They have lield mina 
^M waking t ^w ttnnge ! how nnaccoimtable 1 Have yott 
ever aulgected the facts to Hie judgment of a medical maa leanied 
in nerrouB pathology P * 
' if it not insanitr F 

" Qtaii viti to madnen nearly ate allisd, 
And thb partilioiu^do theii boiinda diTids.", 
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' But jnj porpoM to-idg]it !• not to write jon ftillf vhtt I 
think of thia nutter. I mm going to write to jon from Fuia more 
kt leuure.' 

The rest of the latter was taMea up in tiie final detiuls 
of a charity in which Lad; Byron had hten engaged 
with me in assisting an anfortanata artist It conoludea 
thus:— 

'I write now In i^ haite, m rotdt for Pnia. Aa to America, 
all ia not loat yet* Farewell I I lore 7011, m; dear frieml, as 
nerer before, mth an intenaa feeling I cannot easily expieaa, 
GodbleaaToul <H.ES.' 

The next letter is as follows : — 

' Faki, Dee. IT, 1868. 

' Dnut liLDT Bntov,— The Kanaa* Oommittea have written 
me a letter deriring me to expteaa te lC«a — their giatitnde 
for the fire poonda ahe aent them. I tun not peisonallj «»- 
qoainted with her, and moat return theae acknowledgments 
throngh jon. 

'I wrote yon » day or two since, endoaing the reply of the 
Kansas Committee te you. 

' On that lu^faot on which you spohe te me the last time we 
were together, I have thought often and deeply. 

' I have changed my mind aomewhat. Considering the pecnliai 
drcumstancaa (Xt the caae, I could wiah that tiie aaered itik of 
rilence, ao biaYely thrown over tlie patt, should nevet he with- 
drawn during the time that you remain vrith us. 

<I would say, then, Leave all with some discreet friends, who, 
after MA have passed from earth, shall say what was due to 
jiatiee. 

' I am led to think this by seeing how low, how nnjnst, how 
nnw<nthy, the judgments of this world are ; and I would not that 

* AUnding to fioehuun's aleetion. 
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what I M much respect, lore, and KTere should tn placed within 
nsch of its hup; daw, which pollatea what it touches. 

'The day will jet come which will hriag to light ererj 
hiddrai thing. "There it nothing covered that shall not he 
rerealed, neither hid that diall not be known;" and aajiutiet 

' Snoh, mj dear fri«od, an mj thoughts ; different from what 
they were unce firat I heard that ttronge, sad bistoiy. Mean- 
while, J fow yoti «Mr, whether we meet again on earth or not 
'Affectionately yonn, 'H. B. 8.' 

The following letter will here be inserted as confirm- 
ing a part of Lady Byron's story : — 

To THi Editob or 'UAOKLLAir's MASAznm.' 

'8iB,T-I tmst that joa will hold me ezcuaed from any desire 
to be troublesome, or to tnah into print. Both these thhigs are 
far from mj wish. But the publication of a book bsTing^fbr its 
object the vindication of Lord Byron's character, and the subse- 
quent appearance in joni luagarine of Mrs. Stowe'a article in 
defence of Lady Byron, having led to so much ccmtioTet^ in the 
Tarious newspapers of the day, I feel constrained to put in a fow 
words among' the rest 

'My &ther was intimately acquainted with Lady Byron's 
family for nuray yean, both before and after her marriage; being, 
in fhdi stewMd to Sir Ralph SClbanke at Seaham, where the 
marriage toc^ place ; and, from all my recollections of what he 
told me of the a&ir (and he used often to talk of it, up to the 
time of his death, eight years ago), I folly agree with Urs. 
Stowe's view of the case, and desire to add my humble teetimODy 
to the truth of what she htw stated. 

' Whilst Byron was staying at Seaham, previons to his marriage 
he spent most of his time pistol-shooting in the plantations 
adjoining the hall, often making use of his glove as a mark ; his 
'mvant bwng with him to load for him. 

' When all was in leadiness for the wedding-ceremony (which 
took place in the drawing-room of the hall), Byron had to be 
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•ought for in the gToimda, where he was mlhiiig in hie nnud 
mxlymooA. 

' After the msniage, tiurj potted to Halnahy Lodge in YoA- 
ahire, a diatenee of ebout for^ milea ; to which place 1117 fiither 
aeccaupanied them, and he alwaja apoke etranglj of Lady BTion'a 
qtparent diatzeaa dniing and at the end of the jonmef , 

' The ioflulting yraiiB mentioned by Uia. Stowe worn spoken 
by SyMtn before leaving the park at Seaham; after which he 
appeared to mt in moody mlence, reading a boo^ for the reat of 
the jooniey. At Halnal^, a nomber of persons, teoaata and 
othen^ were met to cheer them on their amTol. Of theae he 
took not the elighteet notice, but jumped ont of the cairiage, and 
walked away, leariug hia bride to alight by herself. Bhe shook 
handa with my father, and bulged Out he would aee tiiat aome 
refreshment was supplied to those who had thus come to welcome 

'I haTo in my posseeaon sereral letters (which I should be 
gitd to show to uiyone intereeted in the matter) both from Lady 
Byron, and bar moUier, Lady Milbanke, to my bther, all showing 
the deep and kind interest which ihey took in the welfare of all 
connected with them, and directing the distdbution of TBiions 
chantiee, &c. Pensions were allowed both to ^e old serrsnta of 
the Hilbankee and to several poor persons in the village and 
neighbourhood for the rest of their lives ; and Lady Byron never 
ceased to take a lively interest in all that concerned them. 

' I deora to tender my humble thanks to Mrs. Stowe for having 
come fbrwatd in defence of one whose character has been much 
miarepiesmted ; and to you, sir, for having published the same in 
TOUT pages. 

' I have the honour to be, nr, yonis obediently, 

'Q. H. Aran. 
■SaoiiSTX, NoBTfiJumonsKiB]^ Sept 29, ISeS. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OHBOBOLOQIOAL aUXlUBT OF ITBNI8. 

I HAVE DOW fulfilled as conBcientdouBly as possible 
the requests of those who feel that they have a 
right to know exactly what was said in thia iatemew. 

It has been my object^ in doing this, to place myself 
juat where I should stand were I giring evidence under 
oath before a legal tribunaL In my first published 
account, there were given some smaller details of the 
story, of no particular value to the main purpose of it, 
which I received not &om Lady Byron, but from her 
confidential friend. One of these was the account of 
her seeing Lord Bjrrou's &Tourite spaniel lying at his 
door, and the other was the scene of the parting. 

The first was coDunonicated to me before I erer saw 
Lady Byron, and under these drcomstances : — I was 
invited to meet her, and had expressed my dedre to do 
80, because Lord Byron had been all my life an object 
of great interest to me. I inquired what sort of a 
person Lady Byron was. My friend spoke of her with 
enthusiasm. I then said, ' but of course she never loved 
Lord Byron, or she would not have left him.* The 
lady answered, * Z can show you with what feeUngs she 
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left him hy relating this etorj; ' and tlien followed tbe 
anecdote. 

Subaequeatiy, she aho related to me tlie other story 
of the parting-scene between Lord and lady Byron. 
In regard to these two inoideot^ my recoUeotion is 
dear. 

It will be observed by the reader that Lady Byron's 
oonrersatioD with me was simply for consultation on 
one point, and that point whether eke heradf should 
publish the story before her death. It was not, there- 
f(»e, a complete history of all the events in their order, 
but specimens of a few inddente and foots. Her object 
was, Dot to prove her story to me, nor to put me in 
possession of it with a view to my proving it, bat sim- 
ply and briefly to show me what it was, that I might 
judge as to the probable results of its publication at 
that time. 

It therefore comprised primtuily these points : — 

1. An exact statement^ ia so many words, of the 
crime. 

2. A Btatemeut of the manner in wliich it was lirst 
forced on her attention by Lord Byron's words and 
actions, induding bis admissions and defencefi of it. 

3. The admissiou of a period when she had ascribed 
his whole conduct to insanity. 

4. A reference to later positive evidences of guilt, — 
tbe existence of a child, and Mrs. Leigh's subsequent 
repentance. 

And here I have a word to say in reference 'to the 
alleged ipaccurades of my true story. 
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The dates that Lady Bttoh gare me oa tlie memor- 
anda did not relate either to the time of the first 
diedosure, or the period when her doabts hecame cer- 
tainties ; nor did her oonverBation touch either of these 
points : and, on a careful review of the latter, I see 
clearly that it omitted dwelling upon uiything which I 
might be supposed to bare learned from her already 
published statement. 

I re-enclosed that paper to her from Londoni and 
have nerer serai it since. 

In writiDg my account, which I designed to do in 
the moat general terms, I took for my guide Miss 
Martinbau's published Memoir of Lady Byron, whioh 
has long stood uncontradicted before the public, of 
which Maomillan's Tjondon edition is now before me. 
The reader is referred to page 316, which reads thus : — 

'She was bom 1792; married in Jaunaiy 1814; 
returned to her finUier's house in 1816 ; died on May 
16, I860.* This makes her married life two years; but 
we need not say that the date is inaccurate, as Lady 
Byron was married in 1815. 

Supposing liady Byron's married life to have covered 
two years, I could only recon<nle its continuance for 
that length of time to her uncertainty as to his sanity ; 
to decfeptaons practised on her, making her doubt at one 
time, and believe at another ; and his keeping her in a 
general state of turmoil and confusion, till at last he 
took the stop of banishing her. 

Various other points taken from Miss Mertiheau have 
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also bees attacked aa ioaccaiadefi ; for example, the 
number of ezecQtionfl in the house : but theee points, 
though of DO importaooe, are rabstantiiilly borne out 
by Moore's statements: 

This controrerFf, unfortunately, cannot be managed 
with the acooraoy of a l^al triaL Iba course, hitherto, 
has rather resembled the course of a drawing-room 
scandal, where eveiTone tiedj throws in an assertion, 
with or witiiout proof. In making oat my narrative, 
howerer, I shall use only certain authentic sources, some 
of which hare for a long time been before the public, 
and some of which have floated up firom the waves 
of the recent controversy. I consider as aotiientic 



Moore's Life of Byron ; 

I^ady Byron's own account of the separation, pub- 
lished in 1830; 

Lady Byron's statements to me in 1856 ; 

Lord iiindsay's communication, giving an extract from 
Lady Anne Baroard'a diary, and a copy of a letter from 
Lady Byron dated 1818, about three years after her 
marriage; 

Mrs. Mimms' testimony, as given in a daily paper 
published at Newcastle, England ; 

And Lady Byron's letters, as given recently in the 
late 'Londcm Quarterly.' 

All which documents appear to arrange themselves 
into a connected series. 

FroiD these, then, let us constmot the story. 
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According to Mrs. Mimms' acooiuit, which is likely to 
be aconiate, (he time spent hj Lord aad Lady Byron 
in bridal-visiting was tiuree weeks at Halnsby Hall, and 
ax weeks at Seaham, ^en Mts. Mimms quitted their 
service. 

Dnring this first period of Uiree weeks. Lord Byron's 
treatment of his wife, as testified to by the servant, was 
gQoh that she advised her young mistress to r^um to 
her parents ; and, at one time. Lady Byron had almost 
resolved to do so. 

What the partioulars of his conduct were, the servant 
refuses to state ; being bound by a promise of silence to 
her mistress. She, however, testifies to a vrarm friend- 
ship existing between Lfidy Byron and Mrs. Leigh, in 
a manner which would lead us to feel that Lady Byron 
received and was received by Lord Byron's sister witii 
the greatest afifection. Lady ^rron herself says to Lady 
Anne Barnard, ' I had beard that he was the best of 
brothers;' and the inference is, that she, at an early 
period of her married life, felt the greatest confidence 
in bis aiater, and wished to have her with them as much 
as possible. In Lady Anne's account, this wish to have 
the sister with her was increased by Lady Byron's dis- 
tress at her husband's attempts to corrupt her principles 
with regard to religion and marriage. 

In Moore's Life, vol. iii, letter 217, Lord Byron 
writes &om Seabam to Moore, under date of March 8, 
sending a copy of his veisee in Lady Byrou'^ band- 
writing, and saying, ' We shall leave this place to-mor- 
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row, and ehalL stop oo ooi w&y to town, in the interval 
of taking a house there, at Colonel Ldgh's, near New- 
markel^ where aoj eputle of yours wilt find it« welcome 
way. I hare been very comfortable here, listening to 
that d ' d monologue which elderly gentlemen call 
conyeraation, in which my piona father-in-law repeats 
himself erery evening, save one, when he played upon 
tiie fiddle. However, the^ have been vastly kind and 
hospitable, and I Uke Uiem and the place vastly; and I 
hope they will live many h^py months. Bell ia in 
health and unvaried good-humour and behaviour ; but 
we are in all the agonies of paokii^ and parting.' 

I^e days after tbia, under date of March 17, Lord 
Byron says, ' We mean to metropolize to-morrow, and 
you will address your next to Piccadilly.* The infer- 
ence is, that the days intermediate were spent at Colonel 
Leigh's. The next letters, and all subsequent ones for 
six months, are dated fi-om Picoadilly. 

As we have shown, there is every reason to believe 
that a warm friendship had thus arisen between Mrs. 
Leigh and Lady Byron, and that, dming all this time. 
Lady Byron desired as much of the society of her sisto'- 
in-law as possible. She was a married woman and a 
mother, her husband's nearest relative ; and Lady Byron 
could with more propriety ask, from her, counsel or aid 
in respect to bis peculiarities than she could from her 
own parents. If we consider the character of Lady 
Byron as given by Mrs. Mimms, — that of a young person 
of warm but repressed feeling, without sister or brother. 
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loDging for haman eympatliy, and .having so fiu found 
no relief but iu toUdng yritb a faitbfol dependant, — we 
may eaulj see that the acquisition of a sister through 
Lord Byron might have been all in all to her, and that 
the feelings vhioh he checked and rejected for himself 
might have flowed oat towards his sisttf with enthusiasm. 
The date of Mrs. Leigh's visit does not appear. 

l^e first domestic indication in Lord Byron's letters 
from London is the announcemoit of the death of Lady 
Byron's uncle. Lord Wentwortb, from whom came large 
expectations of property. Lord Byron had mentioned 
him before in his letters as so kind to Bell and himself 
that he could not find it in his heart to wish him in 
hearen if be preferred staying here. In his letter of 
April 23, he mentions going to the play immediately 
after hearing this news, ' although,' as he says, * he 
ought to have stayed at home in sackcloth for " unc." ' 

On June 12, he writeii that Iiady Byron is more than 
three months advanced in her progress towards mater- 
nity; and that they have been out very little, as be wishes 
to keep her qiuet. We are informed by Moore that 
Lord Byron was at this time a member of the Drury- 
Lane Theatre Committee ; and that, in this imluoky 
connection, one of the fatalities of the first year of tfial 
as a husband lay. From the strain of Byron's letters, 
as given in Moore, it is apparent, that, while be thinks 
it best for his wife to remain at home, he does not pro- 
pose to shai<e the retirement^ but prefers running his 
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own separate career vith aoch persoos as thronged thb 
greenroom of the theatre in those days. 

la commentang on Lord Byron's course, we most not 
by any means be supposed to indicate that he was doing 
any more or worse than most gay young men of his 
time. The licence of the day as te getting drunk at 
dinner-partiee, and leadings generally, what would, in 
these days, be called a disorderly life, was great. We 
should infer tliat none of tlie literary men of ByriHi's 
time woold have been ashamed of bcdng drunk occasioii- 
ally. The Nootes Ambroaianffi Club of ' Blackwood * is 
full of songs glorying, in the broadest terms, in out- 
and-out drunkenness, and inritiug to it as the highest 
condition of a civilised being.* 

But drunkenness upon Lord Byron bad a pecnlisr 
and specific effect, which he notices afterwards, in his 
Journal, at Venice : ' The effect of all nines and spirits 
upon me is, however, strange. It settles, but makes 
me glootny — gloomy at the very moment of their effect: 
it composes, however, though ndlenly' f And, again, 
in another place, he says, ' Wine and spirits make me 
sullen, and savi^e to ferocity.' 

* Sb<ilton~HBck<niEie, in a note to the 'HoetM* of Jalj 1S32, ^ves 
th« feUoving UTuig of Magiiiii, one of the {mndptl light! of the dub : 
' No man, howerer msoh he might tend to civiliBMion, ma to be re- 
gazded afi baving ftbwilattly iMched ita apex nntil he ma dnmk.' He 
tlsonoordBit u&foitheijtikaDf thednbithatamui'i haTingnulud 
this ap«x mi to be teeted by bis inability to prononnoe the void 
' cJTiliaadon,' irluch, he asTa, after ten o'clock at night onght to be 
abridged to neilotton, '.by t7iUNipe,<«nginoQi^apeakiiigb7'Iib»«ap>' 

t VoL T. pp. 61, 76. 
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It is -wdl known that the effeota of alcohoUc ezcite- 
ment are various as the natnres of the sabjeote. But 
by fax the worst effects, and the moat destractive to 
domestic peace, are those that occur in cases where 
spirits, instead of acting on the nerves of motion, and 
depriving the subject of power in that diiectiou, stimu- 
late the brain so as to produce there the ferocify, the 
steadiness the utter deadnees to companion or con- 
science, which characterise a madman. How fearfol to 
a sensitive young mother in the period of pregnant^ 
migbt be the retom of such a madman to the domestic 
roof 1 Not can we account for tiioBO scenes described 
in Lady Anne Barnard's letters, where Lord Byron 
returned &om bis erening- parties to tiy torturing 
experiments on his wife, otiierwise tlum l^ his own 
statement, that spirits, while tiiey ateacUed him, made 
him * gloomy, and savi^ to ferodty.* 
Take for example this : — 

' One night, coming tome from one <tf Iiiii lawleSB puties, he am 
me (Lad? B.) ao indignantly collected, and beanng all with snch 
« determined otlmneae, th»t a null of lemone seemed to come 
over him. He called himself a monster, and, though hie dster 
was preeent, threw himaelf in agony at my feet, " I could not^ no, 
I could not, fin^ye him auch injuries 1 He had lost me fbr ever L" 
Astonished at ^lis tetun (o Tiitoe, my tears, I heliere, flowed over 
his&oej and I ssid, "^lon, all is forgotten; nowr, never^ shall 
jonheuof itmore." ' i 

' Ha ttaited np, and folding his anus while he loohed at m<^ 
bnnt out into laughter. " What do yon mean P " said I. " Only 
a philoapphioal experiment f thaf s all," said he> " I wished to 
■foertain tine value of your leeolntiims."^ 
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To aacribe Buoh deliberate cruelty aa this to tbe 
effect of drink upon Ixird Bjroa, is the most charitable 
construction that can be pnt upon hie conduct. ' 

Yet the manners of the period wei-e such, that Lord 
Bjron must have often come to this condition while 
only doing what many of hia acquaintances did freely, 
and without fear of consequences, 

Mr. Moore, with his usual artlessness, gives us an 
idea of a private supper between himself and Lord 
Byron. We give it, with our own italics, as a speci- 
men of many others : — 

' HaTiOig taken upon me to order tlie nput, and knowing th&t 
Lord Bjron for the lut two daya had done nothing tnvaidi sus- 
tenance heyond eating a few bisciiite and (to appease appetite) 
cliewing maatie, I deaiied that we should have a good nippij of 
at lewt two kinds of flih. Hy companion, however, confined him- 
■elf to lobsters; and of these finished two oi three> to hia own 
ahaie, interpoaing, aometiniw^ a small liqneoi^lass of strimg white 
brandy, aometimea a tnmbler of very hot water, and then pate 
brandf again, to the amonnt of near half a doten small glaasaa 
of the latter, without which, alternately with the hot water, ha 
appeared to think the lobster could not be digested. After this, 
we had claret, of which, having despatched two bottlea betwem 
n^ Vt abont four o'clock in the morning we parted. 

'As Pope haa thought hia "dalidoas iobstet-nlghta" worth 
commemorating, these particulars of one in which X<ord Byron Was 
concerned may also hare some interest. 

' Among athtr nighti of tht same (bsor^tf ten «hioh I had tht 
happintu ofpauwg with him, I remember once, in retnming home 
&om same assembly at rather a late hour, we saw lights in the 
windows of bis old haun^ Sterena'a in Bond 8tne^ and agreed to 
■top there and aup. On entsring^ we fbnnd an old friend of his^ 
& Q W , who jtuned 'Our parly ; and, tha lobittr* imd 
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brtmtfy aitd water htiitff pid m regiuMiim, it vmi (/at vtual on uuA 
oeeatmU) broad d<M/l^U b^>re we tepardttd! — VoL iiL p. S3. 

During the latter part of Lady Byron's pregnancy, 
it appears from Moore that Byron was, night after 
night, engaged oat at dinner partiea, in wbicli getting 
drunk vas considered as of course the ji/nale, as appears 
irom the following letters : — 

(LsmB 228.) 
TO HB. UOORE. 

"TnBAC^ FiocuniT, Oct SI, IBIS. 

' I luiTa not been kble to Mcertun pietaMly the time of dmaticm 
of the ■tock-market ; bnt Ibeliere itiaft good dme for nlliiig 
oal^ sod I hope so. flis^ leeanse I shall see yon ; and, next, 
because I diall reomre certain moneys on behalf of Lady S-, the 
vMch will materially condace to my comfort ; I wanting (as the 
duns say) " to make ap a mm." 

'Teater^y I dined out with a la^e-iafa party, where were 
Sheridan and Oolmtn, Hany Haim, of C. Q., and his brother, 
%r Gilbert Heathcote, Ds. Einnaird, and othera of note and 
notoriety. like othtf pmrtiet of i/ie kind, it wai firA nlm^ ikm 
ialky, ihm% argummtaUve, than ditpidatmu, iken wmteRigibh,* thett 
oUogetkery, thmiiiartievlate,aHdlkeKdnmk. When we had reached 
the last step of this glorions ladder, it was difficnlt to get down 
agun withoat atnmbling; and, to crown all, Einnaird and I had 

to oondnet Sheridan down a d d corkscrew atiurcase, which had 

certainly been conatroctad before the disoorery of fermented liquors, 
and to whidi no legs, however crooked, conld posribly accommodate 
themselves. We depouted him safe at home, where his man, 
eeidmlfy tued to Ike buemeei,* wuted to receire him in tlie halL 

' Both hs and Colmsn were, as ninal, very good; but I carried 
sway mndh wine, and the wine had previously carried away my 
menuny : so that all was biccongh and h^piness for the last honr 
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or M, and I am not Impngiutod with anj of tlie oonTenktion. 
Peilu^ yon heaid of a late annret of Sliaiidan to the vatobinaii 
irho fouiid hiai beieft of that " dirine particle of ux " called 
raason. ... He (the iratchtnan) fbimd Shenj in fheitnet 
fuddled and bewildeiod, and almoat inaenaible. " Who an you, 
air P"— No answei. "What's yoor name P " — A hlooongh. 
" What'i yooT name F "— Anawer, in a plow, dalibarate, imd' impac- 
dTe tone, " 'Wilborfoice I " la not that 8hen7 all ovei P — and, to 
my mind, szoelleni Poor fellow, hit \vtj diega are better than 
the " fint sprightly romunga " of othera. 

' My pqier ia fall, and I have a grierona headache. 

' F.&— Lady B. is in fall ptogieea. Next mtmth will bring to 
light (with the aid of " Jnno Lodiut,/ar <^ptm," or rather opn, tea 
the last are most wanted) the tenth wonder of the woild; Oil 
Bhw being the eighth, and he (my boi^b &ther) the ninth.' 



Here we have a picture of the whole story, — Lady 
Byron wiUiio a month of her con&nement; her money 
being used to settie debts; her husband out at a 
dinner-party, going tiirough the uaual course of mioh 
parties, able to keep his legs and help Sheridan down- 
stairB, and going home ' gloomy, and aavage to fexoiatj,' 
to his wife. 

Four days ail«r this (letter 229), we find that this 
dinner-party is not an exceptional one, but one of a 
series : for he says, ' To-day I dine with Kimudrd, — 
we are to have Sheridan and Golman i^ain ; and to- 
morrow, once more, at Sir Gilbert Heathoote's.' 

Afterward, in Venice, he reviews the state of his 
health, at tiiis period in Ijondon ; and his accoont shows 
that his excesses in the vices of his times had wrought 
effects on his sensitiTe, nerroos organisoUon, very dif- 
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ferenfe from what they might od tiie more phl^pmfttic 
constltationa of ordinary Engliahmea. In his journal, 
dated Twiioe, Feb. 2, 1821, he Ba.ys,— 

'I hare been conMdering whhi can 1m the leaeon whj I fttw&ys 
mke at a certutt honi in tlie motning, and alwajs in tbcj bad 
sjnrits,— I may aji in actual deepaii and despondency, in all 
respect^ even of tliat 'which pleased me avex niglit. In about an 
bonr 01 two this goes oS, and I compose either to . sleep again, or 
at least to qniat In Bngianilj flye yean ago, I had the sameldod 
of bypocQKmdria, bat aooompanied irith so yioleat a thirst, that I 
have drunk as many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in one nigb^ 
t£beii going to bed, and been still tiiirs^, — f^lnnUtiwgj howerer, 
some lost &mi the bnisting-oiit and eBerrescmce and oreiflowing 
of the sodarWater in drawing tbe corks, <a striUng off the necks 
of QiB bottiea from mere thirsty impatience. At present, I harq 
not the thirst ; bnt the depresmon of spirits is no lem violent.' — 
VcO. Y. p. 96. 

These estraots go to show what muBt have been ttie 
conditioD of the man whom I^ady Byron was called to 
receive at the intervals when he came back &om hia 
vanoua social ezoitements and pleasures. That hia 
nerves vterd exacerbated by violent extremes of abstdn- 
enoe and reckless indulgesce; that he was often day 
after day drunk, and that drunkenness made bii^i savage 
aod ferodoiiB, — auoh are the &cts clearly shown by Hr, 
Motwe's narrative. Of the natural peouliaritiea of Ijord 
Byrou's temper, he thus speaks to the Countess of 
Blessington : — 

(I c&tm ttiink Hiat I inherit my ^dence and bad tempn &om 
my ytca mothety-^aot that my ^iher, from all I oould eTer leain, 
had a mnch-bettu; ao tliat it is no wonder I have Bach a voiy 
bad one. As long u I can lemembei anything, I repolleot b^Dg 
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■u)q«et to violent pwoxyniu ot rage, ao diaproporlioDed to tlie 
canse u to mrpriae me when they -wen orei; and this etill ooU' 
tiDuea. I cannot oootlj view nay thing which exdtaa my feeliDga ; 
iind, once the InrUog devil in me ie roueed, I loee all command of 
mjMlf. I do not recover a good fit of nge for ityt after. IGitd, 
I ito not hj this mean that the ill humour continnee, u, on the 
contratjj that qnicklj subeidea, ezhsoited by its own violence ; 
hut it shakee me teirihly, and leaves me low and nervous after.' — 
Zady SleitmfbM'i ConMnatunu, p. 14S. 

That during this time also bis irritatioii and ill tem- 
per were increased by the mortification of dnns, debts, 
and ezecatioiiB, is on the face of Moore's story. Moore 
bimeelf relates one incident, which gives some idea of 
the man; which may have occurred at these times, in a 
note on p. 215, voL ir., where he speaks of Lord 
Byron's destroying a favourite old watch that had been 
his companion from boyhood, and gone with him to 
Greece. < In a fit of vexation and rage, bronght upon 
him t^ some of these humiliatiag embarrassments, to 
which he was now almost daily a prey, be furion^y 
dashed this watch on die hearth, and ground it to pieces 
with the poker among the ashes.' 

It is no wonder, that, with a man of this kind to 
manage, LadyByronshouldhave clung to tbeonly female 
companionship she could dare to trust in the case, and 
earnestly desired to retain with her the sister, who 
seemed, more thui herself, to have influence over him. 

The first letter given by ' The Quarterly,* from Lady 
Byron to Mrs. Leigh, without a date, evidently belongs 
to this period, when the sist^s society preBeDt«d itself 
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as a lefage in her approaching coofinement. Mrs 
Leigh BpeakB of leaving. The young wife conscious 
that the house presents no attractiona, and that soon 
she herself shall he laid by, cannot urge Mrs. Leigh's 
stay as likely to give her any pleaeurej hut only as a 
comfort to herself. 

' Yon irill think me veiy fboliali ; but I haye tried two or tliTe« 
times, and taanot talk to yon of your deputnre with a decent 
TiMge : «o let me m; one word in thia waj to span m; philoftophy. 
With the expectations which I h«va, I never will nor oan tuk you to 
stay one moment longer thnn yon ore inclined to do. It woold 
[be] the wont return for all I ever recdved litom you. But in thia 
at least lam " truth itself," when I say, that whatever the dtuv 
Hon may be, there is no one whose society is desrer to me, or can 
contrihute more to my happiness. These feelings will not chanfre 
under any circomstaiiees, and I should be grieved if you did not 
naderstand them. Should yon bereattei condemn me^ I shall not 
love yon less. I wiU say no more. Judge for yoniself about 
going or staying. I wish yon to condder youridf, if you could be 
wise enough to do thal^ for the first time in your life. 

' Thine, < A. L R' 

Addresa«d on the covsr, ' To The Hon, Ujs. Leigh.' 

This letter not heing dated, we hare no due but 
what we obtein from its own internal evidence. It 
ceitunly is not written in Lady Byron's usual clear 
and el^aut style ; and is, in this respect, in striking 
contrast to all her letters Uiat I have ever seen. 

But the notes written hy a young woman under such 
peculiar and distressing circumstances must not be 
judged by the standard of calmer hours. 

Subsequently to this letter, and during that stonnji 
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irrotioiial period when Lord Sjtoo.'b oonduot became 
duly more and more unaoooantable, may have come 
that Btortling Booie in whiob Lord Byron took 
every pains to oonvinoe bis frife of improper relationa 
Bubsisting betffeen himself and his coBter. 

What an utter desolatioD this most have been to the 
wife, tearing from her the last hold of MendsMp, and 
the last refiige to which she had clung in her sorrows, 
may easily be conceived. 

In this crisis, it appears that tiie eist&r convinced 
Lady Byron that the whole was to be attributed to 
insanity. It would be a conviction gladly accepted, 
and bringing infinite rdie^ although still surronnding 
her path with fearfdl difficulties. 

That snob was the case is plainly assorted by Lady 
Byron in her statement published in 1830. Speaking 
of her separation. Lady Byron says :-^ 

' The facts m, I left LoDdon for EiMij Unllorr, the leddence 
of my &&«[ sad mother, on the 16th of Janasir, 1816. Lord 
Byron had ngnified to me in writing, Jan. 6, his oboUa demrt 
thnt I should leftve London <ai the earliest day that I conld oon- 
veniently fix. It was not aafe for me to enoonnter the fatigues of 
ajooniey soraer than the Ifith. Rwiotalj/ tomy dtporiurt, it had 
b«m tlroHffy im preutd on my mind that Lord Byron woa undmr tk* 
ii^iuMMofiniomfy. 

' This opinion wu in & great mensoie derived &om tike com* 
municBtionB mode to me by hia fteared rtlatmei and penonsl 



Now there was no nearer relative than Mrs. Leigh ; 
and the personal attendant was Fletcher. It was there- 
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fore pneomably Mn. Leigh who convinced Lady Byron 
of her husband's insanity. 

Lady Byron says, ' It was even represented to me 
that he vaa in danger of destroying faimseli 

' With the cortcv/rrence of hia fiunily* I had consalted 
with Dr. Baillie, aa a friend, on Jan. 8, as to his sap- 
posed malady.' . Now, Lord Byron's written order for 
her to leave oame on Jan. 6. It appears, then, that 
Lady Byron, acting in cononrrenoe with Mrs. Leigh 
and others of her husband's family, consulted Dr. 
Balllie, on Jan. 8, as to vhat she should do ; the eiymp> 
tonu presented to Dr. BaiUte beii^;, evidently, insane 
hatred of hie wife on the part of Lord Byron, and a 
determination to g^ her out of the house. Lady 
Byron goes on : — 

< On Kcqaaiating him vith the state of the can, and with Lord 
Byiaa'a demie tlut I ahoiiLl leave London, Dr. Bi^e tbonglLt my 
abwnoe might he advuable u an ezperimant, a$*iMmtg the ftot 
of mental derangemeat; for Dr. Baillle, not having had aooen to 
Loid ByiOn, conld not pionomice an opinion on that pdnt. He 
ei^oined, that^ in coirespondence with Lord 'Byiaa, I should AYtM 
all hat light and soothing topes. Under these impresmona, I left 
London, determined to foUow the adrice given me hy Di. Boillie. 
Whatever might have been the natoie of Lord Bjion'a treatment 
of me from the lime of my mamoge, yet, snpposiiig him to have 
been In a state of mental alieoaticm, it was not for mt, nor for any 
penon of oommon hnmaoity, to manifest at that moment a sense o{ 
injuiy.' 

It appear^ then, that the domestic sitoatdon in 
Byron's house at the time of his wife's expulsion was 
one BO grave as to call for &mily counsel ; fin* Lady 
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Byron, generally accurate, speaks ia the plural namb«r. 
* His nearest relatives ' certMnly includes Mrs. Leigh. 
'His family* includes more. That some of Lord 
Byron's own relatives were cognisant of facts at this 
time^ and that they took Lady Byron's side, is shown 
hy one of his own chance admissions. In vol. H. 
p. 394, in a letter on Bowles, be says, speaking of this 
time, 'AU my rdaHont, save one, fell from me like 
leaves from a tree in autumn.' And in Medwin's 
Conversations he says, 'Even my cousin 6eorge Byron, 
who had been brought up with me, and whom I loved 
as a brother, took my wife's -pari,' The conduct must 
have been marked in the extreme that led to this 
result 

We cannot help stopping here to say that Lady 
Byron's situation at this time has been discussed in our 
days with a want of ordinary human feeling that is 
surprising. Let any father and mother, reading tibis^ 
look on their own daughter, and try to make the case 
their own. 

After a few short months of married life, — months 
full of patient endurance of the strangest and most un- 
accountable treatment,— she comes to them, expelled 
from her husband's house, an object of hatred and aver- 
sion to him, and having to settle for hersdf the awfiil 
question, whether be is a dangerous madman or a deter- 
mined villain. 

Such was this young wife's situation. 

With a heart at times wrung with compaasioQ for hn* 
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Imabaad as a helpless maniac, and fearful that all may 
end in eaicide, yet oompelled to leave him, she vrites 
on Qte road the much-quoted letter, beginmng ' Dear 
Dnck.* This is an exa^erated and unnatural letter, it 
is true, but of precisely tiie character that might be ex- 
pected from an inexperienced young wife when dealing 
vith a busbaad supposed to be iusane. 

The next day, ehe addressed to Augusta this letter: — 

'Ut Dbaski a., — ^It is mj grest oomfort tbat you are still in 
Piccadilly.' 

And again, on tiie S3rd : — 

'Duxnx A., — I know 70a feel for me, ul do fbcyoa} and 
perhaps I am better underatood than I tiiink. Yon hare been, 
erer nnce I knew yoQ, mj beat comforter ; and will eo remain, 
onleaa yon grow tired of the office,— which may well be.' 

We can see here how self-denying and heroic appears 
to Lady Byron the conduct of the sbter, who patiently 
remains to soothe and guide and restrain the moody 
madman, whose madness takes a form, at times, so 
repulsive to every womanly feeling. She intimates tiiat 
she should not wonder should Augusta grow weaiy of 
the office. 

Lady Byron oontinnes her statement thus : — 
' When I aniTsd at Kitkby Malloiy, my parent* were unati- 
([nainted with the existence of any canaea likely to destroy my 
prospects of happiness j and, when I commnnicated to them &» 
opinion tliat had been fonned canceming Lord Byron's state of 
mind, they were most audoae to promote bis restoration by every 
means in th«r power. They assured those relations that were 
with bim in London that "they woold devote ti>«i whole care 
and attention to Ibe alleviation of his malady." ' 
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Here ve hare a qaotaHon* from a letter vritten by 
Lady Xililbanke to the anxiooB 'relatiouB' who are taking 
ooniiBel about Lord Byron in town. Lady Byron also 
adds, in joetafioation of her mother from Lord Byron's 
slanders, * She had always treated him witti an affec- 
tionate consideration and indulgence, which extended to 
ereiy little peotiliaii^ of his feelings. Never did an 
irritating won) escape her lipe in her whole intercoorse 
with him.' 

Kow comes a remarkable part of Lady Byron's state- 
ment: — 

' The acconnta g^ven me after I left Lotd Bynm, \iy tiioee in 
constant intenxmne witt luin,t tuUtd to those doabts vhich hai 
before tTBiiaeiitl]i occnned to mj mind as to tlie realit; of t^e 
alleged disease; and tlie reports of his medical attendants weie 
for from estahlishiiig anfthing liVa lonai^.' 

When these doubts arose in her mind, it is not natural 
to Boppose that they should, at first, involve Mrs. Logb. 
She still appears to Lady Byron as the devoted, believ- 

* This little inddcnt shmnthe chonetsiiEtio cBisftiln«M and vscaivsj 
of LadyBTron'shalrilA. This ttatemenb munrrittan /ntrtMo yean aiter 
the erenti Epoken tit; bat Lsdy "Bjina carefnlljr qaoiM a peaiage from 
hei mothei'i letUr -wnVtea at that time. This Bhom that a vrgj of 
J^Hy Milbauke'a lettex had bean pieoaned, and mak«a it appear pro- 
bable thateopiea of thavhols comapoDdemce of that pariod wan alao 
kept Qnat light conld b« Uuoirn on the irholB bansactioii, could 
tbeee docmnenta bs auuolted. ' 

fHan, again, Im&j Syvm't laaled p^«n mightftmiah li^b ^a 
lattan addieaaad to hot at thii time 1^ thoae in oooatant intanxnUw 
with ItaA. Bjton am dmibtltiB pnaerred, and vonld iliov hai gMmnd 
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ing sister, folly oonvinced of lier brother'B inBanity, and 
eudeaTooring to teattaiu and odntrol him. 

But if Lotd Byion were sane, if ttte porpoBes he had 
avowed to hu wife were real, he mast have lied about 
his sister in the past, and perhaps have ihe worst inten- 
tions for the future. 

The horrors of that state of vacillation between the 
conviction of insanity and the commencing conviction 
of something worse can scarcely be told. 

At all events, the wife's doubts ext^id so far that 
she speaks out to her parents. ' Undsb t h i a ttnobb- 
TAiNTt,' says the Btatement, ' I deemed it right to com- 
municate to my parents, that, if I were to consider Lord 
Byron's past conduct as that of a person of sound mind, 
nothing eotdd induce tne to retmm to him. It there- 
fore appeared expedient, both to them and to myself, to 
consult the ablest advisers. For that object, and also 
to obtain still further informatioD respecting appear- 
ances which indicated mental derangement, my moth^ 
determined to go to London. She was empowered by 
me to take legal opinion on a written statement of 
mine ; though I titen had reasons for reservir^ a pa/rt 
of the case from the knowledge even of my fatk^ cmd 
mother,' 

It is during this time of uncertainty that the next 
letter to Mrs. Leigh may be placed. It seems to be 
rather a &i^ment of a letter Qtan a whole one : perhaps 
it is an extract ; in which case it would be desirable, if 
possible, to view It in connection with the remtunihg 
text^— 
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•Jan. 2S, ISIS. 
<Ut suksxn AusTTSTA, — Bhall I still bo youi uBterP I must 
readgn my right to ba m oonrndered ; but I don't think tltftt ^riU 
make aaj difference in the kindnesa I hurt ao unifonnlj exps- 
rieneed from 7011.' 

This fragment is not signed, nor finished in any way, 
but indicates that the writer is about to take a deciBive 
step. 

On the 17th, as we have seen, Ladj Milbanke had 
written, inviting Lord Byron. Subsequently she went 
to London to make more particular inquiries into his 
state. This fragment seems part of a letter from Lady 
Byron, called forth in view of some evidence resulting 
from her mother's observations.* 

Lady Byron now adds, — 

'Being oonTinced by the result of tiieae inquiriea, and by the 
teiMUT of Lord Byron'i pxooeedioga, that the notion of insanity was 
an illuaioii, I no longer hesitated to authorise such measures as 
were necessary in order to secure me from ever being again placed 
in his power. 

' Oonfonnably with this resolution, my father wrote to him, on 
the Snd of Felnuary, to request an amicable separatioti.' 

The following letter to Airs. Leigh is dated the day 
aiter this application, and is in many respects a notice- 
able one : — 

■KiBiBi Muiosr, Feb. S, 1816. 

' Kr SBASBsi Avairsu,— Tou are desired by your brother to 
ask if my &ther has acted with my concurrence in proposing a 
separation. He has. It cannot be supposed, tliat, in my presoit 

• Probably Xady Idbaiilu'B Icttais ale aUoug tlie sealed papas, and 
would mora MIy to^lain the titna^u. ' 
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diatrunng litiution, I am npable of ctetiiig in a detailed nuumet 
the nuona wliich will not onljr jnatifj thia maMore, but compel 
m« to Ui» it; and it neTW can' be mj wiah to remember 
wmtMuarify [tie] those injuiea for which, however deep, I feel 
no reaentment I will now only t«CBll to Lord Bjroa'a mind his 
avowed and iiuatmouitablB areraion to the married atate, and the 
denre and determinadon hehaa ezpreaaedeTei! since itscommence- 
ment to iteo himself {torn that bondage, as finding it quite insup- 
portablE^ though candidly acknowledging that no efibrt of dnty or 
affection has been wanting on mj part. He has too punfuUj oon- 
vinced me that all these attempts to contrihnfe towards his 
hapfdness wen wholly useless and moat unwelcome to him. I 
enclose this letter to my fiither, wishing it to rec^Te his sanotion. 
' Kver yours most affiectionately, 

'A, L BiBOir.' 

We obserYfl in this letter that it ia written to be 
thoum to Lady Bjron's iather, and recave hia scmction; 
and, as tbat father was in ignorance of all the deeper 
canees of trouble in the case, it will be seen that 
the letter must necessarily be a reserved one. Tbls 
sufficiently accounts for the guarded character of the 
language when, speaking of the causes of separation. 
One part of the letter incidentally orerthrows Lord 
Byron's statement, which he always repeated during 
bis life, and which is repeated for him now; namely, 
that his vHe forsook him, instead of being, as slie 
claims, expelled by him. 

She recalls to Lord Byron's mind the ' desire and 
determination be has expressed ever since his marris^ 
to free himself £rom its bondage.' 

This is in perfect keeping with the ' absolute desire,' 
signified by vritiiig, tibat she slunild leave iua house aa 
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tbe earliest day possible; and sbe places the caose of 
the separation on bia having ' too punfiilly ' oonTineed 
her that he does not -want hei — as a wife. 

It appears ttiat Aog^nsta hesitates to show this note 
to her brother. It ia bringing on a orisia which she, 
above all others, would most wish to avoid. 

In the meantime, Lady Byron Teceives a letter from 
Lord Byron, which makes her feel it mote than eveir 
essential to make the decision finaL I have reason to 
betiflre that this letter is preserved in Lady Byron's 
papers : — 

'Fab. 4,1816. 

< I hope, mj deu A., tlutt 70a would on no acoonnt withhold 
bom your brothei the letta which I sent 7«aterdqr in unrei to 
jronis written hj Lib demre, particnlari; m one which I hare 
received &om himself to-iay tenden it still mora important thut 
he ehoold know the oonteata of that addrasted to 700. I am, in 
haste and not veiy well, 

' Tours moet afiectuuiately, 

'A, t Btvai.' 

The last of this series of letters is less like the style 
of Lady Byron than any of them. Vfe cannot jadge 
whether it is a whole consecntlve letter, or ficagm^ts 
from . a letter, selected and united. There is a great 
want of that clearness and precision which usually 
characterised Lady Byron's style. It shows, however, 
that the decision is made, — a decision which she 
regreto on account of the nster who has tried so long 
to prtvent it 
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■Ejbkbt Humst, Feb. 14, 1816. ' 
' The praent sn&ringB of all may y«t be npaid in bleaunga. 
Bo not deapair absolu'tely, deaieat; and leave me but enough of 
joui intoreBt to aflbid you any consolalion. by partaking of that 
eoirow which I am most nnhappy to canse thiu umntenlionally. 
y<M mB be of my t^imon heieaftei ; and at pneent yoni Uttenst 
nproBch would be forgireOf thoDgh Heaven hnows yon have con- 
adeied me more Qian a thonsand would have done, — moie than 
anything but my affection fbi B., one moat dear to yoa^ covdd 
deeerre. I mnat not lemember theea feelings. Patewell I God 
bless yon fiwm the bottom of my heart I ' A. I, B.' 

We are here to consider that Mrs. Leigh has stood to 
Ziady Byron in all Hob long agony aa her only confidante 
and firiend ; that she bos denied the charges her brother 
has made, and referred them to insanity, admitting 
insane atteTnpta upon herself which she has been obliged 
to watch over and control. 

Lad; Byron has come to the condusloa that Augusta 
is mistaken as bo iosaoify ; that there is a real wicked 
puvjaose and desire on the part of the brother, not as 
yet believed in by the sister. She regards the sister as 
one, who, though deceived and blinded, ia still wdrthy 
of confidence and consideration ; and so says to her, 
* You unll be of my opvndon hereafter.'' 

She says, 'You have considered me more than a 
thbusaQd would have done.' Mrs. Leigh is, in Lady 
Byrcm's eyes, a most abused and innocent woman, who, 
to spare hear sister in her delicate eituatdon, has taken 
ou herself the whble diarge of a maniacal brother, al- 
though suffering from him language and aoticmB ni thd 
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most injurious kind. That Mrs. Leigh did not flee the 
hooBe at onoe under Buoh dtcnnutancea, and wholly de- 
cline the management of the case, seems to I^ady Byron 
consideration and self-saorificd greater than she can 
acknowledge. 

The knowledge of the whole eastent of Ou truth came 
to Lady Byron's mind at a later period. 

We now take up the history from Lushington's letter 
to Lady Byron, pohlished at the close of her statement. 

The application to Lord Byron for an act of separa- 
tion was positively refdaed at first; it being an impor- 
tant part of his policy ihai, all t^e responsibility and 
insistance should come from his wife, and that be 
Bhoold appear forced into it contnuy to his wiU. 

Dr. LustiingtoD, howerer, says to Lady Byron, — 

' I wu origioBllj ooiunlted by Lad; Noel on your behalf while 
fou were in the coontij. The cucumitancM detailed hy hei were 
such ai jnatified a aepaiatum ; but tbej ware not of that aggia- 
fated deacriplitm aa to imdei sooh a meaaora indispenaable. On 
XsAj Noel's representalions, I deemed a recondlialdon with Lord 
Bjion pncticable, and felt moot uncerely a wiah to ud in effect- 
ing it There waa net, on Ladj Noel'a part, anj ezaggeiatitHi ot 
the facta, nor, so tkr oa I ooold peiceive, an j detenninalion to pK- 
Tent a retnm to Lord Bjron: certainlj none waa ezpieeeed when 
I apoke of a raoondliatian.' 

In this crisis, with Lord Byron refusing the eepara^ 
tJon, with Lushington ezpresBing a wish to aid in a 
reconciliation, and Lady Noel not ezpresaiiig any aver- 
sion to it, the whole strain of the dreadful responsibility 
oomes upon the vrife. 
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She reeolrea to ask oonnsel of her lawyer, in riew of 
a statement of the whole case. 

Lady Byron ia spoken of by Lord Byron (letter 233) 
as bein^f in town with her &ther on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary; viz., fifteen days after the date of the last letter 
to Mrs. Xjeigh. It mnst have been about this time, 
then, Uiat she laid her whole case before Laabington ; 
and he gave it a thorough examination. 

The result was, that Lushington expressed in the 
most decided terms his conviction that reconciliation 
was impossible. The laogui^ he uses is very striking: — 

'When yon came to town in kbont a fortnight, or perhaps more, 
after jaj flnt intarriaw with Lady Noel, I iraa, far the first time, 
informed by you of fitots utterly nnknown, as I have no donh^ to 
Sir Ralph and Lady NoeL On receiving this additioDal iiifbnn»> 
tion, my opinion wu entirely changed. I conridered a recondlia- 
tion impoMible. I deolarod my oidnion, and added, that^ if aooh 
an idea should he entertained, I conld no^ uther ptofesdoiudly or 
otherwise, take any part towards efiecting it.' 

It does not appear in this note what effect the 
lawyer's examination of the case had on Lady Byron'H 
mind. By the expressions he uses, we should infer 
that she may still have been hesitating as to whether a 
reconciliation might not be her duty. 

This hesitancy be does away with most decisively, 
saying, ' A reconciliation is impossible ;' and, supposing 
Lady Byron or her friends desirous of one, he declares 
positively that he cannot, either professionally as a 
lawyer or privately as a friend, have anything to do 
with effecting it. 
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The lavjer, it appears, has drawn, from the &otB of 
the oas^ inferences deeper and stronger tban tiioee 
which presented themselvea to the mind of the Toong 
woman; and he instructs her in the most ahsointe 
terms. 

Fourteen years after, in 1830, for the first time the 
world was astonished hy this declaration from Dr. Lush- 
ington, in language so pronounced and positive that 
there could he, no mistake. 

Lad; Byron had stood all these fourteen years slao- 
dered by her hushand, and misunderstood by his friends, 
when, had she so chosen, this opinioD of Dr. Lushing- 
tou's could hare been at once made public, which fully 
justified her conduct. 

If, as the 'Blackwood ' of July insinuates, the story 
told to Lushington was a malignant slandei', meant to 
injure Lord Byron, why did she suppress the judgment 
of her counsel at a time when all the world was on her 
side, and this dedsiou would have been the decisive 
blow against her husband ? Why, by sealing ttie lips 
of counsd, and of all whom she could influence, did she 
deprive herself finally of the very advantage for which 
it has been assumed she fobricated the story ? 
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THB OEASACrnE& OT THE TWO ^mmSSSS OOHPASBD. 

rwiU be obserred, tbat^ in this controTersy, we are 
coDfroDting two opposing; storiee,— one of Lord and 
the other of Lady Byron ; and the statemente &om each 
are in point-blank contradiction. 

Lord Byron states that his wife deserted him. Ijady 
Byron states that he e^>elled her, and renuDds him,,in 
her letter to Aogosta Ldgh, that the ezpoImoD wae a 
deliberate one, and th^ he had purposed it irom the 
be^nnlng of their marriage. 

Lord Byron always stated that be was ignorant wby 
his wife left bim, and was desiroas of her return. Lady 
Byron states that he told her that be would force her to 
leave him, and to leave him in such a way that the 
vbole blame of the separation should always rest on 
her, and not on him. 

To say nothing of uiy deeper or darker accusations 
on either sid^ here, in the very outworks of the story, 
the two meet point-blank. 

In considermg two oppodng stories, we always, as a 
matter of &cti take into accoont the character of the 
witnesses. 
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If & person be literal and exact in his nsoal modes of 
speech, reeeired, careful, comoientioiu, and in the habit 
of obserriog minutely tlie minor detuls of time^ place^ 
and airctmutaooee, ve giro wedgfat to his tesUmony from 
these coDsidetatioDS. But if a person be proved to have 
Bingntar and exceptional principles with regard to truth; 
if be be muTersallj' held by society to be so in the habit 
of mystification, that large allowances must be made for 
his statements ; if his assertions at one time contradict 
those made at another; and if hia statements, also, 
sometimflB come in coUimon with those of his best 
friends, so that, when hia language is reported, difficul- 
ties follow, and explanations are made necesBary, — all 
this oOTtainly disqualifies him from being considered a 
troatworthy -witness. 

All these disqualifications belong in a remarkable 
dc^p-ee to Lord Byron, on the oft-repeated testimony of 
his beat friends. 

We shall first cite the fcJlowing testimony, given in 
an article from ' Under the Grown,' which is written by 
an early friend and ardent admirer of Iiord Byron t — 

' B jioD lud one pn-eminont fttnlt,— a fitnlt wUdh mxut be caa- 
ddered M deepljr criminel bj ereiTDiio iriio does not, aa I do, 
believe it to have reaolted from niononumia. He had a inoTbid 
lore of a bad lepntAtioii. ThereTOshardljaiia^iiceof Thichhe 
would Dot, -with' perfect iudifibrence, accnee hinudT. An old 
aoboolfelloff vha met Mm on the Continent told me that be would 
ccmtinaall; write paragraphi agalait Umaelf in the fbieign joui- 
nail, and delight in thdi i^ntdicatum bj' the Engliah newep^en 
Bi in tbe anceess of a practical jolce. Whenever anybody has 
related anything discteditalde ofByicn, aasoring me that it most 
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})6 true, for lie heaid it from bimaelC, I alw&jB &lt that he oould' 
not have apokan upon voim authoritj ; ind that, in all piobaUlify, 
tiie tal« waa a pore invention. If I conld remember, and wen 
williog t6 Mpea^ the rarioua miedt^ga which I have from time to 
time haaid Um attrihute to himadl^ I conld fill a Tolume. But I 
never believed them. I vet7 eoon became aware of thie strange 
idioeyncrarr : it pnuled me to account for it ; hat there it wai^ a 
Bortof dieetued and diatorted Tanitj. The same eccentric ipirit would 
induce him to report things which were falae with regard to hia 
fiunilj, which anjbodj' else would have concealed, though true. 
He told me more than once that hia father was insane, and Ulled 
himself. I shall never forget the manner in which he first told 
me thia. While waahing hia handa, and ainging a gay Neiqiolitan 
air, he atopped, looked round at me, and ssid, " There always waa 
madness in the familj." Then, alter continuing his washing and 
his iong, he added, as if speaking of a matter of the slighteat in- 
difieience, " Uj &thei cot his throat" The contrast between 
the tenour of the subject and the levity of the ezpreasion was tur- 
fuUf punfuli itwaalikeastanzaof "DonJuen." In this instance, 
I had no doubt that the fact was as he related it; but in speaking 
of it^ only a few years since, to an old lady in whom I had perfM 
confidence, she assured me thst It was not so. Ur. Byion, who 
was her cousin, had been extremely wild, but wss quite sane, and 
had died very ([Qietly in his bed. What Byron's resson conld have 
been for thus calnmniating not only himself bat the] blood which 
was flowing in hia veins, who csn divine P Ba^ for some reason 
or other, jt seemed to be his detennined pnrposs to beep himsdf 
unknown to Uie gnat body of his feUow-creatnrea ; to pesent 
himself to theb view in mml masquerade.' 

Gertunl; the character of liorA Byron here given by 
hie Mend is not the kind to make him a trustworthy 
witness in any case : on the contrary, it seems to ehov 
either a subtle delight in blsehood for falsehood's sake, 
or else the waryartifices of a man who, having a deadfy 
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<■ secret to ooDoeal, employs many tamingB and windings 
to tlurov the world off the scent. What intrigner, 
haviitg a crime to cover, oould devise a more artful 
oooise than to send half a dozen absurd stories to the 
press, which should, after a while, be traced back to 
himself, till the pnblic should giadoatly look on all it 
heard from him as the result of this eccentric hnmonr ? 

The easy, trifling air with which LordSyron made to 
this friend a false statement in regard to his father 
woald lead naturally to the inquiry, on what other sub- 
jeots, equally important to the good name of others, he 
might give folse testimony with equal indifference. 

When Medwin's * ConrersatioQB with Lord Byron' 
were first published, they contained a number of de- 
clarations of the noble lord affecting the honour and 
honesty of his Mend and publisher Murray. These 
appear to have been made in the same way as those 
about his father, and with equal indifference. So 
serious were the charges, that Mr. Murray's &iends felt 
that he ought, in justice to himself, to come forward 
and oon&ont them with the facts as stated in Byron's 
letters to himself; and in toL x., p. 143, of Murray's 
standard edition, accordingly these false statements are 
confironted with the letters of Lord Byron. The state- 
ments, as reported, are of a most material and vital 
nature, relating to Murray's financial honour and 
honesty, and to his general truthfulness and sincerity. 
In reply, Murray opposes to them the accoants of 
sums paid for different works, and letters frcnn Byron 
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exactl; oontradictaiig bie ovn statemeDts as to Mnnay's 
eharacter. 

The Bubject, as we have Been, was disouBBsd in * The 
Kootes.' No doabt appears to be entertained that 
Byron made the statements to Medwin ; and the theory 
of accouatLng; for them is, that ' Bjrron was " b&mming " 
Mm.* 

It seems nerer to have occnrred to any of these 
credulous .gentlemen, who laughed at others for Iwing 
< bammed,' tiiat Byron soigbt be doing the very same 
thing l^ themselres. How many of bis so-called pack- 
ages sent to liady Byron were real packages, and how 
many were mystifications ? We find, in two places at 
least in his Memoir, letters to Lady Byron, written and 
shown to others, which, he says, were never sent by bim^ 
He told Lady Blessington that he was in the habit of 
writing to her conatamH/y, Was this * hamming'? 
Was he 'bamming,' also, when be told the world 
that Lady Byron suddenly deserted him, quite to bis 
snrprise, and that he never, to his i^nng day, oould 
&id out why ? 

Lady Blessington relates, that, in one of his oonver- 
sations with her, he entertained her by repeating epi- 
grams and lampoons, in which many of his Mends were 
treated witii severity. She inquired of him, in case he 
should die, and such proofs of his friendship come 
before the public, what would be the feelings of these 
friends, who had supposed themselves to stand so high 
in his good graces. She says, — 
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'"Thai," BudBjron, "up«daelj oneoftbe ideu tiiat moat 
uudsoa me. I oftoi tmcj the nge and Itnmilifttioti oT mj ([lua^ 
dam fiienda in bearing tbe tmth, at least from me, for the £nt 
time, and what I am bsTend the reach of their malice. . . . 
What grief," oontinnedBjion, langbing, "oonld lerirtthe ohargta 
of ugliness, dalneaa, or any of the thonsaud nomeleaa defects, pei^ 
Bonal or mental, ' that fleah is heii to,' when reprisal or recantv 
tion was imposnble P . . . People are in au<^ dail; habita of 
commenting on the defecia of friends, that the; are unconsoiona of 
the nnkindiieas of it . . . Nor, I mite down aa well aa igwak 
mj sentiments of those irho think they have galled me ; and I 
onl; wish, in case I die befoie them, thatlmight letnmtoirifateas 
the effects my poathnmoiu opinions of them are likdy to pro- 
duce in their minds. What good fan this would be I . . . 
Yon don't seem to Talne this as yon ooght^" said Bjnm with one 
of his sardonic smiles, seeing I looked, as I leallj felt, surprised at 
bis avowed inrincerity. I feel the same pleasure in an&ipatiDg 
the ngo and mortiflation ofm; loi-ditatU finends at the dieoovaiy 
of my real sentimenla of them, that a miser may be auppoaed to 
feel while maldog a will that will diaappoint ^ the npedanta 
that have been toadying him for years. Then how lunnaing it will 
he to compaM my poathnmons with mj previously given ojdmons, 
the one throwing ridicule <m the otherl "' 

It is aaserted, in a note to ' The Koctes,* that Bytoa, 
betddefl bis Autohic^aphy, prepared a rolaminous dic- 
tionaiy of all hia irienda and acquaintoiices, in which 
hrief notes of their persoiu and character were giren, 
with his opinion of them. It was not considered that 
the publication of this would add to the noble lord's 
popularity ; and it has never appeared. 

In Hunt's Lif^ of Byron, there is Edmiliar testimony. 
Speaking of Byron's carelessaess in exposing his Mends' 
secrets, and showing or giving away their letters, he 
says,— 
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' If liu flv* hundred confldanta, I17 a ieticeiic« aa Mmkrkable aa 
Ilia laritj, had not kept Ilia aeonii' better than he did Umaelf, the 
T«7 devil might hare been played with I don't know how man; 
people. Bat there was always thia aanng reflection to be made, 
thai the nun who could be guilfy of aoch eztnTaganoaa for the 
sake of making an impresdoo might be guilty of exaggeration, or 
inventing what aatoniahed yon; and indeed, though ha -waa a 
speaker of the truth on ordinary occanons, — tliat is to say, he did 
not tell yon he had seen a doten hoiaea when he had seen only 
two, — ye^ as he professed not to vslne the truth whan in the way 
of his advantage (and there was nothing he thought more to his 
adrantsge than nmVing yoa stare at liim), the persona who were 
liable to suflsr &om his Incontinence iiad 1^ the right in the world 
to the iMnefit of this ouuderation.'* 

With a penon of such mental and moral habits aa to 
truth, the inqoiry always must be, Whore does mystifi- 
cation end, and truth begin ? 

If a man is csielesB about bis father's rqiutation for 
Banitj, and reports him a crazy suicide; if be gaily 
accusec; his pablisber and good friend of doable-dealing, 
shnfiSing, and dishonesty ; if he tells stories about Mrs. 
Clermont,t to vhicb his sister offers a public refutation, 
— is ^ to be supposed that he will always tell the truth 
about his wife, when the world is pressing him hard, 
and every instinct of self-defence is on the alert? 

And then the ingenuity that could write and publish 

* Hnnf B ByroD, p. 7^ Philadalphia, 1839. 

t Ftom ths Temple Bar article, Oat«ber 1S89. 'Urs. Leigh, Loid 
^fTOu's nster, bad otliez thonghU of Hit, Clszmoiit, and inote to her 
offimcg public taitimoiiy to her tendemew and fcabearance under 
dzennutinces wliieh must have been tiying to any friend of Lady 
Kjnm.'— CbeipMI, te tkt N«v Momaig Maganiu, 1B80, p. 8B0. 
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blse dooamaita about hinuel^ tb»fc Qxey might re- 
appear in London papara,— ^ what other aocoonts 
might it not be tamed ? Might it not create doca- 
meuts^ invent Btatements, about bis vile as well aa 
himsdf? 

The doooment so oatentatioasly given to M. 6-. Lewis 
* for drcnlation amoi^ Mends in England ' was a 
specimen of what tbe Koctes Clob would call 



If Byron wanted a te^ investigation, why did he 
not take it in the first place, instead of signing the 
separation ? If he wanted to cancel it, as he said in 
this docoment, why did he not go to London, and enter 
a salt for the restitution of conjugal rights, or a suit in 
chancery to get possession of his daughter? That this 
was in his mind, passages in Medwin'a ' Conversations ' 
show. He told Lady Bleesington also that he might 
claim bis daughter in obanceiy at any time. 

Why did he not do it ? Either of these two steps 
would have brought on that public investigation he so 
longed for. Oan it be possible that all the friends who 
passed this private docummt firom hand to hand never 
Bospected that they were being ' bammed * by it ? 

But it has been universally assumed, thatj though 
Byron was thus remarkably given to myst^cation, yet 
ail his statements in regard to this story are to be 
accepted, idmply because be makes them. Why must 
we accept Ihem, any more than bis statement as to 
Murray or his own &Uier? 
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So W6 oonstoiitlj find L<ad Byron's incidental stfite- 
mbnta comii^ in collision vith thoeo of othera : for 
example, is his account of his marriage^ he tells Medwin 
itttA Ladj Bjron'B nwd was put between his bride and 
himself on the same seat, in tiie wedding-journey. Ilia 
lady's maid herself, Mn. Mimms, says she was sent be- 
fore them to Halnaby, and was there to receive them 
when they alighted. 

He sfdd of Lady Byron's mother, * She always de- 
tested me, and had not the decMioy to conceal it in her 
own house. Pining with her one day, I broke 4 tooUi, 
and was in great pain ; whiofa I could not help showing. 
" It will do you good," said Iiady Noel ; " I am glad 
ofitl"' 

Lady Byron says, speaking of her mother, < She 
always treated him with an a£Fectionate consideration 
and indulgence, which extended to every little pecu- 
liarity of bis feelings. Never did an irritating word 
escape hei.' 

Lord Byron states that the correspondence between 
him and Lady Byron, after his reiiisal, was first opened 
by her. Lady Byron's fiiends deny .the statement^ and 
assert that the dirept conteuy is the foot 

Thxia we see that Lord Byron's statements are 
diieotly opposed to those of his &imly in relation to 
his &tiiei ; directly agunst Morray's accounts, and his 
own admisoion to Murray ; directly against the state- 
ment of the lady's maid as to her position in the 
journey ; directly f^^ainst Mrs. Leigh's as to Mrs. CAer- 
mont, and against Lady Byion as to her mother. 
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We OKU Bee, also, that these miBBtatements were bo 
foil; peioeiTed b; the mea of his times, that Medwin'a 
' CoDTenatioiu ' vers aimply laughed at as an amusmg 
inataitoe' of bow fai a man might be made the Tictim 
of a mystificatioii. CbiistOiAer North ibxa senteooes 
the book: — 

' I don't mean to eiU Hadwin a liar. . . . Ths cuftteiii Xtt, 
■ir, but it u nnder a tbonwid miftakei. WlietluT Bjnm bunmsd 
him, oriia,hj Tirtae of his own egregiona Btopiditj, vm tlie oole 
md anffl^ont iMmmiflei of TiimaAlf X know not ; neither flnfttly 
do I care. Thia mnoh ia certain, , . . that the book throngfa- 
oot ia flill of thinga tiiat wate not, and moat naplendentl/ deflcieat 
guMd the thinga tk«t were.' 

Yet it ifl on Medwin's * ConversationB * alooe that 
many of the magazine assertions in regard to Lady 
Byron are founded. 

It IB on that authority that Lady Byron is accused 
of breaking open her husband's writing-desk in his 
absence, and sending the letters she found there to the 
husband of s lady compromised by them ; and like- 
wise that Lord Byron is declared to have paid iMU^ 
his wife's ten-fhousand-pound wedding portion, and 
doubled it. Moore makes no such statements; and 
his remarks ^bout Lord Byron's use of his wife's 
money are unmistakable evidence to the contrary. 
Moore, although Byron's ardent partisan, was too well 
informed to make assertions with regard to hint, which, 
at' that time, it would hare been perfectly easy to 
refute, 

All these &cts go to show that Lwd Byton's du^ 
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racter for accaracy or yeracity was Dot such as to 
entitle him to oxdioaiy confidepoe as a witness, espe- 
cially in a o&ee where he bad the strongest motires for 
misetatemeDt. 

And if we consider that the celebrated Autobiograpliy 
was the finished* careful work of each a practised 
* mystifier,' who can wonder that it presented a web 
of such intermingled truth and lies tiiat there was 
no auch thing as disentangling it, and pointing out 
where falsehood ended and truth b^^ ? 

Bnt in r^;ard to Lady Byron, what has been the 
uniTersal impression of the Torld? It has been 
allied agunst her that she was a precise, straight- 
forward woman, so accustomed to jdain, literal dealings, 
that she could not nnderstand the various mystifica- 
tions of her husband ; and from that cause arose her 
unhappinees. Byron speaks, in ' The Sketch,' of her 
peculiar truthfulness ; and even in the * Clytenmestra * 
poem, when accusing her of lying, he speaks of her as 
departing from 

' The earfy ttnOi that was lier proper pmm.' 

Lady Byron's careful accuracy as to dates, to time, 
place, and drcnmstanccs, will probably be vonohed for 
by all the very laige number of persons whom the 
management of her extended property and her works 
of benevolence brought to act as co-operators or agents 
with her. Sbe was not a person in the habit of 
making exa^igerated or illrconddered statements. Her 
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publtBhed statement Of 1830 is clear, ezad^ accurate, 
and perfectly intelligible. The dates are carefully 
ascertained and stated, tite ezpreMions are moderate, 
and all the assertions firm and perfectly definite. 

It therefore seems remarkable that tlie whole reason- 
ing on this Byron matter has generally been condacted 
by assaming all Lord Byron's Btp.tementa to be tme, and 
requiring all Lady Byron's statements to be sustained 
by other evidence. 

If Lord Byron asBerta that his wife deserted him, tiie 
assertion is accepted without proof; but, if Lady Byron 
asserts that he ordered her to leave, that requires proof. 
Lady Byron asserts that she took ooonsel, on this order 
of Lord Byron, witb tua &mily friends and physician, 
under the idea that it originated in insanity. The 
'Blackwood' asks, 'What &mily fiiends?' says it 
doemt know of any ; and asks proof. 

If Lord Byron asserts that he always longed for a 
pnblio inves^ation of the charges against Mia, the 
* Quarterly * and * Blackwood ' quote the saying with in- 
genuous confidence. They are obliged to admit that he 
refused to stand that public test ; that he signed the 
deed of separation rather than meet it. They know, 
also, ttiat be could have at any time institated suits 
against Lady Byron that would have brought the whole 
matter into court, and that be did not ? Why did he 
not? The 'Quarterly' simply intimates that such 
suits would have been unpleasant. Why ? On account 
of personal dolica<7 ? The man that wrote ' Don Jqan, 
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and fiimiBhed the details of his wedding-night, held 
back from clearing hia name l^ delicacy ! It is as- 
toniahing to irbat extent thia controrer^ baa consiated 
in simply repeating Lord Byroa'a asaertione orer and 
OTer again, and calling the result proof! 

Kow, ire propose a different ooane. As Lady Byron 
is not stated by her warm admirers to hare bad on^ 
monomania for speaking untruths on any subject, we 
rank her ralne as a witness at a higher rate than Lord 
Byron's. She never aoonsed her parents of madness or 
suicide, merely to make a sensation ; never ' bammed ' 
an acqnaintisnoe hy fi^se statements concerning the 
commercial honour of anyone with whom she was in 
business relations ; never wrote and sent to the press as 
a dever jest false statem^ts about herself; and never, 
in any other ingenious way, tampered with truth. We 
tberefore hold it to be a mere dictate of reason and 
common sense, that, in all cases where her statements 
conflict with her husband's, bers are to be taken as the 
more trustworthy. 

The * Loudon Quarterly,' in a lata article, distinctly 
repudiates Lady Byron's statements as sources of evi- 
dence, ahd throughout quotes statements of Lord Byron 
as if they had the force of self-evident propositions. 
We consider such a course contrary to common sense as 
well as common good manners. 

The state of' the case is just this : If Lord .Byron did 
not make &lse statements on this subject it was cer- 
tainly an ezcepiion to his usual course. He certainly 
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did make Buch on a great vaxiebj of otiher sabjeots. By 
his own shoving, be bad a peonliar pleasore in falsi^jdng 
language, and in nuBleadiog and betraying even bis 
friends. 

But, if Lady Byron gave false witness upon tbis 
sabject, it was an exception to tbe whole cooise of her 
life. 

The babite of hei mind, the government of her oon- 
daol^ her lifa-long reputation, all were those of a literal, 
^»ct truthfulness. 

The accusation of her being imtrutlifal was first 
brought forward by her husband in the ' Glytemnestra * 
poem, in the autumn of 1 8 1 6 ; but it never was publicly 
circulated till after his deatlii and it was first formally 
made tbe basis of a published attack on Lady Byron in 
the July 'Blackwood' of 1869. Up to that time, we 
look in vain through current literature for any indica- 
tions, that the world regarded Lady Byron otherwjise 
Uian as a cold, careful^ prudent woman, who made no 
assertions, and had no confidants, '^'hen she spoke in 
1830, it is perfectly evident that Christopher North and 
his drole believed what she said, though reproving ber 
for saying it at all. 

The * Quarterly * goes on to heap up a number of 
vague assertions, — :tliat Lady Byron, about the tame of 
ber separadon, made a confidant of a young officer ; 
that she told tbe clergyman of Ham of some tr^ls with 
Ijord Ockbam; and that she told stories of diQerent 
things at different times. 
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' All this ifl not proof: it is mere assertion, and asser- 
tion made to produce prejudice. It ia like raising a 
whirlnind of sand to blind the ejes that are looking for 
landmarks. It ia quite probable Lady Byron told dif- 
ferent stories about Lord Byron at various times. No 
woman could have a greater variety of stories to tell ; 
and no woman ever was so persecuted and pursued 
and harassed, both by public literature and private 
friendship, to say aome&ing. She bad plenty of 
causes for a separation, without the fatal and final 
One. In her conversations with Lady Anne Barnard, 
for example, she gives reasons enough for a sepa^ 
ration, though none of them are the chief one. It 
is not different stories, but controiMetory stories, 
that must be relied on to disprove the credibili^ 
of a witness. The 'Quarterly' has certwinly told a 
great number of different stories, — stories which may 
prove as irreconcilable with each other as any attributed 
to Lady ByrOn; but its denial of all weight to her 
testimony is simply begging the whole question under 
consideration. 

A man gives testimony about the causes of a railroad 
accid^t, being the only eye-witness. 

The opposing counsel begs, whatever else you do, 
you will not admit tliat man's testimony. You ask, 
' Why ? Has he ever been accused of want of veracity 
on other subjects ? ' — ' No : he has stood high as a man 
of probity aikd honour for yearg.' — ' Why, then, throw 
out his testimony ? ' 
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' BeoauBC) he Ilea in this iiutaiice,' says Uie adrersuy: 
'tuB testimony does not agree with this and that.* — 
' Pardon me, that is the very point in queetum/ say 
yon : ' we expect to prove that it does agree irith this 
and that.' 

Because certain letters of Lady Byron's do not agree 
with the ' Quarterly's ' theory of the foots of the sepa- 
ratipn, it at once assumes that she is an ontrathful wit- 
ness, and proposes to throw out her evidence altogether. 

We propose, on tiie contrary* to regard Lady Byron's 
evidence with all the attention dne to the statooaeot of 
a high-minded consdentaons person, never in any other 
case accused of violation of truth ; we also propose to 
show it to be in strict agreement with all well-authen- 
ticated facts and doonments ; and we propose to treat 
Lord Byron's evidence as tibat of a man of great sab- 
tlety, versed in mystification and delighting in it, and 
who, on many other subjects, not only deceived, but 
gloried in deception ; and then we propose to show that 
it contradicts wfJl-eetablished &ots and received doou- 
menta. 

One thing more we have to say concerning the laws 
of evidence in regard to documents presented in this 
investigation. 

This is not a London West-End a&ir* but a grave 
historical inquiry, in which the whole English-speaking 
world are interested to know the tmth. 

As^it is now too late to have the securities of a leg^ 
trial, certouily the rules of historical evidence should be 
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stxictl; observed. All impoitaDt doonmenta should be 
pteeeoted ia an entire state, with a -plain and open 
account of their histoiy, — who had them, where they 
were found, tuid how preeerred. 

l^ere have been most excellent, credible, and 
autbentio documents produced in this case ; and, as a 
specimen of Uiem, we shall mention Lord Liadsay's 
letter, and tlie journal and letter it authenticates. 
Lord Lindsay at once comes forward, gives his name 
boldly, gives the history of the papers he produces, 
shows how they came to be in his hands, why never 
produced before, and why now. We feel confidaioe at 
Once. 

But in regard to the important series of letters 
presented as Lady Byron's, this obviously proper course 
has not been pursued. Though assumed to be of the 
most critical importance, no such distinct history of 
them was given in the first instance. The want of such 
evidence being noticed by other papers, the 'Quarterly ' 
a[^>e4rs hurt that the high character of the magazine 
has hot been a sufficient guarantee ; and still deals in 
vague statements that the letters have been freely 
circulated, and that two noblemen of the highest 
diaracter would vouch for them if necessary. 

In our view, it ia neceaaa/ry. These noblemen should 
imitate Lord lindsay's example, — give a &ii account of 
these letters, under their own names; and then, we 
would add, it is needful for complete satjs&otion to 
have the letters entire, and not in frt^menta. 
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The * Quarterly ' gave tiiese letters with the evident 
impUoatioD that they are eatirely deetractire to Lady 
Byron'e character as a witnesa. Now, has that maga- 
Ebe much reaaoa to be hurt at even an insiimatioa oa 
its owD character when mulriTig guch deadly assaolta od 
that of aootlier ? The individuals who bring forth 
dooaments that they suppose to be deadly to the cha- 
racter of a noble person, always in her generation held 
to be eminent for Tirtae, certainly should not mnrnkur 
at beii^ called upon to substantiate these documents in 
the manner usually expected in historical inTestigations. 
. We bare shown that these letters do not contradict, 
but that they perfecti; confirm the facts, and agree with 
the dates in Lady Byron's published Btatements of 1 630 ; 
and this is our reason for deeming them authentic. 

These considerations with reguil to the manner of 
conduotiog the inquiry seem so obviously proper, that 
we cannot but believe that they will command a serious 
attention. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DIBECT ABaDUHI TO PSOTB THB CBIUB. 

WE shall now proceed to state tlie argumeat againat 
Lord Byroii. 

1st, There jb direct eridence that Lord Byron was 
guilty of some unusual immorality. 

The eridence is not, as the 'Blackwood' says, that 
Lushington yielded assent to the ex partt statement of 
a client ; nor, as the ' Quarterly * intimates, that he was 
affected by the charms of an attractive young woman. 

The first evidence of it is ihe iact that LuBhiogton 
and Bomilly offered to take the case iriio court, and 
Tnake thei'e a public eo^ibiHon of the proofe on which 
their convictions were founded. 

2nd, It is very strong evidence of this fact, that Lord 
Byron, while loudly declaring that he wished to know 
with what be was chained, declined this open investi- 
gation, and, rather than meet it, signed a paper which 
he had hefore refused to sign. 

3id, It is also strong evidence of this faot^ that al- 
though secretly declaring to all his intimate friends 
that he still wished open investigation in a court of jus- 
tice, and aflarming his belief that his character was being 
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mined for want of it, be never afterwards took the 
meaafl to get it. Instead of writing a private liandbill, 
he migh^ hiiTe come to England and entered a soit ; 
and he did not do it. 

That Lord Syron was oonscious of a great crime is 
further made probable hj the peculiar malice he seemed 
to bear to hia wife's l^al counsel. 

If there bad been nothing to fear in that l^al ihres- 
iagation wherewith they threatened him, why did he 
not only flee &om it, but regard with a peculiar bitter- 
nees those who advised and proposed it ? To an inno- 
cent man fiilsely accused, the certainties of law are a 
blessing and a refoge. Female «li*rinH cannot mislead 
in a court of justice ; and the atrocities of rumour are 
there sifted, and deprived of power. A trial is not a 
thret^ to an innocent man : it is an invitation, an op- 
portunity.. Why, then, did he hate Sir Samuel Bomilly, 
80 that he exalted like a fiend over his tragical death ? 
The letter in which he pours forth this malignity was 
BO brutal, that Moore was obliged, by the general out- 
cry of soine^, to suppress it. Is this the language of 
an innocent man who has been offered a fair trial under 
his country's laws ? or of a guilty man, to whom the 
Tery idea of public trial means public exposure ? 

4th, It is probable that the crime was the one now 
alleged, because that was the moat important crime 
cbfu^ed i^ainst him by rumour at the period. Thia 
appear^ by the following extract of a letter from Shelley, 
famished by the 'Quarterly,' dated Bath, Sept 29, 
1816 :— 
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< I Mw Einiuiid, uid had a long talk frith Him. JSe in&imed 
me that Ladj Bjion was now in perfect health j that ahe iraa 
Ihing with joru mattr. I felt mndi pleaauie from fhia intelli- 
geuie. I consider the latter part tf it as affording ft deciaiTe oon- 
faadiiition Id the 011I7 important calomny that erer wai adranced 
againrt jou. On thia ground, at leaat^ it will become t^ wwld 
heieaftei to be olent.* 

It appears eTident here that the charge of improper 
iDtimac7 with his sister w&fi> in the mind of Shelley, the 
only important one that had yet been made against 
Ijord Byron. 

It is foirly iufeiable, from Lord Byron's own state- 
ments, that his family friends believed tiiis charge. 
Lady Byron speaks, in her statement^ of * nearest lelo- 
HvoB ' and fiunily fiieods who were cognizant of Lord 
Byron's strange eonduct at the time of the separation ; 
and Lord Byron, in the letter to Bowles, before quoted, 
says that every one of his relations, except his sister, 
fell firom him in this msis like leaves &om a tree in 
autumn. There was, therefore, not only liiis report, 
but BQoh iq>pearanceB in support of it as convinced tiiose 
nearest to the scen^ and best apprised of the &cts ; so 
tjiat they fell &om him ^itlrdy, notwithstanding the 
strong influenceof family feeling, TheG-uiodoli book also 
mentionB this same all^tion as fa aviog arisen from pecu- 
liarities in Ix>Td Byron's manner of treating Ms sister : — 
' This deep, fratem^ afibction aasomed at limes, mider the in- 
fluence of his poweifal geniiui, and under exceptional drcum- 
■tancee, an almost too pssnonate expiesdon, which opened a &esh 
field to hia enemies.' * 

* 'Hj Beoollectioui,' p. 2SS. 
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It appeura, thea, that there vas nothing in the oha- 
raoter of Lord Byron and of his Bister, aa they appe&red 
before tlteir generation, that prevented such a report 
from arising: on the oo&traiy, there vaa something in 
their relations that made it aeem probable. And it 
appears tiiat hia own fiunily friends were eo affected by 
it, that tihey, witii one accord, deserted him. The 
' Quarterly ' presents the fiwt that Lady Byron went 
to riait Mrs. Leigh at this time, as triumphant proof 
that sft« did not then believe it. Can the ' Quarterly * 
show just what Lady Byron's state of mind was, or 
what her modres were, in making Uiat visit? 

The * Quarterly ' seems to assume, that no woman, 
without gross hypocrisy, can stand by a sister proven to 
have been guilty. We can appeal on this subject to all 
women. We fearlessly ask any wife, ' Supposing your 
husband and sister were involved together in an infa- 
mous crime, and that you were the mother of a young 
daughter whose life would be tainted by a knowledge 
of that taime, what would be your wish ? Would you 
wish to proclaim it forthwith? or would you wish 
quietly to separate from your husband, and to cover 
the crime from the eye of man?' 

It has been proved that_Lady Byron did not reveal 
this even to her nearest relatives. It is proved that she 
sealed the mouths of her counsel, and even of servants, 
so effectually, that they remain sealed even to this 
day. This is evidence that she did not wish the thing 
kioown. It is proved also, that, in spite of her secrecy 
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with h6T puenta and Meiada, the nimonr gofc out, 
and was spoken of by JSheUnj as thft 07% important 
one. 

Now, let OS see how this note, cited by the ' Qoar- 
tetly,' confirms one of Lady fiyron's own statements. 
She says to Lady Anne Barnard, — 

' I trast 70a undsntaad my wuLm, wMoh neTor wen to iignta 
Lord Byron in any way ; for, tliough h* kwhU Mot tt^tr tM to 
remamhu mfe, h* cmni4 prment twfrom amtmmnff hitpitntd; 
mtditvatJromeontideriiffn^/t^aMimAiiat ItBateidAa aooma- 
Hottt bg (oAkA mjf owm ooHdtKt taiffht Aan» ieea mor« fully juttffitd.' 

How did Lady Byron sUmee oeeuaaHonaf Fira^ 
by keeping silence to her nearest relatives ; second, by 
shutting the mouths of servants; third, by impoang 
silence on her friends, — as Lady Anne Barnard ; fourth, 
by silendng ber legal counsel ; fifUi, and most entirely, 
by treating Mrs. Leigh, before the world, with unal- 
tered kindness. In the midst of the rumours, Lady 
Byron went to visit her ; and Shelley says that the 
movement was effectual. Can the ' Qaarterly ' prove that, 
at this time, Mrs, I^eigh had not confessed all, and 
tiirown hfffself on Lady Byron's mercy ? 

16 is not necessary to suppose great horror and in- 
d^nation on the part of Lady Byron. She may have 
.r^;arded her sister aa the victim of a most singularly 
powerful temj>ter. Lord Byroo, as she knew, had tried 
to corrupt her own moi^ls and foith. He Had Obtained 
a power over some women, even in the highest ciroles 
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in England, which had led tbem to for^^ the oeiud. 
deooramB of tbdr box, and liad given rise to great 
Boandals. He was a being of wonderfiil pemonal at- 
tractdons. He had not only strong ix>etical, hut aim 
strong l<^cal power. He was daring in apeonlation, 
and Tigorons in sophiatical argnment ; beautiful, daz- 
zling, and possessed of magnetic power of fiudnation. 
His sister had been kind and oooaiderate to Lady Byron 
when Lord Byron was brutal and omeL She had beeo 
overcome by him, as a weaker nature sometimes sinks 
under Uie force of a sbvoger one ; aod liady Byron 
may really have considered her to be more sinned 
agunst &XB. sinning. 

Lord Byron, if we look at it rightly, did not oorrupt 
Mrs. Leigh any more than be did the whole British 
pobUe. They rebelled at the immorality of bis conduct 
and the obscenity of his writings; and he resolved that 
th^ should accept botii. And he made them do it. 
At first, they eze<nated 'Bon Juan.' Murray was 
a&aid to publish it Women were determined not to 
read it. In 1819, Dr. William Maginn of the Noctes 
wrote a song against it in the following virtuous strain: 

' Be " Jnsn," tben, nnaeen, nnlminm ; 

It must, orwe shBll me it. 
We nuj heve Tirtne of oni own ; 

Ah t yrhj dhoiild we undo it ? 
The traavored bUb of iaya long put 

We still wonld prize o'ei tnj, 
ii^id grieve to heei the libftld jeer 

Of sesmps like Dm GUovamiL' 
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Loid 'Byron detennined to conqaer the virtnona 
sornples of the Noctee Clab; and so we find this eaine 
Dr. William MagiiiD> who in 1819 wrote bo valiantly,' 
in 1822 declaring titat he would rather hare written a 
page of ' Pon Jnan ' than a ton of ' Childe Harold.* 
All English morals were, in like manner, formally 
Borrendered to Lord Byron. Moore details bis adol- 
teries in Venice with unabashed particularity ; artdstB 
send for pictures of his principal mistresses ; the 
literary world call for biographical sketches of their 
poiots ; Moore compares his wife and his last mistTOsa in 
a neatly-tamed sentence ; and yet the profeeaor of morals 
in Edinburgh UniTersily recommends tlie biography as 
pure, and having no mud in it. The mistress is lion- 
ized in London, and in 1869 is introduced to the world 
of letters by * Blackwood,' and bid, * without a blush,' to 
say she loved *~ 

This much being done to all England, it is 
quite possible that a woman like Lady Syron, standing 
silently aside and surveying the course of things, may 
have thought tliat Mrs. I^eigh was no more seduced 
tiian all the rest of the world, and have said as we feel 
disposed to say of that generation, and of a good many 
in tbis, ' L^t him that is witbont sin among you cast 
the first stone.' 

The peculiar bitterness of Temoree expressed in his 
works 1^ Lord Byron is a further .evidence that he had 
committed an unusual -crime. We are aware that evi- 
dence cannot be drawn in this manner from an authOT*B 
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works merely, if nnaopported by any Axtemal pro- 
bability. For example, the aubject most frequently 
and powerfully treated by Hawthorne is the influence of 
a secret, unoonfeosed crime on the sonl : nerertheten, as 
Hawthorne is well known to have always lived a pure 
and r^ulor life, nobody has ever suspected bim of any 
greater sill than a vigorous imagination. Bat bere is a 
man believed guilty of an uncommon immorality by 
the two best lawyers in England, and threatened with 
an open exposure which be does not dare to meeL 
The crime is named in society ; his own relations fitU 
away from bim ou account of it ; it is only set at rest. 
by the heroic conduct of his wife. Kow, this man is 
stated by many of his friends to have bad all the ap- 
pearance of a man secretly labouring under the con- 
siuousaess of crime. Moore speaks of this propen^itry 
in the following language : — 

' I Iiave known bim more tliaii once, aa we mt tc^ther after 
diiiner, and lie wm a little under the inflneoce of wine, to fidl 
eerionaly into thia dark, eelf-aeciuing mood, end tbnw out hinte 
of hie paet life with an air of gloom and myaterj' deugned eridenl^ 
to awaken cnriodtj and interast.' 

Moore says that it was his own custom to dispel 
these appearances by ridicule, to which his friend vras 
keenly alive. And he goes on to say, — 

' It baa Bometimea occnned to me, that the occnlt canaea of bis 
ladj'e aepaiation from bim, round, which heraelf and her legal 
adTisers have thrown eneh formidable myetei;, may luTe been 
nothing more than some impoetore of this ttind, itome dimlj-^iinted 
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Gonfbanon of undefined horror, whioh, though intended hj the 
leUter to myetifj nnd surpriM, tha heenr eo little understood ae 
to take in m1mt MiionmeH.' * 

All we have to aay ia, that Lord Byron's conduct in 
this respect is exactly what might have heea expected 
if he had a crime on his conscience. 

The energy of remorse and despair expressed in 
'Manfred' were so appalling and so Yividly personal, 
that the belief was unirersal on the Continent that the 
experience was wrought out of some actual crime. 
Goethe expressed this idea, and had heard a murder 
imputed to Byron as the cause. 

The allusion to the crime and consequences of incest 
is so plain in * Manfred,' that it is astonishing that any 
one can pretend, as (xalt does, that it bad any other 
application. 

The hero speaks of the love between himself and tiie 
imaginary being whose spirit haunts htm as having 
been the deadliest sm, and one that has, perhaps, o&used 
her eternal destmction. 

' What iaehe now F Amfferet lotmj^nti 
A tiling I due not think upon.' 

He speaks of her blood as haunting him, and as 
beii^ 

' Sfjf Uood, — the pnte, wana >tnam 

That ran in the veinB of ny &then, andiovur* 

When we were in our yoatli, and had one heart. 

And laved each other as Weshould not lore;' 

Tbift work was conceiTed in the commotion <>f mind 

• Vol vi p. B*2. 
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Immediately following bU separatioo. Tbe scenery of 
it was sketched in a journal sent to hia Bister at the 
time. 

Jq letter 877, defending the originality of the con- 
ception, and showing that it did not arise from reading 
'Fanst/ he Bays, — 

' Jt wu the Bt^bacli and tb« Jiug&sn, and Mmethiii^ vHm, 
more Uuu Frattos, tli»t nude me vrite "Usn&ed." ' 

Xn letter 288, speaking of the various aocotmte given 
by critacB of the origin of the story, he says, — 

' The conjectorer U rat, and ioowt notliiDg 9f the nsttw. I 
bad a l)«tter oiifpa than be could doriM or dinae for tbs Kvl ci 
Urn.' 

In letter 899, he says :— 

' Aj to the genua of " Manfred," tbey may Im fymi in tbe 
jonmal I aent to Un. Lejgli, part of wbtcli yon atw.' 

It may be said, plausibly, that Lord Byron, if cqq. 
adous of this crime, wodM not have expressed it in his 
poetry. But bis nature was such that he coold not 
help it Wbatevet he wrote that had any real power 
was generally wrought out of self; and, when in a 
tumiilt of emotion, he could not help giving glimpses 
of the cause. It appears that he did know that he 
bad been accosed of incest, and that Shelley thought 
that accusation the only really important one ; and yet, 
sensitive K be 'was to blame and reprobation, he ran 
upon this very subject most, likely to re-awaken 
BoandaL 

But Lord Byron's strategy was always f the bold 
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kind. It was the plan of the fugitive, who, instead of 
running away, stal-ions himself so near to'^danger, that 
nebod; would ever think of looking for him there. He 
puhliahed passiOQate verees to his sister on this prindple. 
He imitated the seomitj of an innocent man in eret; 
thing but the unconeoious eaeigj of the E^ny which 
seised him when he gave vent to his nature in poetry. 
The boldness of his strategy is evident through &U his 
life. He began by charging his wife with the very 
cruelfy and deception which he was himself prao(iaiDg. 
He had spread a net for her feet, and he accused her of 
spreading a net for his. He had placed her in a position 
where she could not speak, and then leisurely shot 
arrows at her; and he represented her as having done 
the same hy him. When he attacked her in 'Don 
Juan,' and s^ove to take from her the very protection* 
of womanly sacredness by putting her name Into the 
month of every ribald, he did a bold thing, and he 
knew it. He meant to do a bold thing. There was a 
general outcry against it; and he fought it down, and 
gained his point. By sheer boldness and perseveranee, 
he turned the public from his wife, and to himself, in 
the bee of their very groans and protests. His * Man- 
fired * and his ' Cain * were parts of the same game. 
But the involuntary cry of remorse and despair pierced 
even through his own artifices, in a manner that ppo- 
daced a conviction of reality. 
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Hifl evident fear and hatred of tie wife -were other 
eymptotnt of crime. There was do apparent oooasion 
for him to hate her. He admitted that she had been 
bright, amiable, good, agreeable ; that tier marriage had 
been a reiy uncomfortable one ; and he sud to Madame 
de StaSl, that he did not doubt she ihonght him deranged. 
Why, then, did he bate her for wanting to live peaoe- 
ably by herself ? Why did he so fear her, that not one 
year of hia life passed without his concocting and dreu- 
lating some public or private accasation against her? 
She, by his own showing, published none t^jtdnst him. 
It is remarkable, that, in all his zeal to represent him- 
self injured, he nowhere quotes a single remark from 
Lady Byron, nor a story coming either directly or in- 
directly &om her or her family. He is in a fever in 
Venice, not &om what she has (ipoken, but because she 
has sealed the lips of her counsel, and because she and 
her iamily do not speak : so that he professes himself 
utterly ignorant what form her allegations ogtdnst him 
may take. He had heard from Shelley that his wife ■ 
silenced the most important calumny by going to make 
Mrs. Leigh a visit ; and yet he is afraid of her, — so 
afraid, that he tells Moore he expects she will attack 
him after death, and charges him to defend his grave. 

Now, if Lord Byron knew that his mfe had a deadly 
secret that she could tell, all this conduct is explicable; 
it is in the ordinary course of human nature. Men 
always distrust those who hold facts by which they can 
be ruined. They fear them ; they are antagonistic to 
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them ; tbey caoDot tniet them. The feeling of Falk- 
land to Caleb Williams, aa portrayed in Godwin's mas- 
terly sketch, is perfectly natiural, and it is exactly illns- 
trative of what Byron felt for his wife. He hated her 
for having his secret ; and, so far as a human being 
could do it, he tried to destroy her character before the ' 
world, that she might not have the power to testify 
against him. If we admit this solution, Byron's con- 
duct is at least that of a man who is acting as men 
ordinarily would act under such circumstances : if we 
do not, he is acting like a fiend. Let us look at ad- 
mitted facts. He married his wife without love, in a 
gloomy, melancholy, morose Btat« of mind. The ser- 
vants testify to strange, unaccountable treatment of her 
immediately after marriage ; such that her confidential 
maid advises her return to her parents. In Lady Byron's 
letter to Mrs. Leigh, she reminds I<ord Byron that he 
always expressed a desire and determination to free 
himself from tite marriage. Lord Byron himself admits 
to Madame de Stael that hia behaviour was such, that 
bis wife most have thought him insane. Now we are 
asked to believe, that simply because, under these ciir 
comstances, Lady Byron wished to live separate from 
her husband, he hated and feared her so that he could 
never let her alone afterwards ; that he charged her 
with malice, slander, deceit^ and deadly intentions 
against himself, merely out of spite, because she pre- 
ferred not to live with him. This last view of the case 
certainly makes Lord Byron more UQacooontably wicked 
than the other. 
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The first gUpfKMitdon ehotfB him to us aa a sftUi in an 
agOoy of self*pr68firvatioiL ; the second fta a fiend, dd^ 
lighting in gratuitona deceit and onielty. 

Again i a presumptioii of thia crime appeals in I<ord 
Byron's admission, in a lettdr to Mooie, i^fct he had aa 
ill^timate child born bflfore he left England^ and fitill 
living at the time. 

In letter 307, to Mr. Moore, under date Venice, 
Feb. 2, 1S16, Byron says, Bpeakicg of Moore's loAs of 
ft child,— 

' I hum how to f^ with jou, bectiue I km quite witLpped up 
tti luf own children. Beridea m; lltUe legitimate, I hdTe made 
tmto mjettlf >n illegitimate unce [linoe Ada's Urtb] to toy wiMiiff 
tifotui^orei audi look forward to one of these aa the pillar of 
mj old age, BuppoBiDg that I ever reach, aa I hope 1 nerei ehall, 
that deauUliDg^ period.' 

The ill^timate child that he had made to himsell' 
BlUde Ada's birth waa Allegro, bom about nine or ten 
mouths after the separation. The other illegitimate 
alluded to was bom before, and, as the reader sees, was 
spoken of as still living. 

Moore appears to be puzzled to hxoTT who this child 
can be, and conjeotnres that it may possibly be the 
ohUd referred to in an early poem, written, vhlle a 
schoolboy of nineteen, at Harrow. 

On taming back to the note referred to, we find two 
things: first, that the child there mentioned was not 
claimed by Lord Byron as his own, but that he asked 
hifi mother to care for it as belonging to a soboolmata 
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■WW dead; Mtond, that the infant died ahorU; *ft«r, 
and, oonseqnently, could not be the child mentionM in 
this letter. 

Now, besides tbie fEtot, that Lord Byron admitted a 
living illegitdmate ohild bom before Ada, we plaoe 
this other fiutt, that there was a ohild in England 
which waa believed to be hii by those who hod every 
opportunity of knowing. 

On this subject we shall dte a passage from a latter 
rooently received by as from England, and written by 
a person who appears well informed on the subject of 
his letter : — 

' Ths fact is, tke idcefrt wu first committed, and tlia olkild of it 
Wn befort, eAortly before, the Byron manioge. Thft cMld (* 
daUglitM) ititut not be oonfoimded TriHi the natund daaglit«t of 
Xiord Byion, bom about a jeac after hia aeparatioii. 

' Tke biatoi7, more or leas, of that child of incest, i* knOTrn to 
many; for in Lodj Byron's attempts to watch over her, aud ceicag 
her troTA ndo, she was compelled to employ various eg6nta at 
different times.' 

This letter contains a full recognition, by an intelli- 
gent person in England, of a ohild corresponding well 
with Lord Byron's declaration of an illegitimate, born 
before be left England. 

Up to this point, we have, then, the circumstantial 
evidence against Lord Byron as follows : — 

A good and amiable woman, who bad married him 
jrom love, determined to separate from him. 

Two of the greatest lawyers of England confirmed 
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her in this deoinon, aad threatened Lord B7T011, that, 
uniess hfl consented to this, they would expose the 
evidenoe agEunst him in a suit for divorce. He fled 
from this ezpoBore, and never afterwards sought public 
iovestigation. 

He was angiy with and malicious towards the counsel 
who supported his wife ; he was angry at and a&ald of 
a wife who did nothing to injure him, and lie made it a 
spedal object to defiune and degrade her. He gave 
sudi evidence of remorse and fear in his writings as to 
lead eminent literary men to believe he bad committed 
a great crime.' The public rumour of his day specified 
what the crime was. His relations, by his own showing, 
joined agunst him. The report was silenced by bis 
wife's efforts only. Lord Byron subsequently declares 
the existence of, an ill^timate child, born before he 
left England. Corresponding to this, there is the 
history, known in England, of a child believed to be 
his, in whom hia wife took an interest. 

All these presumptions exist independently of auy 
direct testimony from Lady Byron. They are to be 
admitted as true, whether she says a word one way or 
tiie other. 

From this background of proof, I come forward, and 
testify to an interview with Lady Byron, in which she 
gave me specific information of the iacts in the case. 
That I report the facts just as I received them from her, 
not altered or misremembered, is shown by the testimony 
of my sister, to whom I related them at the time. It 
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cannot, then, be denied that I had this interview, 
and that this oommunication was made. I therefore 
testify that lady Byron, for a proper purpose, and at a 
proper time, stated to me the following things : — 

1. That the crime which separated her from Lord 
Byron was incest. 2. That she first discovered it by 
improper actions towards hia sister, which, he meaM to 
make her understand, indicated the guilty relation. 3. 
That he admitted it, reasoned on it, defended it, tried 
to make her an accomplice, and, foiling in that, bated 
her and expelled her. 4. That he threatened her tliat 
he would make it his life's object to destroy ber cbuacter. 
5. That for a period she was led to regard (bis conduct 
as insanity, and to consider him only as a diseased 
person, 6. That she had subsequent proof that the 
fitcts were really aa she suspected ; that there had been 
a child bom of the crime, whose history she knew ; that 
Mrs. Ldgb bad repented. 

The purpose for which tliis was stated to me was to 
ask. Was it ber duty to make the truth fully known 
during her lifetime F 

Here, then, is a man believed guilty of an unusual 
crime by two lawyers, the beat in England, who have 
seen tiie evidence, — a man who dares not meet legal 
investigation. The crime is named in society, and 
deemed so for probable to the men of his generation as 
to be spoken of by Shelley as the only important alle- 
gation against him. He acts through life exactly like 
a man struggling with remorse, and afraid of d^ection; 
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he has all the restlessness and hatred and feU that a 
man has who feels that there is svidenoe which might 
deetro; him. He admit« an illegitimate child besidee 
Allegra. A child believed to have been hia is known 
to many in England. Added to all this, bis widow, 
now advaboed in years, and standing on the bordets of 
eternity, being, as appears by her writings and con- 
Tersation, of perfectly sound mind at the time, testifies 
to me the facta before named, which exactly oorrespoad 
to probabilities. 

I publish the statement; and the solioitorB who 
hold Lady Byron's private papers do not deny the truth 
of the story. They try to oast discredit, on me for 
speaking; but they do not say that I have spoken 
&1aely, or that the story is not true. The lawyer who 
knew Lady Byron's story in 1816 does not now deuy 
that this is the true one. Sererat persons in England 
testify that, at various times, and for various purposest 
the same story has been told to them. Moreover^ it 
appears from my last letter addressed to Lady Byron 
on this subject, that I recommended her to leave all 
neceaaary papers in the hands of some discreet persons, 
who, after both had passed away, should see that justice 
was done. The solicitors admit that Lady Byron ha$ 
left sealed papers of great importajice in the hands of 
trustees, with discretionary power. I have been in^ 
formed very directly that the nature of these documents 
was such as to lead to the suppression of Lady Byron's 
life and writings. This is all exactly as it would 
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be, if Ui« ll»iy telated by Ladj Byron werd the taroa 
one. 

The evidence under thia point of viav is so Btron(f, 
that a great effort has tieen made to throw out Lady 
Byron's testimony. 

This attempt has l>een made on two grounds, lut. 
That she was under a mental liallaciQationt This 
theory has been most ably refdted by the very first 
authori^ in England upon the eiil^ect. He says, ^ 

' No penon practically acquainted with the trae chuscteriltics 
of inuui^ would a£Sim, Uisl^ had this idea of "incest" been Sa 
insane hallncinaticm. Lad; Bjion could, from the lengthened period 
which intervened between her unhappy marriage and deatii, have 
tiittaitiei from exhibiting it, not only to legal adTisers Bud trtutees 
(aBsnming that she revealed to them the fitct), but to oihara, 
exacting no pledge of secrecj firom them as to her mental imprei' 
noDa Lunatics do for a tdme, and for some speoiRl purpose, moat 
cunningly conceal their delu^ns ; but they have itot the capa^ty 
to etru{^le fi>r thirty-siz years, as Lady ByroQ must have doUSi 
trith so IHghtful an hallucination, iri&out the insane state of 
mind becoming obvious to those with whom tbey are daily aaso-: 
ciating. Neither is it conustent with experience to suppose, that, 
if Lady Byron had been a tnonomoniac, her state of disordered 
uadentanding would have been restricted to one hoUuoinntion; 
Her diseased brun, affecting the normal action of thought, would) 
in all probability, have manifested other symptoms bemdes tiiose 
refined to of aberration of intellect. 

' Curing the last 'thirty years, t have not met with a oasc of 
iDKiQily (assuming the hypothesis of haUumnation) at All parallel 
with that of Lady Byran. In my experience, it is unique. I 
never saw a patient with such a delusion.' 

We refer our leadera to a careful study of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow's consideration of this subject given in Fart lU* 
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Anyone who bu been <^mili^r vith tiie delicacy and 
acuteaesa of Dr. Win§lov, u shown in bis work on 
obscure diseases of the brain and nerres, must feel 
that his positive asseitioa on this ground is the best 
possible evidence. We hem gratefully acknowledge our 
obligations to Dr. 'V^nslow for the corrected proof of 
hia valoable letter, which be has done us the honour 
to send for this work. We shall consider that his 
argument, in connection with what the reader may 
obserre of I«ady Byron's own writinga, doses that issue 
of the case completely. 

The other alternative is, that Lady Byron deliberately 
committed false witness. This was the ground assumed 
by the * Blackwood,' when in July, 1869, it took upon 
itself the responsibility of re-opening the Byron con- 
troversy. It is also the ground assumed by 'The 
London Quarterly * of to-day. 

Both say, in so many words, that no crioae was im- 
puted to Lord Byron ; that the representations made to 
Lusbiogton in the beginning were fake ones ; and that 
the story told to Lady Byron's confidential friends in 
later days was also fiJse. 

I^et us examine this theory. In the first place, it 
requires us to believe in the existence^of a moral mon- 
Bter of whom Madame Brinvilliera is cited as the type. 
The ' Blackwood,' let it be remembered, opens the con- 
troversy with the statement that Lady Byron waa a 
Madape BrinviUiers. The ' Quarterly ' does not shrink 
from the same assumption. 
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Let 08 connder the probability of this question. 

If Lady Byron were such & woman, and wished to 
rain her husband's reputation in order to save her own, 
and, being perfectly unscrupalous, had circulated 
against him a story of unnatural crime which had no 
prooffi, bow came two of the first lawyers of England to 
assume the responsibility of offering to present her case 
in open court? How came her husband, if he knew 
himself guiltless, to shrink £rom that public investiga- 
tion which must have demonstrated his innocence? 
Most astonishing of all, when he fled &om trial, and 
the report got abroad against him in England, and was 
believed even by his own relations, why did not his 
wife avail herself of the moment to complete her vic- 
tory? If at that moment she had publicly broken with 
Mrs. Leigh, she might have confirmed eveiy rumour. 
Did she do it ? and why not ? According to the ' Black- 
wood,' we have here a woman who has made up a fright- 
fiil story to ruin her husband's reputation, yet who 
takes every pains afterwards to prevent its being ruined. 
She foils to do the very thing she undertakes ; and for 
years after, rather tiian injure him, she loses public 
sympathy, and, by sealing the lips of her 1^^ counsel, 
deprives herself of the advantf^ of their testimony. 

Moreover, if a desire for revenge conld have been 

ezdted in her, it would have been provoked by the first 

publioataou of the fourth canto of 'Childe Harold,' 

when she felt that Byron was attacking her before the 

; world. Yet we have Lady Anne Bamud's testimony, 
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that, at Uiis time, Bbe was so far from wuhingto {fijnre 
hira, that all her communicatioDB were guarded by cau- 
tious secresy. At this time, also, she had a strong 
party in England, to whom she could have appealed; 
Again : when ' Don Juan ' was first printed, it excited 
a Tiolent re-aetJou against Lord Byron. Had his wife 
ohosen then to accuse him, and display tlie evidence she 
had shown to ber counsel, there is little doubt that all 
the world would have stood with her i but she did not. 
After his death, when she spoke at last, there seems 
little doubt from the strength of Dr. Lusbuigton's lan- 
guage, that Lady Byron had a very strong case, and 
that, bad she been willing, ber counsel could have told 
much more than he did. She might then have told her 
whole story, and been believed. Her word was believed 
by Obristopber North, and accepted as proof that Byron 
had been a great criminal. Had revenge been ber 
motive, she could have spoken tbe omi wobs more that 
North called for. 

The * Quarterly ' asks why she waited till everybody 
concerned was dead. 'There is on obvious answer. Be- 
cause, while there was anybody living to whom the tes* 
timony would have been utterly destructive, there were 
the best reasons for withholding it. When all were 
gone {loxa eartb, and she herself was in constant expec- 
tation of passing away, there waa a reason, and a proper 
one, why she' should speak. By nature and principle 
truihM, she had had the opportunity of silently watch- 
ing the operation of a permitted lie upon a whole gene- 
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ration. She had been placed in a position in which it 
was neoeseaiy, by eilence, to allow the spread and pro- 
pi^tion through society of a radical &lsehood. Lord 
Byron's life, fame, and genius had all struck their roots 
into this lie, been nourished by it, and had derived 
thence a poisonous power. 

In reading this history, it will be remarked that he 
pleaded his personal misfortunes in his marriage as 
excuses for every offence against morality, and that the 
literary world of England accepted the plea, and' 
tolerated and justified the crimes. Never before, in 
England, had adultery been spoken of in so respectful 
a manner, and an adulteress openly praised and filed, 
and obscene language and licentious imi^es publicly 
tolerated ; and all on the plea of a man's private mis- 
fbrtunes. 

There was, therefore, great force in the si^gestion 
made to Lady Byron, tiiat she owed a testimony in this 
case to truth and justice, irrespective of any personal 
considerations. There is no more real reason for 
allowing the spread of a hurtful falsehood that affects 
ourselves than for allowing one that affects our neigh- 
bour. This falsehood had corrupted the literature and 
morals of both England and America, and led to the 
public toleration, by respectable authorities, of forms of 
vice at first indignantly rejected. The question wae. 
Was this falsehood to go on corrupting literature as 
long as history lasted t Had ^e world no right to 
trae history? Had she who possessed the truth no 
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responaibilitf to Uie world? Wu not a final rilemee a 
oonSrm&tioii of a ]ie wiUi all its ooiuequencefl ? 

Tbii teatunony of Lady Byion, ao fax ftom being 
thrown oat altogeUier, as the * Qoarterl; * proposes, has 
a pecaliar and speoifio value from the great forbearance 
and reticence which characterised the greater part of 
her Uie. 

The teetiinoDj of a person who has shown in erery 
action perfect friendliness to another comes with the 
more weight on that account Testimony extorted by 
conscience from a parent against a chitdi or a wife 
against a husband, where all the other actions of the lifie 
prove the existence of kind feeling, is held to be the 
strongest form of eridenca. 

The fact that Lady Byron, under the severest temp- 
tations and the bitterest insults and injuries, withheld 
every word by which Lord Byrtm could be criminated, 
so long as he and his sister were living, is stroug 
evidenoe, that, when she did apeak, it was not under 
the influence of ill-will, bat of pore oonsoientioufl con- 
victions; and the fullest weight ought, therefi»e, to be 
given to her testimony. 

We are asked now why she ever spoke at alL ^le 
&ct tliat her story is known to several persons in 
England is brongbt up as if it were a crime. To this 
we answer] Lady Byron had an undoubted moral right 
to have exposed the whole atory in a public court in 
1816, and tlins out herself loose from her husband by a 
divorce. For the sake of saving her husband an^ 
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sister from destructioD, ebe waived this right to Mlf- 
jagtification, and stood for years a sUeot Bofferer under 
calumny and misrepresentation. She desired nothing 
but to retire from the whole subject; to be permitted to 
enjoj with her ohild the peace and seclnsion that belong 
to hex sex. Her husband made her, through his life and 
after his death, a subject of such constant discusBion, 
that she must either abandon the cuirent literature of 
her day, or mn the risk of reading more or less about 
hersdf in almost every magazine of her tim& Con- 
rersatioDS with Lord Byron, notes of interviews with 
liord Byron, joomats of time spent with Lord Byron, 
were constantly spread befcire the puhUo. Leigh Hunt, 
Gait, Medwin, Trelawney, Lady Bleseington, Dr. 
Kennedy, and Thomas Moore, all poured fortli their 
memorials ; and in all she figured promin«itly. - All 
tiieee bad their tribes of reviewers and critics, who also 
^iscnssed her. The profound mystery of her silence 
seemed' constantly to provoke inquiry. People could 
not' forgive her for not speaking. Her privacy, retire- 
ment, and silence were aet down as coldness, haughti- 
ness, and contempt of human sympathy. She was 
constantly challenged to say som^ihing: as, for example, 
in the *Noctes* of November 1826, six months after 
Byron's deatb, Christopher North says, speaking of the 
burning of the Autobi<^;raiAy, — 

. < I'thinli^ since Hm Uemini was burned by tbeae people, theU 
people aie bound to put ni in poesesnon of tbe best evidence they 
still iMve tbe power of producing, in order that we mtf come to 
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jut ococliuiai li to K nlject upon irhioh, hj their IiQ^ >t leu^ 
umndiu hj toy otlier people'* aet, ve ere compelled to con- 
djei it out duty to make up oar deUlientte opinion,— deUlnnts 
and dedilTe. Woe be to tiioae who pioToka thia cariod^^ and 
will not allaj it 1 Woe be to them 1 mjl Woe to them I s»7a 
the world.' 

When liftd; B7T011 pabliahed her etatement, which 
certslnlj seemed called for by this langaage, ChriBtopher 
Korth blamed her for doing ii, and tJien again said that 
she ought to go on and tell the whole stoiy. If she 
was thua adjured to speak, bhuned for speaking, and 
adjured to speak further, all in one breath, by public 
prints, there is reason to think that there could not 
have oome lees solicitation from private source^ — ^from 
friends who had access to her sA all hours, whom she 
loved, by whom she was beloTed, tuid to whom her re- 
fusal to explain inight seem a breach of friendship. 
Yet there is no evidence on record, that we have seen, 
that she evco* had other confidant tiian her legal counsel, 
till after all Uie actors in the events were in their 
graves, and the daughter, for whose sake largely the 
secret was guarded, had followed them. 

Now, does anyone claim, Uiat, because a woman has 
sacrificed for twenty years all cravings for human sym* 
pathy, and all possibility of perfectly free and uncon- 
strained intercourse with her Mends, that she is obliged 
to go on bearing this same lonely burden to the end of 
her days 7 

Let anyone imagine the fiightfal constraint and 
solitude implied in this sentence. Let anyone, too, 
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ihink of its painful complicatioiiifl in life. The rodtB 6t 
a fiJseliood are far-rsaching. Conduct that can only be 
^qilained by criminating another miut often seem tin^ 
reasonable and unaccountable i and the moBt tmthfid 
person, vho feels bound to keep Bilenod regarding a 
radical lie of another^ miut often be placed iix positibns 
nurat trying to conecientiooBneeB. The great merit of 
* Caleb Wiliiams ' ai a novel cooaists in its philosopbical 
analysts of the utter helpleeeness of an innocent peisoii 
who agrees to keep the secret of a guilty one^ One sees 
there how that necessity of silence produces all the 
effect of falsehood on bis parf^ and deprives him of the 
confidence and sympathy of those With whom he Would 
bke refuge. 

For yeais, this unnatuntl life was forced on Lady 
Byron, involving her as in a network, even hi bet 
dearest family relations. 

That, when all the parties were dead, Lady Byroa 
ahould allow herself the sympathy Of a circle of intimatd 
Mends, is sometlung so perfectly iH-opei* and natural 
that we cannot but wonder that her conduct in tbis 
respect baa ev» been called in question. If it was 
her right to have bad a public ecEpoH in 1816, it was 
ctirtftinly her right to show to her own intimate circle 
the secret of her life when all the principal actors wertf 
passed from earth. 

The * Quarterly ' E^ieaks as if, by thus waiting^ sb^ 
deprived Lord Byron of the teatamony of liviiig Wit-> 
nesses. But there were as many Witnowes and partisan^ 
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dead on her fflde as od his. Lady I£lbaake and Sir 
fialph, Sir Samuel Bomilly and Lady Anne Barnard 
-were as much dead as Hobhouse, Mooie, and others of 
Byron's partasana. 

The • Quarterly' speaks of Lady Byron as 'running 
round, and repeating her story to people mostly below 
her own rank in life.' 

To those who know the personal dignity of Lad; 
Byron's manners, represented and dwelt on by her hus- 
band in his oonrenations with Lady Blessington, this 
coarse and vulgar attack only proves the poverty of a 
cause whioh can defend itself by no better weapons. 

Lord Byron speaks of his wife as * highly cultivated;* 
as having ' a d^ee of self-control I never saw equalled.' 

'Ijiincertaiii,'lieu7B, 'thstLadyBTmi's fint iduiswbstia 
due io henelf : I mean that it it the ondeTiAtiiig rule of ixa 
conduct. • . ■ Now, my beeettang ain i* « want of that Belf-reepeot 
wUoh she has in exeesa. . . . Bat^ thoagh I acciue LaAj Byron 
of an ezoeaa of aeU'roapact, I moat, in amdaur, admit, that, if anj 
penoQ etet had ezcnae for an extraodinaiy portion of it^ abe has { 
B8, in all her thaughta, words, and actions, she lathe moat decoioiu 
Woman thjit ever existed.' , 

This is the kind of woman who has lately been 
accused in the public prints ss a babbler of secrete 
and a gossip in regard to her private difficulties witii 
children, grandchildren, and servants. It is a fur 
specimen of the justice that has generally been meted 
out to Lady Byron. 

In 1836, she was accused of having made a confidant 
of Campbell, on the streiigth of having written him a 
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OOte dedvnmg to give him any informatioQi or aiiBwer 
Mij qnestioBB. In Jaly, 1869, she was denounced by 
* Blackwood ' as a Madame BrinTilliers for keeping 
socb parfeot fdlenoe on the matter of her husband's 
character ; and in the last ' Qoarterly ' she is, spoken of 
aa a gossip * ranniog round, and repeating her story to 
people below her in rank,' 

While we are upon this subjeot, we have a soggestaon 
to make. John Stuart Mill says that utter self^Abn^a- 
tiou has been preached to women as a peculiarly feminine 
virtue. It is true; but there is a moral limit to the 
Talue of self-abnegation. 

It is a fair question for the moralist, whether it is 
right and proper wholly to ignore one's personal claims 
to jostice. The teachings of the Saviour give us war- 
rant for submittang to personal injuries ; but both the 
Saviour and St. Paul manifested bravery in denying 
&lse accnsations, and assorting innocence. 

Lady Byron was ialsely accused of having ruined tA« 
man of his generation, and caused all his vices and 
crimes, and all their evil effects on society. She sub- 
mitted to the accnsatioDf for a certain number of years 
for reasons which commended themselves to her con- 
soienoe ; but when all the personal considerations were 
removed, and she was about passing &om life, it was 
right, it was justj it was strictly in accordance with the 
philosophical uid ethical character of her mind, and 
with her habit of considering all tilings in their widest' 
relations to the good of mankind, that she should g^ 
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■erlooB attontioa itnd couideratioD-to the last daiy 
-wbloh she might owe to abstract truth and jnatioe in 
Jier gsoeiatioii. 

Jn her letter oo the religiooB etate of England, we 
find her adToootlQg an absolute frankneaa in all religiooa 
nartiea, She would have all openly confesg thoee doubts, 
wbiob, &om the best of motlTeB, are usoally suppressed ; 
and beliered, that, as a result of such perfect faruthful- 
Oest^ a wider tore would pierail among Ghriatians. This 
shows the strength of her oonviotion of the power and 
the inportanoe of absolute truth ; and shows, therefore, 
that her doabto and conscientious inquiries respecting 
her duty on thU subject are exactly what might have 
been expected irom a person of her character and 
pindples. 

Having thus shown that Lady Byron's testimony is 
the testinioiQr of a woman of strong and sound mind, 
that it was not given from malice nor ill>will, that it 
was given at a proper time and in a proper manner, and 
for a purpose in accordance with the most elevated 
moral views, and that it is coincident with all the 
established fa«ts of this history, and furnishes a perfect 
Solution of every mystery of the case, we think we shall 
carry the reader with us in saying that it is to be re- 
ceived as absolute truth. 

This conviction we arrive at while as yet we are 
deprived of the statement prepared by Lady Byron, and 
the proof by which she expected to sustain it ; both 
"which, as we understand, are now in the bands of her 
trustees. 
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THE credibility of tin) aocuBation of the unnatural 
crime charged to Lord Byron is greater Uian if 
clutrged tc most men. He was bora of parents both of 
vhom vere remarkable for perfectly ungovemed pas- 
nons. There appears to be historical evidence that he 
was speaking literal truth when he saya to Medwin of 
his father,—* 

'He would tiave made * bad hero tea Hannali Hore. He FfiO 
out tluee Airtniiea, uid manied or lan awaj with three women. . , 
Be seemed bom for his own ruin and that of the other aez. 
He began hj sediuang Lady Carmarthen, and spent her four 
thooaand pounds; and, not content with one adrentuie of this 
kind, afterwards doped with Mies Qordon.' — MtAom'i Oomwtd- 
tiotu, p. 81. 

liftdy Carmarthen here spoken of was the motiier of 
Mrs. Leigh. Miss G-oidon became Lord Byron's mother. 

By his own accoimt, and that of Moore, she was a 
pasdonate, migovemed, though afTectionate woman. 
Ziotd Byron says to Medwin, — 

<I lost my fkthei when I was only mx jearB of age. Uy 
mother, iriien she was in a paosion with me (Md I gSTe her cause 
enough), used to say, "0 you little dog I youaieaBjrTonallorer; 
youaieasbadas^ui&thert"'— i&ttj;, tf. 8), ' '' 
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By all Ui6 aoooonts of his ohildhood and evly jtmOi, 
it is made apparent that ancestral oanses had sent him 
into the world with a most perilous and exceptional 
aeDBitirenesa of brain and nervous Bystem, which it 
would hare reqnired the most judicious course of edu- 
cation to direct aafelj and happily. 

Lord Byron often speaks as if he deemed himself 
subject to tendenciea which might terminate in insanity. 
The idea is so often mentioned and dwelt upon in his 
letters, journals, and conversations, that we cannot but 
ascribe it to some very peculiar experience, and not to 
mere affectation. 

Bat, in the history of his early childhood and youth, 
we see no evidence of any original malformation of 
nature, We see only evidence of one of those organisa- 
tions, full of hope and full of peril, which adverse in- 
Buences might easily drive to insanity, but wise physio- 
logical training and jadicions moral culture might have 
guided to the most splendid results. But of these he 
bad neither. He was alternately the pet and victim of 
bid mother's tnmultooos nature, and equally injured 
both by her love and her anger, A Scotch maid of 
religious character gave him early serious impressiotiB 
of religion, and thos added the element of an awakened 
conscience to the conflicting bnes of lus character. 

Education, in the proper sense of the word, did not 
exist in England in those days. Physiological con- 
siderations of the influence of the body on the sonl, of 
the power of braip apd nerve over njoral develomooitf 
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bad then not eren entered the general tbought of sodetj. 
The school and college education literally taught him 
nothing but the ancient daastcs, of whose power in 
exciting and developing the animal pasnons BTron 
often speaks. 

The morality of the times ia strikingly exemplified 
even in its literary criticism. 

For example : One of Syron's poems, written while a 
schoolboy at Harrow, is addressed to ' My Son.' Mr. 
Moore, and the annotator of the standard edition of 
Byron's poems, gravely give the public their specula- 
tions on ihe point, whether Lord Byron first became a 
fiither while a schoolboy at Harrow ; and go into par- 
ticulars in relation to a certain iD&nt, the claim to 
which lay between Lord Byron and another school- 
fellow. It is not the nature of the event itself, so 
much as the coo), unembarrassed mauaet in which it is 
discussed, that ^ves the impression of the state of 
public morals. There is no intimation of anything un- 
usual, or discreditable to the school, in the event, and 
no apparent suspicion tioA it will be regarded as a 
serious imputation on Lord Byron's character. 

Modem physiologioal developments would lead any 
person verged in the study of the reciprocal influence 
of physical and moral laws to anticipate the most serious 
danger to such an organisation as Lord Byron's, &om a 
precocious development of the passiona. Alcoholic and 
narcotic stimulants, in the case of such a person, would 
be r^arded as little less than suicidal, and an eari^ 
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course of combiaed drinking and lioentionsneBS aa tend- 
ing directly to establish tbose unsound conditions whioh 
lead towaxdfl moral insani^. Yet not only Lord Byron's 
testimony, but every probability from the licence of 
Bociety, goes to show that this was ezaoUy irbat did 
take place. 

Neither restrained by education, nor warned by any 
correct physiological knowledge, nor held in check by any 
public saitiment^ he drifted directly apon the fatal rock. 

Here we gire Mr. Moore full credit for all his abate- 
ments in regard to Lord Byron's exoesses in hia early 
days, Moore makes the point very strongly that he 
was not, de faoto, even so bad as m&ny of bis associates ; 
and we agree witb him. Byron's physical organisation 
was originally aa fine and sensitiTe as that of the most 
delicate woman. He possessed the l^ul^ of moral 
idealityin a h^h degree ; and he had not, in tlie earlier 
part of his life, an attraction towards mere bmtal vice. 
His phyedcal sensitiveness was so remarkable that he 
says of himself, ' A dose of salts has the effect of a 
temporary inebriation, like light champagne, upon me.' 
Yet this exceptionally delicately-organised boy and 
youth was in a cirole where not to conform to the 
coarse diinking-onstoms of his day was to incur censure 
and ridicule. That he early acquired the power of bear- 
ing large quantitiee of liquor is matufested by the record 
in his Journal, that, on the day when he read the 
severe • lEdinburgb ' article upon his sdboolboy poems, 
he drank three bottles of olaset at a sitting. 
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Yet Bttoh was so tea saperior to his times, that some 
yague impulses to physiological pmdence seem to have 
suggested Oiemsdres to him, and been acted upon with 
great vigour. He never could have lired so long as 
he did, under the exhaustiye process of every kind of 
exoess, if fae had not re-enforced his physical nature by 
an assiduous oare of his muscular s^tem< He took 
boxingJeesoDs, and distioguished himself in all atbletio 



He also had periods in which he seemed to try 
vaguely to retrieve himself from dissipatioD, and to 
ooquire self-mastery by what he called temperance. 

But, ignorant and excessive in all his movements, bis 
very efforts ai temperance were intemperate. From 
violent excesses in eating and drinking, he would pass 
to no less unnatural periods of utter abstinence. Thus 
the very conservative power which Nature has of adapt- 
ing herself to any eetUed coarse was lost The extreme 
sensitiveness produced by long periods of utter absti- 
nence made the succeeding debauch more maddening 
and &tal. He was like a fine musical instrument, 
whose strings were every day alternating between 
extreme tension and perfect laxity. We have in bis 
Journal many passages, 'of which the following is a 
specimen: — 

'I have dined r^larly to-d&y, for Uie flnt time lonce SundSiy 
last; this iMiDg SAibath too,— all the net, tea and dry twooitg^ 
niptriSem, I wish to God I bad not dined, now 1 libillame 
with heaviness sto^, sad lusriblQ dnams; and yet it was bnf a 
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pnt of bocellM, uid Sab. Hskt t nerw touch, nor moch Tflge- 
ialilB diet I wist I wen in the coontiy, to t«ke exeraoe, inatetd 
of being obliged to oool hy abstinence, in lieu of it, I should not 
M mnch mind k little soceaaion of flesh: mj bones can well bear 
it But the wcost ia, the fieril alwaji came with i^ till I ataned 
him ont; and I wiU Ne< be the alare of tmy appetite. If I do 
en, it shsll be my heait^ at leaa^ that heralds tlie way. 
my head I how it aohes I The honon of digestion ! I wonder 
how Bonqwrte'a dinner agrees with him.' — Jfoora't Z^ ToL ii. 
p. 364. 

From all the contempoiar; hutory and literattire of 
the timeB, therefore, we have reason to believe that 
Lord Byron spoke the exact truth when he aaid to 
Medwin, — 

'Uy own master at an age when I most required a guide, left 
to ths dominion of mj paadoni when th^ were the attongest, 
with a fortune sntidpated before I came into possession of it, end 
a eonstitn&m iropured by early excesses, I commenced mj tmvelc^ 
in 1609, with a jojless indifierenoe to the world and all that was 
befin« me.*— -itMicm't (^motnatiom, p. 12. 

Utter prostration of the whole physical man from 
int^nperate excess, the deadnees to temptation which 
comes £rom utter ezhaustioD, was his condition, accord- 
ing to himself and Moore, when he first left England, 
at twenty-one years of age. 

In considering his subsequent history, we are to take 
into account that it was upon the brain and nerve- 
power, thns ezhaosted by early excess, that the draughts 
of sudden and rapid literary composition began to be 
made. There was something onnatural and unhealthy 
in the rapidity, deamess, and vigour with which bis 
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TariDUs workB followed each otlier. Saleequently to 
the first tfro caQtos of ' Childe Hftrold,' ' The Bride of 
Abydos/ 'The Coisair,' 'The Giaoar,' 'Lara,* 'Farisina,* 
and ' The ^ege of Corinth,' all followed close upon each 
other, in a space of less than three years, and those Ihe 
Uiree moat critical years of bis life. 'The Bride of 
Abydos' came oat in the autumn of 1813, and was 
written in a week ; and * The Corsair ' was composed in 
thirteen days. A few months more than a year before 
his manii^, and the brief space of his married life, was 
the period in which all this literary labour was per* 
formed; while yet he was running the wild career of 
intrigue and fashionable folly. He speaks of 'Ijara* 
as being tossed off in the interrals between masquerades 
and bftUfl, &c. It is with the physical results of such 
unnatural efforts that we hare now chiefly to do. Every 
physiologist would say that the demands of such poems 
on a healthy brain, io that given space, must have been 
exhausting; but when we consider that they were cheques 
drawn on a ba£k broken by early extravagance, aad 
that the subject was prodigally spending vital forces in 
every other direction at the same time, one can scarcely 
eetimate the physiolc^cal madness of Boch a course as 
Lord Byron's. 

It is evident from his Journal, and Moore's account^ 
that any amount of physical force which was for the 
tame restored by his flnt foreign travel was recklessly 
spent in this period, when he threw himself witii a mad 
recklMsness into London soci^y in the time just pre* 
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ceding hta marriage. The revelations made in Uoore*fl 
Memoir of Qaa period are sad enough : those to Medwin 
ate 80 appalling as to the state of contemporary society 
in England, as to require, at least, the benefit of the 
doubt for which Lord Byron's habitual oarelesBneas 
of truth gave scope. His adventures witB ladies of 
the highest rank in England are there paraded yntk 
a freedom of detail that respect for womanhood must 
lead eveiy woman to question. The only thing that is 
unquestionable is, that Iioid Byron made these asser- 
tions to Medwin, not as remorsefol confeeaions, but as 
retations of his bonnes /orfunea, and th^ Medwin 
published them in the very &ce of the society to which 
th^ related. 

When Lord Byron says, ' I have seen a great deal of 
Italian society, and swum 'in a gondola ; but nothii^ 
ooold equal the profligacy of high life in England < . . 
when I knew it,' he makes certunly strong assertions, 
if we remember what Mr. Moore reveals of the harem 
kept in Venice. 

But when Lord ByroQ intimates that three married 
women in his own rank in life, who had once held 
illicit relations with him, made wedding-visits to his 
wife at one timcj we must hope that he drew on his 
active imagination, aa he often did, in his statements in 
Regard to womeni 

When he relates at large bis amour with Lord Mel- 
bourne's wife, and represents her as pursuing him with 
an insane passifln, to which he with difficu% responded; 
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anil wlien he says iliat she tracked a rival lady to his 
lodgings, aad came into them herself, disguised as a 
carman — one hopes that he exaggerates, And what are 
we to make of passages like this ?— 

' Thrae WM & ladj at tluit tdme, donUe my own ags, the mothei 
of wvend children who Were perfect tmgete, with whom I fonned 
a KoiMN that conlianed witlioat interraptioD for eight mraitha.' 
She told me she was never in lore Idll she waa thirtjr, and I 
thought myeetf so with her when she was forty. I never felt a 
■ttooger passion, wUch she letnmed with equal ardour. 

' Strange as it may seem, she gained, as sll women do, on 
influence orer me so skong that I had great difficulty in breaking 
with her.' 

Unfortonately, these statements, though prohahly 
exaggerated, are, for subataDCe, home out in the history 
of the times. With every possible abatement for 
exaggeration in these statements, theie remains still un- 
doubted evidence from other sources that Lord Byron 
exercised a most peculiar and &tal power over the 
moral sense of the women with whom be was brought 
in relation; and that lore for him, in many women, 
became a sort of insanity, depriving them of the just 
use of their faculties. All this makes his &tal history 
both possible and probable. 

Even the article in ' Blackwood,' written in 1825 for 
the express purpose of vindicating his character, admits 
that his name had been coupled with those of three, 
four, 01 mora women of rank, whom it speaks of as 
' licentious, unprincipled, characterless women.' 

That such a coarse, in connection with altemattf 
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eztremee of excesa and abetineDoe in eating and drink- 
ing, and the immense draughts on the braih-power of 
rapid and brilliant compositioQ, should bare ended in 
that abnonnal state in which cravinga for lumatoral 
▼ice give indicatioDS or approaching biain-disease, seems 
only too probable. 

This symptom of exhaosted vitalify becomes often a 
frequent type in periods of vety compt society. The 
dregs of the old Oreek and Boman civilisation were 
foul with it ; and the apostle speaks of the turning of 
the use of Uie natural into that which is (gainst nature, 
as the last step in abandonment 

The very liteTatnre of such periods marks their want 
of physical and moral soundness. Having lost all sense 
of what is simple and natural and pure, the mind delights 
to dwell on horrible ideas, which give a shuddering 
sense of guilt and crime. All the writings of tiaa fatal 
period of liprd Byron's life are more or lees intense 
histories of unrepentant guilt and remorse or of un- 
natural crime. A recent writer in 'Temple Bar' brings 
to light tiie &ct, that ' The Bride of Abydos,' the first 
of the brilliant and rapid series of poems which began 
in the period immediately preceding bis marriage, was, 
in its first composition, an intense story of love between 
a brother and sister in a Turkish harem ; that Lord 
Byron declared, in a letter to Qalt, that it was drawn 
from real Hfe ; that, in compliuice with the prejudices 
of the age, he altered the relationship to that of 
cousins before publication. 
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This same writer goes on to diow, bj a smes of 
extracts from Lord Byron's published letters and 
joumale, that his mind about this time was in a fear- 
fully oonatural state, and suffering singnlar and inex- 
plicable agonies of remorse; that> though he was 
accustomed fearlessly to confide to his Mends im- 
moralities which would be looked npon as damning, 
there was now a secret to which he could not h^Ip 
alluding in his letters, but which he told Moore be 
could not tell now, but ' some day or other when we are 
vetertma.' He speaks of his heart as eating Iteelf out ; 
of a mysteriouB peraon, whom he says, ' Qod knows I 
love too well, and the Deril probably too.' He wrote a 
song, and sent it to Moore, addressed to a partner in 
some awful guilty whose very name he dares not mention, 
because 

' There ia grief in the eound, there is (pQt in tlie fitme.' 

He speahfl of struggles of remorse, of efforts at re- 
pentance, and returns to gnilt, with a sort of honror 
TCTy different ftom the well-pleaaed air wiUi which he 
relates to Medwin his common intrigues and adulteries. 
He speaks of himself generally as oppressed by a fright- 
ful, unnatural gloom and horror, and, when occasionally 
happy, ' not in a way that can or ought to last.' 

'The Giaour,' 'The Corswr,' 'Lara,' 'Parisina,' *The 
Si^e of Corinth,' and 'Manfred,' all written or con- 
ceiTed about this period of his life, give one picture of 
a desperate, despairing, uniepentcuit soul, whom suffer- 
ing maddens, but cannot reclaim. 
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In all them he paiDts only the one woman, of ooQ ; 
oentrated, nnoonsidesing paaeion, . mdj to sacrifice 
heaven and defy hell ibr a goilty man, beloved in spite 
of leligion or reason. In this xumatuial Hteratore, tho 
stimulua of crime is r^ieeeoted as intensifjring Itrro. 
Medora, Gulnare, the Page in ' Lara,' PaiiaiDa, and die 
lost lister of Manfred, love Uie more intensely beeanse 
the object of iba love is a criminal, oot-lawed by Ch>d 
and man. The next step beyond this ia — madneat. 

The work of Dr. Forbes Window on 'ObBcnre 
Diseasee of the Brain and Nerves'* contains a passage bo 
very deecriptive of the case of hard Byron, that it might 
seem to have been writteo for it. The sixth chapter of 
his work, on * Anomalous and Masked Affections of the 
Mind,* oontainB, in oar view, the only clue that ean 
unravel the sad tragedy of Byron's life. He says, 
p.87,— 

'Them fotms of unrecogiuMd mental disorder ore not alwajB 
sooompaiued by aaj w^-muked dishiTbaiice of the bodilj heoltli 
zequiiing medical attootioi], or »nj obnoui departoie &om a 
ncsEial Btato of thongbt and coodnot such aa to joatify legal iateiv 
fBienoe ; neither do tlieae a^ctioiu alwaja incapacitate the par^ 
&om' enga^nff in the OTdinaij Iranneea of Hfe< • . . The chaOM 
may haT« pngiessed inmdiooalj and stealtliily, having alowlj and 
almort imperceptibly indnoed important molectdar modification* in 
the delicate Temonlai neiiiine of the hnin, nltimstel; reaultmg in 
•ome alMiration of the ideiu^ alteration of the affections, or pei> 
Ysrtioa of the propeuitiea or inrtinds. . . . 

' Mratal diacndai of a daogenHu ohantct«r haa been known for 

* The article in qiuation ie worth a eaiefal readini;. Ita indiutij end 
Menia^ in amaaaing (Tidence are worth; attention. 
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jeua to be stealthilj idTanciDg, wiUiout eroiijiigi the diglitest 
noti<m of itg pieseno^ imtil Boiue wd and tenible catutrophs, 
homirade, or anidde, haa pajnfaUy awakened atteuliaQ to its eziat- 
enoe. PMsonaBufEeiing fromlatent maanity often aSbctmngiiliBity 
of diesa, gtit, conTeiaKtion, and phiaaeolc^. The moat trifiiog 
gjrenniitunceB atimalato ibmi e^mtabili^. They are nurtjra to 
ongoreniable ^axoxjeau of paaaicai, are infiamod to « state of 
demoniacal fiuy hj the moat inaigmficant of caueea, imd occawon- 
allj loae all Mose of delicacy of foaling, aentimen^ reflnement of 
mannaHi and convenation. Buoh muiifeataiioiu of undetected 
mental disorder may be seen aaaoQAted with in tellectiial and moial 
^Kslitiea of the highest order.' 

la Another place. Dr. Winalow i^iun adrerts to (iuB 
laittw Bymptom, 'which waa Htrikii^ly marked in the oase 
of Lord Byron : — 

' All delica<^ and deoeacy of ULought are occasionally baoubed 
0Boia. th« mind, ao efibctuslly does the principle of thon^t in thea? 
^^scke gaoeaoiii to the snirnql instincts and pa«aons. . , . 

'Bnoh oasea willcommpnly be found assodated with organic 
predispootion to insanity or cerebral cUseaae. . . . Modificalaons 
of Hie malady are seen allied tnth gemna. The biographies of 
flowper, Bums, Bytm, Johnsoji, Pope, and Haydon establish 
fh^ th9 pvwt Axjdt^ ^toll9ctn#l conditions ^ ;aot eacap^ v^- 
■cathed. 

' In early diil^ood, this form of mental disturbance may, in 
many oases, be detected. To its eziatence is (tftea to be tiaced 
like pmtfoelett cj;ime« of the young,' 

No one can compare this passage of Dr. Forbes 
Window witii the incid«it« we have already cited aa 
oocumog in tliat fatal period before the aeparation of 
Iiord and Lady Byron, and not feel that the hapless 
young wife was indeed struggling with those inflazihle 
iDabnial laws, which, at some att^es of retribation, in- 
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Tolve in tbeir avM sweep the guiltf with the innocent. 
She longed to sare ; but be was gone paet redemption. 
Alooholio stimulants and licentioaB ezcesBes, without 
donbt, bad produced those unseen changes in the brain, 
of whioh Dr. Forbes Window speaks ; and the results 
were terrible in proportion to the peculiar fineness and 
dellcat^ of the organism deranged. 

Alas I the history of Lady Byron is the history of too 
many women in ereiy rank of life who are called, in 
agonies of perplexity and fear, to watch that gradual 
process by vbiob pbysical excesses change the oigauism 
of the brain, till slow, creeping, moral insanity comes on. 
The woman who is the helpless victim of cruelties whioh 
only unnatural states of the brain conld invent, who is 
beart-si(^ to-day and dreads to-morrow, — looks in 
hopeless horror on the fatal process by which a lover 
and a protector changes under her eyes, from day to 
day, to a brute and a fiend. 

Lady Byron's married life — alas I it is lived over in 
many a cott^;e and tenement-honse, with no under- 
standing on either nde of the cause of the wofiil misery. 

Dr. Winslow truly says, 'The science of these brain- 
affections is yet in its infiuicy in England.* At that 
time, it bad not even begun to be. Madness was a 
fixed point ; and the inquiries into it had no nicety. 
Its treatment, if established, had no redeeming power. 
Insanity simply locked a man up as a dangerous being ; 
and tbe very suggestion of it, therefore, was resented as 
an injury. 
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A most pecoliar and aSectiiig feature of that foim 
of bran dUease which hurries its victim, as by an 
overpowering mania, into crime, is, that often the moral 
faculties and the affections remain to a d^ee imim- 
paired, and protest with all their strength against the 
outn^. Hence come oooflicts and agonies of remorse 
proportioned to the strength of the moral nature. 
Byron, more than any other one writer, may be called 
the poet of remorse. His passionate pictures of this 
feeling seem to give new power to the English 
language:— 

'Theieiaa wu,a cltaosof the mind, 
When ill ita elements (xmnilsed — combined, 
lie dark and JMting with perturbed force, 
And gnashing with impenitent remorse, 
'lliftt juggling fiend, who never spoke before, 
But cries, " I wuned thee 1 " when the deed ia o'er.' 

It was this remorse that formed the only redeeming 
feature of the case. Itn eloquence, its agonies, won 
&om all hearts the interest that we give to a powerful 
nature in a state of danger and ruin ; and it may be 
hoped that this feeling, which tempera the stem justice 
of human judgments, may prove only a &int itnage of 
the wider charity of Him whose thoughts are as i^r 
above ours as the heaven is above the earth. 
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HOW OOUID SHI LOT! HDI? 

rhu seemed, to aome, wholly incoiuisteiit, that 
Jjtdj Byron, if tibJjB story were true, coald retain 
any kindly feeling for Lord Byron, or any tenderness 
for his memory ; that the profession implied a certain 
hypocrisy: but, in this sad review, we may see how 
the woman who once had loved him, might, in spite of 
every wrong he had heaped npon her, still have looked 
on this awfol wreck and ruin chiefly with pity. While 
she stood a&r, and refused to justify or join in the 
polluted idolatry which defended bis vices, there is 
evidence in her writings that her mind often went hack 
mournfully, as a mother's would, to the early days 
when he mig^t have heen saved. 

One of her letters in Bobinson's Memoirs, in r^ard 
to his religious opinions, shows with what intense 
earnestness she dwelt upon the unhappy influences of 
his childhood and youth, and those early theologies 
which led him to regard himself as one of Uie reprobate. 
She sajTS, — 

' Not merelj from camul expreuioiiB, bat from tbe whole tetun 
of Lord Bjnon's feelingt, I conld not but condade that he was a 
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belierer in the iDBprfttion of the Bible, and had ^e gloomieat 
OalTiniatic tenets. To that imhi^pj Tiew of the relation of the 
cceataie to the Oreator I have tHinja ttfcribed tiiie miseiy of his 
Hfe. 

' It is enough for me to know that he who thinks his tranagies- 
don boTond fo^venesa ... has righteonmeas bsTond that of 
tile self-satisfled mnner. It is impcwable for me to donht, that, 
could he once have been assured of patdon, his living ftith in 
inonl dtit7, and lore of yirtae (" I love the Tirtnee that I cannot 
daim'^, would have conquered every temptation. Judge, then, 
how I must hat« the creed that made him see Ood aa an Avenger, 
and not as a Father t Hy own impreonons weie jost the reverse, 
but could have hut little wmght ; end it was in vain to seek to 
torn his thoughts from that fixed idea with which he connected 
hia pemonal pecoliari^ as a stamp. Instead of being made bap- 
pier by any appainnt good, he felt convinced that every blesmng 
woold be turned into a curse to him. . . . "The worst of it is, 
I do believe," Se said. I, like all connected with him, was broken 
agunat the rock of predestination. I may he pardoned for my 
frequent reference to the sentiment (expnssed by him), that I was 
only sent to show him the happneas he was forbidden to enjoy.' 

In this letter we have the heart, not of tiie wife, but 
of the mother, — the lore that searches everywhere for 
eztentiatioBS of Uie guilt it is forced to confess. 

That Ladj Byron was not alone in asciibii^ sach 
Eesalis to tiie doottines of Calvinism, in cerUio cases, 
appears from the langlu^ of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
irhich says ^-^ 

' As Qie godly don^detation of predestinatdon, and oni election 
In Ohriat, is fall of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and snob asfeelinthemselvesthe wodings ofthe^iiritof 
Christ; . . . so, fcv curious and caratJ peistms, lacking the 
^ilrit ot Ohris^ to have confinoally before their eyes the sentence 
flf QSd's predestination, is a most dangerons down&ll, whereby 
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tlu Daril doth thnut thom eithv into deipantioi^ or into ra^- 
ItMniiM of moct tutclMUi linn^— no Iflii poriloiia than dupaw- 

Lotd Byron's life ia an exsiot commentary on these 
words, whicb passed under the revision of Calrin 
himselL 

The whole tone of this letter shows not only that 
Lady Byron never lost her deep interest in her husband) 
but that it was by this experienoe that all her religions 
ideas were modified. There is another of these letters 
in which she thus speaks of her husband's writings and 
chajract«r: — 

■Tke Mthor of tha artiole on " Goatlie " qipeua to m« to lutTS 
tha mind which could dispol the illnmon sbout anothtr poet, with- 
out depredating his clsima ... to the bmeat inspinlion. 

'Who h«a songht to dietingniah between the holj and the 
nnholj in that epirit F to prore, bj the veij degradation of tlie 
raie, how high the other was. A chaiact«T ia never done jnstica 
to by extenuatbg ita fanlta : ao I do not agree to nw (oHon. It 
ia kinder to read the blotted page.' 

These letters show that Lady Byron's idea was ihaty 
even were the whole mournful truth about Ijord Byron 
fully told, there was still a foundation left for pity and 
mercy. She seems to have remembered, that if his sins 
were peculiar] so also were his temptations ; and tb 
have sdtooled herself for years to gather up, and set in 
order in her memory, all that yet remained predona in 
this great ruin. Probably no English writer that ever 
has made the attempt oou!d hare done thij more 
perfectly. Though Lady Byron was not a poet par 
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excellence, yet she belonged to an order of souls fiilly 
equal to Lord Byroii. Hen was more the analytical 
mind of the philosopher than the creative mind of the 
poet ; and it yiaB, for that reason, the one mind in our 
day capable of estimating him fully both with juatioe 
and mercy. Ko person in England had a more intense 
sensibility to genius, in its loftier acceptation, than 
Lady Byion ; and none more completely sympathised 
^th what was pure and -exalted in her husband's 

WlitlDgS. 

There is this peculiarity in Lord Byron, that the pure 
and the impure in hia poetry often mn side by side 
without mixing, — as one may see at Genera the muddy 
stream of the Arre and the blue waters of the Bhone 
flowing together unmingled. What, for ^tunple, can be 
nobler, and in a higher and tenderer moral strain than 
bis lines on the dying gladiator, in ' Cbilde Harold * ? 
What is more like the vigour of the old Hebrew Scrip- 
tures than his thunderstorm in the Alps? What can 
more perfectly express moral ideality of the highest 
kind than the exquisite descriptions of Aurora Baby, — 
pure and high in thought and language, occurring, as 
they do, in a work full of the most utter vileness ?, 

Lady Byron's hopes for her husband fastened them- 
selves on all the noble fragments yet remfuning in that 
shattered temple of his mind which lay blackened and 
thnnd^riren; and she looked forward to a sphere 
beyond this earth, where infinite mercy should bring 
all again to symmetry and order. If the stiict theo- 
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logian moBt ragtet this as an tmdne latitada of tdiarity, 
let ifc at least be remembered that it was a oharify 
wbicb Bpnag from a Christian virtoe, and whioh she 
extended to every bonuui being, however los^ howorer 
low. In her view, the mercy which took Aim was metty 
that eonld restore all. 

.In myrecoUedaons of the interview with Lady Syron, 
when this whole history was presented, I can remember 
that it was with a softened and saddened feeling that I 
cimtemplated the story, aa one looks on some awfdl, 
inexplicable rain. 

The last letter whioh I addressed to Lady Byron 
upon this snbject will show that aoch was the impression 
of the whole interview. It was in reply to the one 
written on the death of my son : — ' 

•Jrh. so, I8S8. 

'Mt UMAX 'Fbimss,—! did long to hear from 7011 at » time 
when fefr faiew how to speak, beoaiue I knew that you had known 
ereT^thing that (onow can teachy— jon, whoee whde life has heen 
a onuaflzion, a long otd«al. 

' But I beliere that the Lamh, who stands for aver " in the 
midst of the throne, as it had been slain," has evraywhere His 
followeiB,: — those who seem sent into the worid, as He wis, to enfier 
ftit the iedempti<m of othen ; and, likeHim, the^mnstlotAtothe 
joy set before them, — of i«deeming otheta. 

' I often think that God called yon to this beautiful and tenihle 
ministr; when He suffered ;oa to link yom deetiny with one eo 
ttntngelj gifted and so fearftiUj tempted. Perhaps the reward 
tiiat is to meet joq -when yon enter within the Teil where joo 
mjist so soon pass -will be to see that spirit, once chained and ^- 
filed, set A;ee and purified ) imd to know that to you it has been 
^Ten,' by your life of love and faith, to accomplish this glorious 
change. 
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' I tUnk increaaiiigtr oi> ^^ subject Ton whidi 7011 c<HiTened 
irhk me once, — Uke fntnre state of retribntioii. It is erident to 
me that the epiiit of Ohriatuni^ )iu prodnced in tbe hnman 
>]^t a tendemeaa of lore vhioh whollj rerolta from tbe oM 
doctrine ontiiia enljeot; and I obearre, that, the mora Ohriat- 
fike taxjOM becomes, the mora difficult it seems for them to 
accept it as hitherto pneented. And yet, on tbe conttniy, it vas 
CVwt who sud, "Fear Him that is aU« to destic^ both soul and 
body in hell ;" and the most appalling Isngoage is that of Christ 
himseir. 

' Certain ideas, ence proTslent, certunly most be throMt aS. 
Ah endless ii^MoH for past mns was once the doctrine ; that in 
BOW generallj rqect. The doctrine now generally taught i^ that 
aii eternal persistenee in aril necesaitatea everlasting soffiiring, rinca 
oril induces misery by the eternal nature of things ; and thi^ I 
fear, is inferrible from the analogies of Nature, and oon^rmed by 
Uta whole impHcalini of the Bible. 

'What attanfatm have you giren to this subject F and is thoa 
anj* fiur way of dispodng of the curtsnt of assertion, and the still 
deeper «awigr-cuirent of implication, on this subject, without ad- 
mitting one which looeeos all Mth in raTelation, and throws oa on 
pun naturaJiam ? Bat of one thing I always (eel sure : probation 
does not and witli this present life ; and the nomber of the saved 
may Aerefina be infinitely greater than the world's histo^ leads 
us to suppose. 

' I think tlie ffible implies a great crios, a steuggle, an agu&y, in 
trbioh Qod and Christ and all ^e good ere engaged in redeeming 
fiom dn; and we are not to suppose that the little portion that is 
itmt tta souls as diey pass between the two doom of lurth and 
death isalL 

' The Bible is certainly silent there. The primitive Ohuich be- 
lieved in the mercies of an intermediate state ; ahd it was only 
the abuse of it by Bomamsm that drove the Church into ite 
present position, which, I think, is wholly indefenmble, and wholly 
irreeonmlable wi& the spirit of Christ For if it wen the case, 
fliat probation in ell cases begins and ends here, God's example 
would sunly be one that could not be followed, and He would 
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Mem to be III leii peiMTeriiig them aren hnmu bemgs in eflbrta 
to mm, 

'Nothing ia plainer than that it ironld he moag to giro up maj 
mind to eternal un tiU ontj poenble th^g hod been dote for itt 
neomj ; and that ia ao dinlj tut the caae hen, that I oaii lee 
tlia^ with thoof^tfiil minda, tliis belief would cnt the Ytaj loota 
of religiodi bith in Qod: tat there is a diSbnnce between facte 
that we do not nndmctand, and facta which we do undeietand, and 
pCTceire to be wholly inwondlahle with a ceitain chanctei pio- 
baaedbyGod. 

' If Qod nja He ia lov^ and certain waja of explaining Scrip- 
toie make Him leti loring and patient than man, then we make 
ScriptDTo contradict itaelf. Now, aa no paaaage of Scriptnre 
limits probation to thia life, and aa one paaaaga in Peter certainlf 
nneq^nivoeallj aaeerta that Ohriat pteachad to the apirita in priacn 
while Hia bod; la; in the grave, E am clear upon thia point 

' But it is alao clear, that if there be thooe who peraiat in re- 
fkidng Qod'a lore, who chooae to daah themaelTee for ever againat 
the inflexible lain of the muTerae, anch aonla moat for ever snfibr. 

' There ma; be aoiila who hate purit; because it reveals their 
vileneat; who reAiae God'a love, and prefer etaroal ctmflict with it. 
Fot mch there can he no peace. Even in thia life, we aee those 
whom the purest salf-devoting love onl; inflames to madness ; and 
we have onlj to aappoee an eternal peinstence in tiiia to suppose 
eternal miaer;. 

' But on t^ subject we c«n onl; leave all reverently in the 
hands of that Being whose almighty power ia " declared chiefly in 
ahowing mercy." ' 
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r leaving this Bubjeot, I have an iq)peal to make to 
tlie meo, and more eqiedally to the womeD, wbo 
bare been my readers. 

In joBtace fa) Lady Byron, it must be remembered 
that this publication of ber story is not her act, but 
mine. I tanst you have already conceded, tbat> in so 
severe and peculiar a trial, she bad a right to be under- 
stood fulty by her immediate circle of iiiaid^ and to 
seek of tbem conosel in view of the moral questions to 
which snob very exceptional circumstances must have 
given rise. Her communication to me was not an 
address to tiie public : it was a statement of the case 
for advice. True, by leaving the whole, unguarded by 
pledge or promise* it left discretionary power with me 
to use it if needful. 

You, my sisters, are to judge whether the accusa- 
tion Md against Lady Byron by the ' Blackwood,' in 
1869, was not of so barbarous a nature as to justify my 
producing the truth I held in my bauds in reply. 

The 'Blackwood* claimed a right to le-open the 
subject because it was not a private but a public matter. 
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It clumed tbat Lord Byron's nnfortoDate marriage 
migbt have changed nob only his own destiny, but that 
of all England. It suggested, that, bat for this, instead 
of wearing out bis life in vice, and corrupting society by 
impure poetry, lie might, at this day, have been leading 
the coonsels of the State, and helping the onward more- 
ments of the world. Then It directly charged Lady 
Byron with meanly forsaking her husband in a time 
of wco-ldly misfortune ; with &bricating a destmctiTe 
aooasatioQ of orime agtunst him, and confirming this 
aconsation by years of pendatent allenoe more guilty 
than open assertion. 

It has been alleged, that, even admitting that Lady 
Byron's story were true, it never ought to bare been told. 

Li it tame, then, tliat a woman has not the same rig^t 
to indiTidoal justice that a man baa ? If the oases wexe 
reversed, would it have been tbonght just that Lord 
Byron shonld go down in history loaded -wUh accusa- 
tions of crime because be could be only vindicated by 
e^Kwing the crime of bis wife ? 

It has been aaid that the crime charged on Lady 
Byron was comparatively tmimportaDt, and the one 
against Lord Byron was deadly. 

Bub the 'Blackwood,' in opening the controversy, 
called Lady Byron by the name of an unnatural fem^e 
criminal, whose singular atrocities alone entitle her to 
in&mous notoriety ; and the orime chained upon her 
was sufiScient to warrant the comparison. 

Both orimee are foul, unnatural, horrible ; and there 
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IB no middle gronnd between tiie admission of the one 
or the other. 

You moBt either ooD<dQde that a voman, all whose 
other works, words, and deeds were genenms, jnst^ and 
gentle, committed this one monstzous exceptional crime, 
witiiotit a motive, and against all the analogfies of her 
character, and all the analogies of her treatment of 
others ; or you must suppose that a man known by all 
testimony to have been boundlessly lioenlioas, who took 
the very course which, hj every phyBiological law, would 
have led to onnatural resnlta, did, at last^ commit an 
unnatural crime. 

The question, whether I did right, when Lady Byron 
was thus held up as an abandoned crlminfd by the 
* Blackwood,* to interpose my knowledge of the t&X 
tiuth m her defence, ia a eerious one ; but it is one for 
whioh I must account to Ood alone, and in which, with- 
out any contempt of the opinions of my fellow'-creatures, 
I must say, that it is a small thing to be judged of 
man's judgment. 

I had in the case a responsibility very different fiwm 
that ^ many others. I had been consulted in relation 
to the pablicatic»i of this story by Lady Byron, at a 
time when she had it in her power to have exhibited it 
with all its proo&, and commanded an instant convic- 
tion. I have reason to think that my advice had some 
weight in suppressing that discloeure. I gave that ad- 
vice undw tJie impreesiou that the Byron controversy 
was a thing for ever passed, and never likely to return. 
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It had nerer oeootred to me, that, nine yean after 
Lady Byron's death, a standard English periodioal 
would declare itself free to ro'^pen this oontroTersy, 
when all the generation who were her witneases had 
paned from earth ; and that it wonld re-open it in the 
most savage form of acoasation, and with the indorse- 
ment and commendation of a book of the vilest slaa- 
ders, edited by Lord Byron's mistreas. 

Let the reader mark the retribntioQB of jostice. The 
accosatione of ihe ' Blackwood,' in 1869, were nmply 
an intensified form of those first concocted by L(«d 
Byron in his ' Oytemneetra ' poem of 1S16. He forged 
that weapon, and bequeathed it to his party. Hie 
* Blackwood* took it up, gave it a sharper edge, and 
drove it to the heart of Lady Byron's fame. The result 
has been tbe disclosure of this history. It is, then. 
Lord Byron himeelf, who, by his network of wiles, his 
ceaseless persecutions of his wife, his efforts to extend 
his partisanship beyond the grave, has lnt>nght on this 
tumultuous exposure. He, and he alone^ is the canse 
of this revelation. 

And now I have one word to say to those in England 
who, with atl the facta and documents in their bands 
which could at once have cleared Lady Byron's &me, 
allowed the barbarous assault of the ' Blackwood * to go 
over tbe dvilised world without a reply. I speak to 
those who, knowing that I am speaking the truth, 
stand silent; to those who have now the ability to pro- 
duce the facts aiiiddocnmentB by whidi this .cause mi^ 
be instantly settl^ and who do not produce them. 
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I do not JQdg6 them ; but I remind them that a day 
is coming when they and I mnat etand aide by side at 
the great jadgment-seat,— I to gire an account for my 
speaking, they for their silence. 

In that day, all earthly oonsideratioiiB will have 
vanished like morning mists, and troth or falsehood, 
jugtice or injiudce, will be the only realitiesL 

In that day, Oroi, who will judge the secrets of all 
men, will judge between this man and this woman. 
Then, if oerer before the full troth shall be told both 
of the deprared and dissolute man who made it his life's 
object to defame the innocent, and the silent, the self- 
denying woman who made it her life's object to give 
space for repentance to the guilty. 
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THE TETJB 8T0ET OP LADY BTBOM UPE, 

u onanuLLT pukukid nr ' m ixumro utaaxLi.' 

Thb nftdisg mdd of Ameriu ho Utalj bsra {mMDted with s book 
which U raid t« uU npicit j, and which appean to mart with univeml 

Tha fnlgeet of th6 book mtj be thai fariaflj «ttt«d: The miilMii of 
Loid ETnm conua before th« world for ths hUcb of TindiwtiiiK hii bine 
ftom lUnden and ufMnioiM out on him by hii wifs. Ths itorjrof the 
miitrtM twrMMwifenuif henunmsdnpufbUowi: — 

Lord BjTOD, the hero of the atoiy, ie npnwnted m k human being 
mdowed with ey«rj natoisl chann, ^tt, and gne*, who, by the (me Mm 
step of an niwaitabla nutiiaga, wrecked hir whole liAt. A namnr- 
minded, cold-hMited pndiiau, without rafBdant intaUtct to comptthend 
hii genini, oi heart to feel for hie tmnptationl, formed with him one of 
those mere worldly morriagM conunon in high Hfe ; end, finding that 
•he eoold not itidnca him to the mathematieal propriatiM and conTen- 
tional mlea of her own mode of life, snddenly, and without warning, 
abandoned him in the most cmel and inexplicable manner. 

It ia alleged that she parted ftom him in apparent aflbctiDn and good- 
hnmour, wrote him a playful, oonflding latter npon the way, bnt^ after 
TOMhing her ttthefa lunue, suddenly, and mthont explanatioD, an- 
nouneed to him that aha would uarar m« him again; that thii ndden 
abandonment drew down npon him a perfect itorm of icandalona atoiiae, 
whifih hii wife nerer contESdieted ; that ihe nero in any way or ihape 
stated what the exact reuons for her departnre had been, and thai 
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■Uentlj ga,n iMMp« to all tilt malJM cf tltoiunnda of ^«Buaa, Th« 
aNisitiT« TictinL iru actaallj driven from Engkod, lui Ittniie bndun up, 
•ad he doomed to be a lonely mndeiei cm foreign iliatM, 

In Italy, nadn Uaer bUm, and among a gentlm people, wltli more 
tdatanb modu of jndgniBnt, the anOioTeaa intinatei ^t lie found peace 
and eoAiolation. AloreljToniigltalianoaimtBei&lhuiIOTewitlibiDi, 
alid, Imeakiiig her ttauij taea tea Idt lake, derotea lunelf to liimj and, 
in bliwfnl niaiement witli ber, he flndi at laat Uiat domeetio life tor 
vhieh he vu M fitted. 

Soothed, calmed, and lefreahed, he irntea 'Don Jnan,' whioh ths 
mnld ie at tliia late hoaz infimttBd ma a poem with ■ high moral pur- 
pose, designed to be a {caetaeal illuittation of the doctrine of total 
d^itni^ Bmong yonng gentlemen in high life. 

UndeF the elevating inflnenee of lore, he lieee at laat to higfaef nalml 
of monl exoellence, uid reedvea to darote the rest of hie lift to lome 
noble and heioio pnrpose; becomee the WTionr of OMeee; and dies 
'tmtimelj, leading » nation to ntonm his lose. 

The authoress dmlli ndth a pecnliar Uttenius cm lad; Byron's 
(ntin tStnat doring all theee Tears, as Um most aggnvBted form of 
perseontJon and ii^nij. She infimns tlie world that Ixnd B7T011 wrote 
his Antobiographj with the purpose of giTing a foir statemsnt of the 
exact truth in the whole matter ; and that Lady ETTon bought up th* 
ttunusetipt of tlie pnbliehei, and insisted on its being deettofed, unread; 
thus inflexibly depriviuft her husband of his last chanea of a hearing 
before the tribnnal of the public 

As a result of this silent persistent cruelty on the part of a cold, 
eoirsct, nanow-minded woman, the ohatucter of IiOid ByTou has been 
misunderstood, and his name tnuumitted ta aftar-agea douded witit 
aspersions and accosaticffiB whidi it is the otgeot of this book to lemsfe, 

, Soeh is the ttorj of Loid Byron's mistre«s,-'-a storj which is going 
the leogdt (tf thia inunean contdnant, and musing up new ^n^t^ 
with the poet, ahd doing its bast to bring the youth of America ouce 
mere tudel! the power af that brilliant, Mduetive geniss, £rom which it 
was hoped they had eae^ed. Already we are seeing it zeramped in 
atBttriBe-sffticIeSi which take np the danders of the pararaout and 
tiilaige on them, and wax doquent in dentrndation of the muble- 
heorted iuseuiilile wife. 

AH this whil*! it does dot appMr tO msSta to the thotuands of uuro< 
Uotitlg laadiDB that th^ m liBtudag mal!ely to the stoiy Of LoUd 
%rMn's mistiws, and of Loid Bpoa j and that, «r«i by Ouax ovn 
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■hcnriag, thab hMviot Mw u^ti o a ^abut I^dj ^n«> ^ U>>t ^^ ^^ 
lut ipdCm at all, Ear (to? hu nam l>«en told. 

Foe mftiif yaut slUr tlw nptnia batwMO Lend Bjmb and hit irif«, 
Out poef a pownali^, illta, wd ha p pimaa had m intarxt foi ths «4io]a 
dril^ad mrld, iritioh, tb will vwiton to nr, vm nnpwallalad. It if 
within tb* viitw'i medlaotioD, lioir, in tlw obanin mountun-town 
iriian aba ipant hnr mAj iaja, Ixnd BTron'i Mpaation bom hia wife 
«u, fi« » aaaaco, tba •ll'-anpoaaing topia, 

8h« nmamban bwring bar &Uiar laconnt at tb« bnakEuUtable the 
beta M tbej waM gino in tba pnblie papan, togvtlwr with hia own 
■appodtiona and thWriea of tho oanaaa. 

Loid Bjiod'i ' Para tliea wall,' addnaaad to I^j Bjion, waa aaC to 
mane, and rang with t«ut by jonng aobool-girla, aren in thia diatint 



Hadame da Stall aaid of thia appeal, tliat ahswaa ame it wonld bara 
dnwn har at onoe to hia haart and bis a«m« ; tit eonld lutT* fotgiTui 
ererjIhiDg : and to laid iH tile yoong ladiea all orat the world, not 
onlj in England bnt in Fiance and Qaimanj, iriurero Bttoo'i poebj 
appealed in tianalation. 

Lady Brnin'i obdmata eold-baartcdneaa in reftiaing eren to liaten to 
hii prajen, or to ban any intorconne with bim which might laad to 
leconciliation, waa the ime point conoeded on all side*. 

The Btrietar monliiti defended h«t; bat gsntlor hmita thianghont 
all the world Mgarded her as a marble-heatted monatar of eoneetnesa 
and moialilj, a panwDiflcation of the law nnmitigatad by th« goapal. 

lAtaiatan in ita bigbaat walks bnaied itaelf with Lady Byron. Hogg, 
in the ehaawtai of the IBtlxiek Shapheid, demies sarenl eloqnent paa- 
BSgaa to expatiating on the eoigngal fidelity of a poor Hig^klaod ahephaid's 
wife, who, by patienca and player and foTgiraneaa, snowada in leelum- 
ing hei dnmken bnaband, and making a good man of hJTn ; and thto 
points hia moral by oontnMtiog widt thia toaching pictara the eold- 
hearted pbaiisaie^ eorteetneaa of Lady Bynm. 

Uooie, in hia ' life of Laid Bynm,' when beginning the recital of the 
aariaaofdiagraceMamonn which fbniied tiiefta|de of UslKijinTeniee, 
baa this pasaaga :_:- 

' Highly cenamable in point of morali^ and deeornm *a was hia 

coarse of life while nnder the roOf of Hadame , it waa (with pain I 

am forced to confess) Tenial in oompariam with the stnaga, headlong 
euaa: of licence to whioh, when waaned from that conii*eti(HI, he so 
anreatiainedly, and, it may he added, ds^rin^ abaadtned binsalC Of 
the date of Ua mind an lesTing Kigjand, I hara already andtaroai«d 
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to eooTe; torn* idea; and among Uia fMlinga Hut vent to make op bbat 
Mlf-centred Bjorit of lenManco which he than oppoied to hifl fiWe wan 
an indignant acorn for hii own conotrTmen for the wronga he tfaonglit 
thsy had done bim. For a time, lie HmJlj/ ttntimtnti mAieA is tUU 
iarbaurtd toitard Lady 3ynm,aKd itort iffwigtu hop$, perhisp*, that 
aU vxnM j/tt oama right agabi, kept hie mind in a mood somewhat more 
•oftened u>d dooilf, ai wall ai laffloientl; nndei the inflnence of Eng- 
liah opinioni to pierent hia breaking oat into open rebellion againat it, 
as ha nnlnckil; did aftrrward. 

■ By th*/adttn qf tht atttttpttd nudietiott with Lady Byron, hialaat 
lij)k with bome wai seTered : while, notwithatanding the qniet and nn- 
obtnuife life which hs led at Qenera, tbere waa as yet, he fbnnd, no 
eeaaation of the aUnderona warfore againat hia charactar; the aame buay 
uid mLsrepreMnting ipoit which bod tracked Mi ereiy itep at homa, 
haling with no leaa maliciooa watciifnlneBa, dogged him into exile.' 

.We ahgnld like to know what die miarepreientationa and ilandera 
nuut hays been, wbsn thii aort of thing is admitC«d in Mr. Hooie*! 
jtu^fi«aiioii. It teems to na rather woadarfnl how auTbodj, nnlees it 
ware a peraon lika the Connteas Gniccioli, oonld miareprelent a life 
■noh •* eran 3jioa'a Mend admita he waa leading. 

During all llisse yeaxn, when he waa setting at defiance orezj prin- 
dpla of iborality and decomm, the interest of (he femala mind oU otbt 
Ihirope in Uie eonTersion of this brilliant prodigal son waa nncaasing, 
and tefieeta the greatest credit npon Uie taiih at the sex. 

w.r<»iiiii de StaSt eommeneed the flret effort at eTangalization imma- 
diately aft«r he left England, and fbimd her catechumen in a moat 
•dMying atate of hnmility. He was, metaphorically, on hia kneea in 
pemtMice, and eonfeaaed himaelf a miaerabla ainner in the lorelieat 
manner possihls. Such sweetoesj and humility took all hearts. Bit 
eonrersatjons with Madame da 8ta£l were printed, and drcnlated all 
OTer the world; makingittoappear thatonljt the infleiihilityof Ladf 
Bfron stood in the wa^ of tiia entdra eonvennoD. 

Iiadj Blaaaington, among many othars, took Mm in hand Are or six 
jean afterwarda, and waa greatly delighted widi hia dodlity, and 
•difled by Ms frank and free canfeMrions of his miserable o^nee*. 
Nothing now seemed wanting to bring the wanderer home to the fold 
bnt a kind word &om Lady l^^ron. ' But, when the fair connt«aa offiired 
to mediate, tiie poet only shook hii head in tragic deapairj ' he had 
■o many time* tried in vain ; X«dy Byron's conrse had b«Dn from the 
flnt that of obdmate nlcnea.' 
jLaj one who woiild wish to Bee a apeoimen of the skill of Qie 
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hoKNmbl* pMt in njttiBxatiaa will do w«ll to M*d » lattn to ladj- 
Bjrcn, ^uoli Jioid Bjxni, on puting btoa I«d]> TBcHingtimij HudcMd 
fcrliartONadjnitbcAnliowintto QMWa. B»m}i,— 

■Hm kttw vUBh I (n<loM 7 «M fitmUtd fi^ imcUng fy ay 
imgtir ^ lit iotug aHg good. I «m p«riMl7 vmom -wlun I vret* 
i<^ ud am M itilL Bnt it i* diSenlt fin me to widiitnnd lh« tbooMWI 
ptoTMataoni on that nlgMt vUeh botlt fiiNidt aad ftwa ban fin aavan 
7«aH bMB thiowing in tlia w^r ^ ^ ■■>■» vIk** Jbotinga vna cowa qiddc, 
and lAoaa tampat vai iMmt patient.' 



•PiM, JK*. 17, 1881. 

' Z Iwra to admowladga tbe iMaipt of " Ada'a hail," ^lieh ia T*^ aaft 
and pnAtf, and nea^ aa daA alieady aa mine vaa at tmdTe jeaia old, 
if I maj judge from what Ineallaet ofaome in Aiigiul»'i poaaaailnn, 
taken attbatege. Bnt it dont^ end— peih^a from italxuig let grow. 

■ I alao thank job tea tha inaeriptioit of the data and name; and I 
will tall yon w!^: I beliara that they aia tha only two or tlizee wmdi of 
joQr handwriting in my poaasaaion. Poi yonr lettma I ntnnud ; and 
except the two woida, or rather the ons word, "Eonaeluild,' written 
twioe in an old acoooDt book, I luTa no othw. I bnrnt your laat not^ 
for two Hoaona : flntly, it waa written in a a^la not Te)? agneahla ; 
and. eeoondly, I wished to take your word witimtt doBomanta, iriikliaie 
the worldly reaoniaea of aniQiiidona pac^ 

' I anppoae that thii note will reach yon aomawhaM about i^'a 
Unhday— tha IDth of December, I baliera. She will then be riz : M 
that, in about twelra mrae, I ahall hara aoma ehanea of meeting bar; 
periiap* Booner, if I am obliged to go to Bngland by bnaineaa or othaiN 
wiae. BecoUact, howerer, one thing, either in diitanoe or neemee a 
erery day which keepa ni aannder abonld, after ao long a period, rather 
acAea our nratoal feelings; which mnat alwaye hare one rallying 
point aa Icug aa onr child aiiata, which, I ycttana, we botli hope will 
be long aftsi eithor of bar paranta. 

■The lime which baa elapaed iinee the aepaiation baa bean oon- 
ridarably more Uian ths whole brief period of osr onion, and the not 
mnab longer one of otu: prior acqnaintanee. We both made a bittar 
miatake; bnt now it ia ovar, and irrarocably ao. For at thirtiy-thiee 
on my part, and few yean leaa on yotm, thoogh it ia no very ex- 
tended period of life, atOl it ia one lAen the habiU and thon^ aie 
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gMiaztilf «o fomtad u to ■dmit (rf no modiflcatum; and, w v« wnHA 
Rrt igrea irlien yquigsr, va ^lonld with diffliml^ do m aoir. 

> I n; all tlii*) beotwe Z, own to 7011, Out Ttotwittutandiiig anif- 
tivJig, i jonridtwd onr rennion m not inpouiUafoFmonlhanaTBU 
aftartba Mpuatian; but t]ua I gavB up tha liope entaraljand for erer, 
But thii Torj iinpooiibilj^ of nniiioD «eenu to me at laaat • mmos 
v)lf , on all die far pointd of diaenadon wliiali oao ariae >etwean u, we 
■hoold pnaarn tha aourtaaiea of lift, and m mneh of ita kiodneaa m 
pac^ iriio an norai to meet ma; {seaarra, — peihapa mote etudl; dian 
naam; eonneetioiia. Par m70«nput,IamTiolaot,bnt not malignant; 
fbr cmlj finah ptonoatioiui can awaken my reaentmenta. To Ton, wlio 
an OQlder and more concentrated, I would jnat hint, that j^n josj aome- 
tlmaa mialake tha depth of a cold anger for dignity, and a wone feeling 
ft>T datf . I aasDze jon thftt I bear 7011 fKW (whatever I may haTe-done) 
DO lesaDtnent wbatarar. Bamember, that, ^ yoa iaw w^vrai mt in 
MigHthufinviiTeneaaipaomftlungi and that, if I haTawt;'«r«I$«<', it 
it spmathingmoM ftill, if it ba tma, aa the morsliats m;, that tlie moat 
ofibnding are the least f (ogiTing. 

' Whethet the offence haa hem Balal; on mj nde, or Taaiproeal, or on 
form ehie&j, I baTe oeaaed to rsflaet opon aarbat two thingaj via., 
that 70U are the mothai of my child, and that we ahall nam meet 
again. I think, if 7DU alao oonmder tha two cotMepoDding point* with 
refinaice to mjriel^ it will be better for all three. 

' Yonwarer, 

The artioK Tbaaaa MenKe inbodnoea thii letter in the ■ life,' wHh 
theiemdc, — 

< Ttiera are tew, I ahould' thinlc, of m; nadail, who will not agraa 
with me in pmnononag, that) if the SQthor of the fbUowing letter had 
not r^U on hia Bida^ hghsdat leact nuvt of thosa good feelinga which 



Tha laadar ii leqneihid to take notioa of the inqiortant admisnon, 
that tiU UtUr watnsBtriait to Lady Byroit at all. It was, in fact, narer 
titttndid for hai, bnt waa a nioa little dnmado perfbrmanoe, compoaed 
■implj with the view ot acting on the i^ympalhiea of Xadj Bleaaingtan 
and Bjron'a nnmerona female admima; and the readerwill agree with 
na, we think, that, in thia point of riaw, it waa mtj attOy dona, and 
daaarraa inmunrtali^ aa a woA of high art, For aiz jaan he had 
been pfamged into enrj kind of vice and axe«H, jl^ipg hii ahattarad 
dmnaatio jc^ and hia wiWa obdnntta heart, aa the apok^ and Ui* 
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eerning the aUndw vUch pontiBd bim, while h» Sllti lettan t» 
U(«mfldsntJalcomfpondsDt« withnoratbof nawmiitesMas. Dnring 
■0 tluM ftta, tin bIwim of ladj ^rnai «•« nabioiwa ; thoQ^ Ltnd 
^TTOn not odIj dnw in piinta on Um aTrnpaUuM ttf Ui ftaule ad- 
nifAHt Imt mpli^ad Ui telftnti ■lul potition ta ui ulUks in li»l^w 
Im np to oontMnpt and lidink bafbrs thonunda of nadan. We ahaU 
qnota at l«agtli hia aide «f die ttatj, vhiob he pabU>h«d in the I^nt 
Canto of > Don Joan,' that the taader may aee how mueti raaaon ha had 
far aanuning the izynred tcma which ha did in the letter to I^dj Bjron 
qootad ahora. TbM latter nerai vaa agotto her; and the nnnuuily and 
indecent earieatnTe of her, and the indelicata ezpbanre of the whola 
■toij on hia on aide, which we en abont to quota, were the only 
f#fflTft""'i^t3Ana that cotild hara nachcd hsr aolitnde. 

In the fiiUowing Ttnaa, I«d7 Sjion ii lepiaaented ai Donna Inaa, 
and Lead Vjtta aa Don Toat ; but the inddmla and allaaiona ware ao 
mj pointed, tbat nohoc^ tot a ntomanl doabt«d whoae hiatoiy the poet 



Ib eraiy CfaiMlaii langmge <mr named, 
With Tlrtaea eqaaOed ttjr her wit eloM : 

Sba made the dennat pMpla 4«lle aAamad I 
And oTtn the good with Inward tary gnaned, 

UndiBg tbtnualTea 10 Tai7 mndi ezoaaded 

In thair own w^ by aU the tUnga that the did. 



She kept a joiunal iriwn Ui (knlti ware noted, 
And opened cartain tnmka itfbooka and lattei^ 

(AU niileh n%h^ if oooadoD aared, be quoted) I 
And than aba had all SaviDe tar abetton, 

Bealdaa her good old grandmothsi (who d<rt«d) : 
71m bearen of bai oaae become repaatai^ 

Than adTDcatn, inqnlaitoii, and Jndgea, — 

8oDM for amDiement, othan tax old gradgaa. 

And thm thii beat and meekaat woman bon 
With ao<^ Boni^ bar hnaband'a woaat 

JtMt aa tba ^laitan ladlea did of joi^ 
Who aaw thdt qpooMB killad, and >uib|]r dioae ' 
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N«nr to nj a word tbont tlMm mbra. 

Cilmlr dM hcHd e«di Mlnmnj lliat nas, 
And MW Ah igoidM with micli inbHinlt)-, 
That ill tha world "^"'''""^i * What nugnanfmi^ [ " ' 

Ttiii if the losgMt and moat elaborate Tenion of hia mm gbaj 
tbat Sjion «rer jmUuhed ; Imt he bnaied himaalf witli maiij othiara, 
pngeutipg at one time a Spaniah romaiice, in which the cam* atoiy ia 
rdated in the BBine tmupHrent mannei : but thia he waa diaanaded 
from plintiiig. The bookaellcra, howerei, mode a good apecnlation in 
pnbliahing what thaj called hia donubtie poema ; that ia, poeina beansg 
mtnv or Ims nlation to this anlgect. 

Brery peraon with whom he became aoqnaintad willi any drgrae of 
intina^ waa made fuoiUar with bis ride of the atoiy. Uooie'a 
Biogiapby ia ttom flnt to laat, in ita rapreaantattoiia, fonoded i^on 
^Ton'a cnmnnminativenaaa, and liadj Byion'a rileoM ; and the wmU 
at last aettled down tobelieTisg that the aceount ao often repeated, and 
narer eontndicted, mnat be aabstaoliallj a tms one. 

Tha txae hiatoty of Lord and Ladj Bjron baa long been perfectly 
nndentopd in manj cirdea in England ; bnt the &cta were of a natare 
that conid not be made pnblic While them wat a jonng daughter 
Unng wboae Aitnre might be prejudieed by ita recital, and while tbure 
wore other persona on whom t^e diadoanre of tbt teal tmtli wonld Iutb 
been emabing aa dn avalanche, Lady Byron'a only conrae was the per- 
feof ailanoe in which ahe took rehfte, and thoee anblime wodu of 
charity and mercy to irhioh ahe amaaeratajl her blighted early life. 

Bnt the time ia now oome when the tmtb nay be told. .^11 the actora 
in the acme hare diaappeated from the atage of mortal extateace, and 
paaaed, let na have fiutJi to hope, into a world where they would desire 
to rapiata theb &nlta by a late publication of the trnth. 

So peraon in England, we tiling would as yet take the refrponaibility 
of relating the tne hlMoty whioh-ia to clear I^dj Byron's memoi; ; but, 
tq* a aingtilar concnrrence of orcnmatancee, ill the facta of the caae, 
In Hie most nndeniable and antbentia f6rm, were at one time plaeed in 
the banda of the writer of this aketch, wiOi aoOiority to make anch naa 
of them as she should judge beat. Had this melancholy history been 
allowed to aleep, no pnblia naa wonld bare been made of them; bnt the 
appearance of a popnlai attack on the diBiaeter of Lad; Byron calls fi» 
A TiotUcation, and tha trae stoi; of her married life will therefiaTe now 
beidated. 

Lmrd Byron has deccribed in one of his letters the ii 
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■pon hii mind bj a joang p«nn iriKou ha mat ona «VMiiiig in loeie^, 
ud irito kttnetod bit ■ttanti<ai ^ tlu wnplid^ id hat dnaa, ftnd ft 
Mrtain air tf «l»ignlM' pnri^ vai oalmnaai vith iriiieh ihe auf Ta j i l tlie 
ieam anond hw. 

On i&tfniiTi ha tu told that thia joong parvon wis ]Gm Idbankat 
%n obIt fhJHj f«H ona of tha lugaat hfliinawi in Siujftiid. 

Lccd^ran vuftodof idealiaiiighif ntperiaDcaalnpoaby; aadtiie 
Mokda vt ImAj Bjnm had no difflsnl^ in ncognuiiig tiia pcrbait of 
lAdj B710D, »• ike i^paarad at tUi tima of liar life, in Ida asqui^to 
d«tniptiou of Anron Babji— 

"JlMnwa* 
Indvad a oartain flUr and Uij one. 

Of tha bart oUat, and bMar than bn nlaN^^ 

Anroia Babj, a joang atar who ihone 

C«i Ufa, too tvMt ulnu^fbrMioh^aaii 
A loTil^ bring narodj fannad or imhi''^** i 
A Toaa with aU It* iwaelait laavaa jat folded. 

BadftnTaata, andjatu 



In v«a irtild aadljr ihooa ai ntapV ihina I 

iJl JM(L, bat with an aapsot bajosd tbna; 
Kadiant and grav^ aa rltTfag nuo^ dadin* ; 

HoonAd, bat ntounlU <if anothv'a vlnH^ 
Shi lookad aa If iha aat bj Bden'a door, 
And criand Ite thoaa 1A0 ooold ntorn no noia. 

Bha gaaad np«a a worid aba aoaiedy knaw, 

Aa neUng not to know it I ailant, lonai 
Aa growa nfloww, tboa qidatlj ihe gtaw. 

And kept bw heart amna within Ita aoDe. 
"nun waa awe in the homage wtiieh iha drew ; 

Her ijdiit leemed *a a«at«d so a thnnflt 
Apart frrai tha anirooading wi^d, and itn»ig 
In tti own alnngthr-moBt atrange In onaaajaniigr 
e idea of the oonrce irtueh theii aoqnvntanoe took, and ot tke 
r in irhicli lie vaa piqued into Ihinlring of bar, ii ffna in a 

'The daAing and prend air </Addlna 

Impoaad not npcn hai : aba law ha Uaae 
Unoh aa aha would haniatn a i^owwotm ditna ; 

Himi tomad nnto tbealan br loftkr laya. 
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Jiuui wu ■^wT***^^''g >ho oonld not dlvtxxc^ 

Baiiig no tUifl in th« naw -woiM'i mj* ; 
TetiliB irai BOthingdualed b7 the matecn, 
BaoaiiM du did not pb liw bitli «a (tatni*. 
Hif flune too (fin ha had that Und of fkme 

Which gomatlinet pl^a the deoM with wonaiikind,— 
A. hMarogMwoni maa* of^rima bUm^ 

HatfTirbiea and wbola vicaa batng oombinad ; 
Tanlla iriiidi attiast beoaoaa Uuf an not tame ; 

F^M (dokad oat ao biigbtlj Out thqr bliiid)r-^ 
llusa Bwli npon her mz made no fmpnatioD, 
Bnch iru her ooMlieaa or hw aelf-poaaMidon. 

Atiror* Mt with that IndlfihnDoa 
WUah jriqna) Aprtxx ohETilIn', — aa it oof^ 

Of an olltaioa, tbaf I the wont oltai«e 
'Which Mama to hint 700. an not worth » thongfat 



To Ma gi? nolUnga, nothing waa n^iUad, 
Or lomothlDg which waa notlilngy aa nibani^ 

B«qitimil Aaron acarDcly hxAad aaidc^ 
ISix vna amllod enoo^ for ai^ Taoi^. 

Hi* DerU wii in tha giri ! Could it be piide, 
Or modeo^, or ihamioo, 01 ijiani^ i 



llMt ha woaU rather make til 
Anran at the last (ao hiabsy mention^ 

nungh imbablr Duuk Icm a hot than giww) 
Bo fW nilaxMl har OwojAla fton thtir fweat ^laou 
Ai <mae or twloa to amilev if not to llaten. 



Bat Joan had a sort of winning w^, 

A pnnd homing, if aodi then be, 
WUoh ahowad anoh dsfbroice to what ftmaka aaj, 

Ajjf aaahdtawUpg word wan a deeiea. 
Hia tact, too, tempand him &om grave to gajr. 

And tao^t liin wbn to be Teaerrod or ftee. 
Ha had tlia ait <rfdnwlng people out, 
mthout theiiiMang what he waa ahont. 
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Of flitt«s^ tlun^ ih* dMmad h* had man MOM 
Tbn whiqadug (bpUng* oi tban wHUngi lond, 

OamwDoxl ((Mm nA dIsU thing! wm BiMt 
To IM that ■aOur whiiA attnoti tlu pnnd, 

Bather b^r dtftnoM than aoapUinaiil^ 

And Vina arm hj a daltsat* iHwnnt 



Nov, tbon^ waknow of old that lD«ka dcoaira^ 
And alw^a hvn don^ aonMhow thva (ood loofcih 
Halm mon ImpnaaioD than the bat of bookie 

Anrora, wLo looktd DUM oa booka tkan (ana, 

Waa Tttj Tomft althotagh ao m^ Hga : 
Admirinc mon MliMiira than tka Qraoa^ 

E^edalljr npon a printed page. 
But Tlitoe^ aalf, with all bar Ufthtart Uoaa, 

Hai BOt the natnnl atayi of attlot old age ) 
And Soontai, that modd of aU dn^, 
Ownad to apanobant, thongb diaeraet fbr bean^.' 

nw fmaaiiee of tHia ki^-mindad, thonghtM, vnwwldlf woman ia 
daMfibad through two cantoa of the wild, rattling ' Son Jnan,' in a 
maanar tliat alwwa isow daepl; the poet wu capable of being adactad t^ 
raeh u ^ipeal to hia bi^ksi Datum. 

Fn^inatanoa, when Don Jnan aita ailent and thoughtfol mid a dnla 
of p«aaonawhoaM tolfcing aomdal, the poat aaja, — 

' Tla tnia, ha aaw Amoia look aa thongb 
Sheq^mnndbiiailaiDe: aba pariiapt mlatook 

Ila motiTa for that abarit7 wa owe, 
Bat nidom pay, tin abaanb 

Ha gained eatetm where It waa worth the moat [ 

And cartainlj Aurora bad renewad 
In him aome ftdinga be had lata^ loat 

Or hardened,— fe«linga wbiah, parbap* idaal, 
Aia ao dlTiu that I mut deem them real :— 

Hi* lore «f Ugher thinga and better dajB ; 

The nnboonded hope and hunnly Ignotanoe 
Of what la ealled tba wadd and the world'a wajf ; 

Hw nuMuanla when we gather from a gbooa 
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If on Joy thu ftom lU fhbii* pride or pnlM, 

WUoh Hw'^l*^ iMTiK fwt^j but can ii^4fr onbiikoe 
Thehcutin iQ eziltaica of It* owe 
Of iriiloh MWtber'a boson ii tlu KMu. 

And dill of wntimanti inblime u bOlowa 
Hminf betwcm this woild ind woilcti h«]roDd, 

Don Joao, whon Uu midnight hour of piltom 
Amrad, ntired to his.' . . . 

In aU thew deteriptiona of a ipiritoal nnworldly nfttnre tcting on tlie 
q^tnal and nnvorldly put of tiis own ostore, oreiy one who erec 
blew lAd; E7T011 jntdmatel; must hsTO racognisad the model fmm 
vhidi be draw, uid die experience from which he apoke, even though 
nothing wu fiutiieT from hia mind than to p*j thU tribute to the woman 
he had iqinied, and though befbra tliiae linea, which ihowed how tnd; 
he knew hat nal cbsnctar, had come one ataiua of ribald, Tnlgar 
earieatnn, deaignsd •■ a slight to her : — 

'IlMte wa* Hiaa HOlponi^ amooth a* anmmer'i BO, 

That naoal paragM!. an onljr daughter. 
Who eaemed the cream of eqoanimitj 

■nil Bkimmed ; and then there waa soma milk and water | 
With a alight shade of blue, loo, it might b«. 

Beneath the auilkce : bnt whet did it matter? 
Love's rictona 1 bnt mairia^ should have qniU, 
And, being consomptiTe, live on a milk diet' 

The reanlt of Bjron's intamacf with Misa Hilbaikke and the enkind- 
ling of hia nobler feelioga waa an offer of marriage, which ahe, though 
at tliB lime deeply intereetad in him, declined witb many expraaaiona of 
frieudahip and intereat. In fact, ahe already loved him, bot had that 
donbt of her power to be to him all that a wife ahonld be whioh would 
be likely to ariae in a mind so aenntLrely coaatitated and m unworldly. 
Th^, however, continned a oomspondence aa Menda ; on her part, 
tlie intereat eontinuaUy inereaaed; on hia, the tranaient rise of better 
feeling* wu choked and ovaigrown by the thoni* of base unworthy 
paamon*. 

?rom the height at which he might have been lui^iy a* the htubaod 
of a noble woman, be fell into the d^pthiof afeazst adultcron* intrigna 
with a blood relation, ao Qeaz in conaangninityj that diaoovary moat 
liave been -otter ruin and azpnlsion from dviliaed aocietjy. 

Fnm henceforth, thia damning gnilty aecrat became the nUag tocu 
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In lili life ; TiftWrng hjn iritik ft tdorind fhiriimtiftn^ jet f^Tting liifw %itli 
» mc m » »nd Angoidi, tnd Innae dnad of datMtioii. Two jMn tttts 
Ilia nfgMl bj ICh IGlbuka, Ui wiona tritnin, Hring tliat fot araiie 
CMiw ba wu metdied, pwwtd maniaga npon him. 

IbiTuge has often been w piee en ted aa the pnpar goal ud tanninna 
of a «ild and diuipated eanar; and it liaa been eo^ioaed to be the 
Ifpunted niMion of good vomen to leceiya mndering piodigalii witb 
all tba np and diigraoea of tluiz old life npon tben, and pnt rings on 
thMi haadi, and aboea on tli«di fM, and inteodoee tlum, olothed udin 
thdr right minda, to an bonotinble career in ■odel7. 

Ifartiage was, thandbra, nnircnallj recommended to 'LoA'Bjtaa hy 
bis numenMia flienda and well-iriabtn ; and so be daterminad to many, 
and, in an boor of racUav deaperatioit, aat down and wrota ^lopoaala 
to two ladies. On* was declined : the otbei, whidi was aoeepte^ waa 
to Uiaa IGlbanke. Tbaworld bnowswell that he bad tlia^ftof expres- 
sion, and will niA be anrpriied that bewR>taaTei7beaiitiMlBttar,and 
tbat the woman wbo bad already learned to lore him fell at once into 

Hbt auwer was a frank, outspoken arowalof bei]oTeforbim,giTing 
bareelf to bim beart and band. The good in Lord Byion waa not w 
ntteil; obVterated tbat be ooold receive sneb a letter witbout emotjon, 
or practise mch nnfairaesi on a loving, tmatiiig heart without pangs of 
reooorse. Ee bad sent the letter in mere lecbleanieei ; he bad cot 
■Brional]' expected to be accepted ; and the discoret; of tbe beamrs of 
aStedon which he bad lecored was like a rioion of loet hearen to a sonl 
in bell. 

Ba^ nsTotbelesi, in hie letters written abont the engaganeoit, them 
are tnffleient eridaneea tbat hie self-loTe waa flattered at Uie pteferenea 
aeootded bim bj so snperior a woman, and one wbo bad been so mneb 
sought. Ee mentions with an air of oomplaeencjrHhat she has emplojed 
the last two Tears in refiising five or six of bis scqn^ntanee ; tbat be 
bad no idea she lored bim, admitting tbat it waa an old attachment on 
bis part. Ee dwells on her Tirtues with a sort of pride of ownership. 
There is a eort of ebildieb lent? about the frankness of tbeae letter*, 
yttj diaiBcteristic of tbe man who skimmed orer the deepest abjsaes 
with tiie lightMt jeeta. Jiefore the world, and to bis intimates, he was 
acting ibe part of tiie *1iecessftal.^iMe^ conscioiMall tiie wluleof tbe 
dsadlj secret tiist laj cold at the bottom of his heart 

inian ha went to Tisit ICsa UUbankc's perenta *a bef accepted lorcd>, 
aba was stnuik witii bit manner and ap|iearance : she saw him ntooc|X 
Mtd (^oomj, eridently wrestling with dark and deipento thonghU, sikI 
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aifthing tnit what s happy and aectptod lorai ilunild be. She mo^ 
•a intorriew vitii turn alona, and told Urn that ihe had obaamd that 
lie vai not haj^ in the engiganoDt ; and magnuiimoiu^ added, lltat^ 
if on rariaw, he found he had been mittaken in the nature of hia ftd- 
Ingi, lb* wonLd inime^atelj leleaw bini, and they ihould nmaiu on^ 
friendi. 

Oraicome irith the eonSict of hie feeliogi, Lrad ^ron Mnted away. 
IfijM Hilbanke ma oonnneed that hii heart mnct leal^ b« deep^ 
involved in an aUaehmant irith nfiffauce tn iriiich lie ebciiwed caeh 
•trength of amotion, and aha epoke no non of a diMolntion of the 
cffigaMcoenL 

nun is BO reason to donht Oiat Bjron waa, as he lelatM in lua 
' Dream,' piofoDsdlj agouiaed and agitated when he atood before Sod's 
altar with the bnrting yonng ereatnre whom he wa« leading to a bte lo 
awfc^f tragie; yet it wa« not the memo^ of Maij .Chawoith, bnt 
anothar gdiltiar and mora ■1«.Tnnjng zaemgi;, that orerahsdowed Qiat 

The moment the eaniage-doon wate ahnt npiw the bridegroom and 
the bride, the paroi?im of remone and dsBpair — tmrepentiuitrentorte 
and angt/deapalrr broke fbrlliDpoa her gentle head: — 

'TonmJg^thaTeaaTedmefi^jin thla,madaml YonhadaUinTonrovn 
powwwhen I offiKod mjaelf to 70a firat Then yon might hare made 
me what yon pleaaed; bn now yon wUl find Uiat yoa have married a 
iloall' 

In IDaallartinean'a Sketchee, recently pnbliahed, ban aoeotmt of (he 
tMninadon of thia weddiDg-jonmey, wMeh brought them to one of lady 
'Bjna'n anoeatml eonntiT aeata, where they were to spend the honeymoon. 

Uitf HarliDean *^,— 

■At the altar she did not know that ihe was a lacriflce i bnt befbre 
nnaat of that winter d^ ibs knew it, if a judgment may be temed 
fMm ha tice, and attitude of deapur, when ehe alighted from 
the eaniage on the aftainoon of iMi maitiage-d^. It waa not the 
tiaeea of team whioh wim the i^mpBtliy of the old bntlar who stood at 
Qia open door. The bridegroom jumped ont of the carriage and walked 
away. The bride ali^ted, and came np the stepe alone, with a connte- 
nauee and frame egonieed and listlees with eridsnt hazror and dsepair. 
The old aarrant longed to offei his aim to the young, Imiely orsatore, as 
an Basamnce of lympatjiy and protection. From thia shock she cer- 
tainly rallied, and aoon. The pecuniary diffignltias of her new home 
wne Dtactly irtiat a derotad spirit like hers was fitted to aaaoanter. 
Har Inuband ban teatamony, after the eatastn^e, Oat ft fari^itM 
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bMBg; ft mon ■jafftthitfiig utd ■g n a« M » wmpwiloii, imtw Mailed inj 
Ibh'b hooMt Vb«a b« «ftanraidi <mlkd Ilbt oold and nlaUunitieal, 
MidoTW-piaii*,aBd •ofbitli.itTUTliflipnblieopinioDlukdgoiMagtiiut 
him, tad vdwii Im IiacI diieoraied that her fideli^ and mtrej, h«t 
altnca and m^uaahml)', mi^t be islied on, m that ha wu at (nil 
libai^ to maka hia pait good, •■ &f m aha mw eoMemad. 

' Silent the itm craa to har own pannta, whoaa fcalinga aha mag- 
nanimMsIj apued. She did not aot mblf in learing him, thongji aha 
h»d been moat nah in mwrring hitn.' 

Not «U at onca did th« fall knoirledge of tha draadfnl nalilj into 
which aha had entared come npon tha jonng wife. She knaw Tttgnelf , 
Dram the wild aToWala of tha flnt bonm of thnr maniaga, that there 
was a dreadful aectst of gtult ; that Byron'a aoiol waa tom with agoniea 
of lemoiBB, and that he had no love to give to hex in ntnni for a lore 
which was ready to do and dare all for him. YatbniTal7alwad4n«ied 
henelf to the talk of loothlng and plaamng and i*alming the man whom 
•he hadlAken 'for battar or for worw.' 

Tonng and gifted ; with a peculiar air of rt^ed and ^iritnil beanlrf ; 
gnoeftil in nery moTament ; poaateaed of sxqunte taate ; a parfMt 
companion to hia mind in all the lughei walks of literary cnltote; and 
with tiiat in&nita pliabiUtj to all bis TaiTing, capricioui mooda which 
tme lore alone can gtn ; bearing in her hand a prinoaly fbrtnna, which, 
with a woman's QDcalcnlating generodl^, wai thrown athia feet^— there 
ii no wonder that abe might feel for a while aa if aha oonld enter the 
liaU with the ymj Devil himself, and fight with a woman's weaponi fbr 
the heart of her hnaband. 

There ace indieatiooa ioatteicd throng the litten of Lord B;roD, 
which, thoDgh brief indeed, ahowed that hia yonng wife wm making 
tferj effort to accommodate hraialf to hin, and to give him a ehearfiil 
home. One of the pouni that he lends to hia piibUiher about thia 
time, he apeaki of as being copied by her. Ee had almyi the highaat 
regard for her literary jndgmenti and opinions j and thia little incident 
shows that she was alriady afsoeiBtdng harBolf in a wifely fashion with 
bis aims aa an author. 

Tha poem copied by bar, howenr, has a sad meanings wluch ihe 
afterwards learned to nudentand only too well :— 

* Ilwie'a not a Joy the wmld oan glTe like that it takes sway 
When the ^ow of aariy thoof^t didlnaa to (Ming's doll deoay : 

Bat tha tender U«o<n of heart is gone e'er yonth ll«df bt pait 
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Tbui the ftwirhoMiplrit* float abort tha wreck of hifiuiius 
Are driven o'er ths eJioak of gnilt, or occHi of azcesa i 
The Dugnst of their coarM ia gon^ or only point! in vain 
The abiHe to which thair ahlveied uil ihiU ocTer ibetch again.' 

Only s few days beforo aha left him for ever, Iiord^ionaent hinmy 
inuiueiiFta, in Lady BjKm'» hudwiiting, of (ha 'Siege of Corintb,' 
And 'FirinnA,' and wzoCe, — 

' I am my gUd Out the handwiitiag waa a faTotttabla omen of the 
flwrafaofUie piece: but yon mnat nottrnat to that; for my eo^at 
Ttnild write out anyUung I daaired, in all the ignonnce of inapcence.' 

There were Inud iattrraU is which Lord Byron felt the charm of hia 
wife'amind, and tha atrength of her powers. 'Bell, yon could ba a poet 
too, if yon only thon^t so,' he would aay. There weie anmner-honra 
in bet atormy life, tbo memory of irhich nsrer left her, when Byron waa 
u gsntle and tender aa be waa beaolifhl ; when he aeuned to ha poa* 
aaased by a good angel : and than for a littlB tine aJl the ideal poaai- 
bilitiea of his natnn atood rerealed. 

The noat dreadful men to lira with are thoae who thna altemaU ha- 
tvean angel and devil. The buds of hope ajid lore called oat by » day 
or two d Bonahine are frozen again and again, till the tree is Ulled. 

But there come an honi of rerelation, — an boor when, in « monneF 
which left no kind of room for donbt, Lady Byron aaw the fnll depth of 
the abyaa of infamy which her marriage waa «xpect«d to corer, and 
nnderstood that the waa expected to be the cloak and the accomplice of 
this infomy. 

Many women would haTa been utterly ernabed by inch a diaclonir« ; 
some would have fled from him inmiediataly, and expoted and denonnoed 
die crime. Lady Byron did nuther. 'When aU the hope of womanhood 
died out of her heart, there arose within her, atrouger, purer, and 
bri^ttr, that immortal kind of Iot« such as Qod feels lOr the sinner, — 
tlie love of which Jesua apoke, and which holds tha one wanderer of 
more occoiint than the ninety and nine that went not astray. She would 
ttuthei leave her husband nor betray him, nor yet would aha fbt one 
noment justly his sin; and hence come two years of convulsive struggle. 
In which aometimea, for a while, the good angel seemed to gain ground, 
and then the avil one returned with aavenfbM vebemenc«. 

Lord Byron argued bis case with himself and irith her with all the 
•9pbistries of his powetAil mind. Hs repudiated Christiaiuty as autho- 
rity; aaterted t^a right of every bumoD being to follow oat what he 
called ' the impnlses of nature.' Subseqaently he introdoMd into one of 
Ul drams« tha reasoning by which hejnsljfiedhimaelf ininoatt. 
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In .th« diama (tf ' Oain,' Adah, th* lutai and tlw irifs of Oain, Unw 
■ddrcMMhim: — 

■ Cain, wilk not witb Uu* ipiiU. 
BMTwlth what we have bmMt Mid lonnwi I 

Lttt^v. Hon than th/ motbat and tl^ «be? 

Aiak-iao. Is that a ^ too? 

Imc^. NO) not yetl 

It mie dqr win ba m yonr ghildnii. 

Aiak. WhatI 

Hut not my danghtat loTB hai biothai Bnooh 7 

iM^fir. Not ai thoa lonM Cain. 

Adah. OmrOodl 

Shan tlMj not lora, and 'bOag forth thinga that love 
Out</lh«brk>T*7 Hare th«r not dnwn thaii aillk 
OntoftUaboaom? WMootha, thdifUber, 
Bom of the aamt Mia womb, 1b tiie Mine hDV 
mthaeT IMdwenotloreeaohothv, and, 
In iwnltiplyli^ our iMonCi nuilti[dT 
Thinga whleh wUl lore «Mh other a* we lore 
niimT ijkd ai I love the^ my C^ go not 
Torth with thia ^itit : ha la not rf onia. 

iM^tr. llietinlipaakof i* not of mj making 
And cannot be a ain in jron, irtiata'ei 
It »«etB* In thoie who wiU i^ilam ya in 
Mortality. 

Adah, WhatbthadnwUcblanot 
Sminitadf? Can dicDButanoe make ata 
OfTlrtiwI If U doth, we are flu tUvea 
Of'— 

Lodjr Byion, tliongli B£^t and almoet in&ntine in her bodSIj pie' 
■once, had the aoul, not only of an angelie wonun, but of a itrong 
leaaoning man. It was the wiitei'a lot to know hor at a period when 
■he fbmed tho penonal acqnamtanoaof mai^of ttiernqr first mindaof 
EugUnd; Imt, tunong all with whom thia a^eiience tnou^it her in 
cbnnectioo, there wm none who impieased har w atrongly aa Tjt&j 
'BjKia, Theie wm an almost aapeinatnTal power of moral ^vinatioU, 
a gnup of the Toy highest and moat compcehennve thinga, that made 
hei light«et opinioDB singnlarly impreaaiTe. No doabt, this result was 
wrought oat in a great dfgree from the anguiab and conffict of these two 
years, whan, with no one to help or connaid hei bnt Almighty Qod, she 
wre^M and struggled with fiends of dadnesa tat the lademption of her 
hniband*! eool. 
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flhs Ibllowed him thnnie^ all hU MphutkAt nMimiiig* nth s ksenee 
tMfOD. Shs beiou^t and implored, in ths nune at hii better natnie, 
and hj all the gloziona Qunga tlxat he was capable of being and doiag g 
aadahehadjiutpawer enoi^ toeonTnlM and abaks and Bg(nuM,but 
not power enough to nbdne. 

One of tlwfliat of living vrittn, in the noTel of Bomola,' has given, 
in Im maaterl; sk»teh of the i-h»-Fivi-j.i. of Kto, the whole hiatoi; of 
theoonSktot a woman like I^dj- B;n>n with anatnre like that of her 
hnaband. She baa deaeribed a bcdng ftill of faacinaliona and iweet- 
necMi, foil of geneiMitiM and of good-natnzed impnlaea ; a natnie that 
conld not bear to ^re pun, or to He it in othen, bnt enliMlj dectituta 
(rf anj film noiral prineqile; ahe ahowi how nub a btdng, menJf bj 
jiddjag itep by atep to the impnlaM of panion, and diangaiding the 
dUima of txnlh and right, becomea involved in a fUality of evil, in 
whidi dacfit, mime, and cnultj are a neeeMitj, fordng him to pemiit 
in the baaeat ingiatitnda to the &tlier who baa done all for bim, and 
baid-heaitsd traaohaiy to the hi^-minded wifk who baa given baraelf 
to him wholly. 

Than are few aeenea in litaraturo nu^e fsarfoll/ faagie Uian the one 
between Bonu^ and Uto, when be flnallj diacovera IbaC ahe knows li™ 
fnll;, and can be deceived by him no mors. Some anoh honr alwaja 
niut come for stiong decided natnrea inevocablj pledged — one to the 
aernce of good, and the other to the ilavei; of eviL The demoniac 
eriedont^' Wbabhavel tiido witli thee, Jemsof Naianth? Attthou 
come to tazmentme beft^e the time?* Thapreaanceof alL-p^fingpnritj 
and bve waa a torture to the aonl poaseMed hj the demon of eviL 

Theae two Tears in which XAdyEynm was with all her sonl straggling 
to bring her hoaband bock to bia betttt aelf wen a sariea of paaaionate 
eonvnlsiona. 

Pnring thic time, meh wai tiie disoriend and deeperate stata of bia 
wotldlj aAtin, that there wen tea ozeentiona for debt levied on theii 
fiunilj establiahment ; and it waa Iddf Bjnm'a fortune each time which 
■etdedthe acoonid;. 

Toward the last, iheandher husband law less and lesa of each other; 
and be came more and more deddedljonder evil infiuenoes, and aeemsd' 
to aoqniie a aort of hatred of her. 

Ladj BjiOD ooM said significandj to a &iend wbo spoke of some 
csnadaaa dislike in another, 'Mjdear, I bare known people to be hated 
far no other reason than becaoae tbej impaHKmated ODnaaenee.' 

l^e tnognipbara of Lord Bjioa, and all his apologists, are careful to 
nairate bow ai^eet and amiable and obliging he was to eveiybodj who 
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appnNteliad him ; and tha Hjlng of Vletduiz, his man-wiTuit, tlut 
*«qfo(^ could da uiTtluiig irith mj Laid, «to(^ nj Lady,' hu oAea 
bMnqtMtad. 

nia nMOn of all thii will now ba OTidont. ■ U; I«dj ' va« tha oolj 
oat, laUj nndaraUndiiig tba deep and dradftd leenta of hia life, «ho 
bad III* aonnga molntalj and pazmitanU; and inflnibly to plant hanalf 
in hia way, and buiat upon it, that, if ha went to deftnetion, it aboold 
ba in apte «f bar biat efibita. 

Bb had tried hia atnngUi with bacfdllj. ^Hia flnt attsmpt hid been 
to naka hez an aeeomplioa by ao|4ii«ti; ; bj dectiojiDg bn faith in 
Quialiui^, and confaung her aaDaa of right and wtong, to hiing her 
into tha laaka of tboae oonTenient woman who mgatd tha mazriage-tiB 
only a« a friendlj alliance to Borar lieenea on both aidei. 

When bar hnaband daicribad to hsr the Continental lalitBda (the 
good-bnmoQiad maniaBa, in which eomplaiaaat eovplca mntnally agrcBd 
to finm th* cloak for each otha^a infldalitiea), and gaT« bar to luider- 
atand that in thia way alone ahe could haTe a pBacafol and friendly life 
with bin, ahe anawwed him aimply, ' I am too truly your friend to do 

Wbaa Iioid Byron foond that he bad to do with one who would not 
yield, who knew him hlly, who eonld not be blinded and eonld not be 
dtcaiTBd, he determiaed to rid hinuelf of her altogether. 

It waa when tha itate of affitin betvaan heraelf and hat hoaband 
leemed daikeat and moat hopalaaa, that tha only efaild of thia onion wai 
ban. Lozd Byron'a treatment of hia wife dimng the aenaitire fOnoi 
that preeeded ths birtli of this child, and dnring her eonflnemeat, wm 
marked by parozyama at nnmanly brutality, for whioh the only poaaibla 
chari^ on her part waa the anppodtion of inaanity. Illoore aheda a 
aigniflcant light on thia period, 17 telling na that, about this time, Byron 
waa oftm drank, day after day, with 8heridan. There had been inaanity 
in the bmily ; and tbia waa the plea which Z«dy Bytoo'a love pot in for 
him. She regarded him aa, if not inaane, at leaat ao nearly approadung 
tbe bonsdarie* of inaaniry aa to be a anljact of fbrbearance and tender 
jatji and ahe loTod bim with that lore reeembling a motber'a, which 
good wivea often fed when thej bare lost all faith in tbair butband'a 
prindplBa, and all hopea of thur afiectionB. Still, aha waa in heart 
and aonl his beat friend; trae to him with a truth which he biotelf 
eonld not ahake. 

In the Tersea addrew e d to hia daughtar, laud Byron apeeka of her aa 
"I^ child «f lov^ tboogh bom hi Utlemea^ 
And nnrlmed In codtoUoiu' 

A day or two after the birtii of thia diild, Lord Bjtoa eama and^ 
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dealy into ImAj B;tdii'b room, uid to]d ber Oat her motheF wu dead. 
It WHS ui utloT &UelMod ; but it mu 011I7 one of tiie many nunalwi 
injurieB and cnieltiM bj which he ezpreesed hii hatred of bar. A ahoit 
time ftftei her eonflnemeiit, ih« vu informed 'bj him, ia a note, ihat, ■• 
Boon aa (be vu able to tnTal, ihe mnit go ; that he conld not aod 
vonld not longer have hei about him ; and, when ber child vm odIjt 
fire weeks old, he carried this threat of expnlaion int« effect. 

Eera we will inaert briefly ]>d; Bjron's own aeconut (the only one 
ibe ever gars to the pnblic) of this sepaiatioD. Hie dnmmatancFi 
nnder which this brief etoiy wu writlen are affecting. 

LoidBTTon was dead. The whole account between him and her wu 
cloead fbr erei in thta world. If oore'a life had been prepared, contdn- 
Ing limply end solely Lord Byron'e own Tenion of their sloty. Uoore 
aent thie radon to Iddy Byron, and reqneated to know if she hod any 
remaika to maks npon it. In reply, she lent a brief statement to him, 
— the fint and only one that had come from ber dnriiig all the years of 
the separation, and which appean to hare mainly for ita object the ex- 
enlpation of her &ther and mother ftqm the charge, Toade by the poet, 
of bring the inatJgBl(»B ctf tbe Mparation. 

In this latter, she says, with regard to their separation, — 

'The facta are, I left London for Eirkby Uallory, there«idenceof my 
fethBrsnd mother, onthelGth of January, 1816. Lobs Bibok had aio- 
xaoD TO « m wBTron), Jut. S, laa ABSOLirrm dhikb nu.T I sboold 

UUTI IiOirDOH OM TSa UBLnST DAX THAT I COULD OOITTBXnNTLT FIX. 

It WU not safe for me to undertake the fatigue of a jonmey sooner than 
the ISth. Frerionsly to my d«partnre, it had been eltoogly impressed 
npoa my mind that Lord Byron was otider the influence of mgasity. 
This opinion was derived, in a great measure, from the communicationB 
made me by his nearett relatiTeB and personal attendant, who had more 
opporttini^ tlian myself lor obserring him during the latter port of my 
stay in town. It was even re^seoted to me that he wu in danger 
□f deattoying himself, 

' Jfilh U# eonourrtne* 0/ Ut/amUjf, I had cousolted Dr. Baillie w a 
friend (Jan. b) respecting the Bupposed malady. On acquuntdng him 
with the state of the case, and with Lord Byron's demre that I should 
leave London, Dr. Baillie thought that my absence might be advisahl* 
as an azperiment, assuming the fsct of mental derangement; for Dr. 
Bullie, Dot hsi^ng had accesa to Lord Byron, eonid not pronounce a 
positive opinion on that pcn'ut. He ei^oined that, in correspondence 
with Lotd Byron, I ahonld arra'd all but light and soothing to^es. 
Under these impressions, I left London, determined to follow tbe advice 
giren by Dr. Baillie. Whatever might have been the eondnct of Lotd 
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Bjvm towud m* tnu tlw tim* of mj muriag^ jfA, tappodag Um U 
b*iii kitstaof mantal mliautjon, it irai not fat mf nor for anyptHim 
of eamnua bnmuiilT, to uuifBat at that nwinent a mdm of iqjnif.' 

Vodnng mom than lliu lattw froin La^ Bjimi U nie mw y to nb* 
■tantiata tlw bot, tlut ilu did not l*aM Iwe hniband, bat mu Msm 
flwmhim,— drinaftomhiin tliatlieniig^l^liiniMlf npto thegnil^ 
.infttaatjon tbat val oonnuniog him, wiUunt being tottared hj hei 
in^>loi:ing fbec^ and b; tha ailnit pomr of hat pnaanoa and har prajn*. 

For a long tima balbra thl^ iho had mn little of him. On ths daj 
of hw departnnt ilia pwwed -br tlw door of hii toom, and stopped to 
caMMhia&Tonrita ipanieliVhidimalTing than; and ste wmfssaed to 
a frisnd tha weaknew of feeling a wiUingneaa eren to be Bometliing a* 
hmnble a« that poor little enatnre, might she 0DI7 be alloired to remun 
and TBtch OTSZ him. She went into llie room lAaie he and the paibiar 
of hia ain* were dtting together, and laid, 'Byion, I earn* to nj good- 
b7«,' offaing,atAeMae time, her band. 

Lord B^nm put hie handa behind him, letnated to the mantel-piece, 
and, lotAing on the two that atood tiime, with a aaicaatdc noil* laid, 
' ^ffhen ahall we three meet again?' IiMlyBfrDnanaweied, ■ In heaTCn, 
I tniat.' And thoaa were her laat woidi to him on earth. 

Now, if tha reader wiahea to understand die rial talenia of ZiOid 
Btiod ftw deeeptioD and ■*'— '■""'■'■""i let him read, with this itorj in 
hia mind, the ' Fkre thee well,' whibh he addieaaed to Lady 671011 
throudi the printer :^ 

' Far* thee wen I and if fbr mr, 
aUU for OTW bn thee waU I 

'Gainst thee shall mj htart rtbd. 
Wonld Chat breast wen bared bafOre Ihee 

Where ihj beid so oft hath lain. 
While that plidd sleep came o'er tbea 

Thoa oinit never know again I 
Though nij mmj faults defaced me, 

Gould no other ana be fiitmd 
Than the one whioh once embraced me 

To inflict a careless woond f ' 



t society against him at the tjme of the separation 
troia his wife was something which he had not expected, and fbr which, 
it ai^ean, he was entirely onpreparad. It broke np the goiltj intrigue 
and droTS him from England. He had not oonrageto meet cor endure 
it. The world, to he inre, waa TCiy tax from snspectdng what tha 
truth was: but the tide «W setting againit him vith rach TahemeBas 
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u to nuAe him tMmUe erorj hour last tlie iriiole (hODld be known ; 
and liai]c«fotUi, it beeune ft vadWre of de^nratioD to make Ilia stin^ 
good, □□ mkttei U irhoae azpenae. 

Ha had taet anoii^ to pocuve at firat that tha assiunption of the 
palliatio and the ntagnaaunooa, and geneial confeaaiona of faolta, 
BCcomptuiied wiUi admiaaioiia of hia irife'a goodneaa, would b« tJiebast 
poli^iului cue. In tliU mood, he thai -wiitaa to Moore ; — 

' TkefMiIt waa not in my choice (nnleaa in chooaing at oil); for I do 
not balieTa (and I moat aaj it in the r»r/ irvga of all thia bitter 
bnmaeaa) that then erer ma a beti«i,OT-eTBnii brighter, akiadet, or a 
mon amiable, agteeaUe bdng thau Lady Byron. I never had, nor can 
bxn, any reproach to make ber while with me. Where there ia 
Uama, it behmga to m jaalfl* 

Aa there miat be aomawbare a acapegont to bear the ain of the Siffiui, 
Lord Byron wrote a poon called 'A Sketch,' inwhieh he laya the blame 
of attiring np strife on a Mend and fbrmer goTemeas of Jjt&j Bjron'a ; 
bnt in tliii aketch ha introdnceg tha following jnat eulogy on Lady 



' Foiled waa parrcofon by that yonthfhl mind 
WUoh flattery fboled noli baaeoeai could not Ulnd, 
Deceit Inftet not^ near oontaglon i^ 
Indnlgcnce weaken, nor example apoil, 
Nor nuatered Mncooe tempt her to look down 
On humbler talenta with a [dtying ftown. 
Mot geniiit ewdl, nor beao^ rmder rain, 
Sor (Dry mflk to retaliate pain. 
Hot ftrtona ehange, ^de raiee, nor paaaion bow, 
Nra TirtDe teadi anateiity,— tiU now ; 
Stnaa^ purest of her •« that liret 
But wanUng one tweet waaknea^~to forgive ; 
Too ihoeked atflmlta bet aonl can narar know, 
aw deonad that aU emdd be like her below : 
Toe to aU Tioe, yet hardfy Tlttne'i IHend { 
For Thtna pardon* thoee ahe woold amoid.' 

In leftTing England, Lord Byron first went to Switaerland, whwe he 
oone«dTed and in part wrote ont the tiagedy of 'Hanfred,' Hoore 
•peakiof biad(me«ticmisfiutnnea,and the anflbringa which benndei- 

vent at thia timr^ aa having influence in Bttmnlating hii genini, so thai 
he waa enabled to write witii a greater power. 

Anybody who reada tha tiagedy of ' 2£uii^ed ' with tbii story in hia 
mind will see that it ia true. 

The ben) is n^nsented aa a g^opiay miianthiope, dwelling with iK> 
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D ineMtwnu paMiou v&ieh hu 
batn tha dMtrnetion of bU ntltu fat thi* lifa and tba lift to eoni*, but 
wbidi, to th« my lut guip, lu dttpuiiuglj mAum to npMit o^ «nn 
irtiils hs MSI the fl«iidi of ilaifcmt linng to tako pMKwion of hia 
dqiBitiog soul. That 671011 knew Ua own gaSt vtll, and jvdgsd him- 
ulfMT*relj, may be gathered ftompauagM in IbUpoam, vhidi ueaa 
powvital aa hwnan langniga can be wade; foi inttanM thiapoitof the 
' iiwanUtwDi' which Moiae iaji waa writtan at thi* time: — 

' TboDgh thy alnmbtr may b« deq), 
Tat th7 iplilt iball not ilaap 1 
TiMn ata thadia whloh wOl not vaolih ; 
Thve ara ihcoghti thoD OMUt not baaidi. 
3j a pown to thn nnlinowii, 
Thoa OHUt MTer be alma i 
Tboa ait wnpt ai with a ibnnd ; 
Tboa art gatbend In a clood; 
And for arar ahalt thoa dwell 
In the a^ilt ofthli tpell. 

Tnm thy faba taut I did diatil 
An awnoa whkh bad rtiangtb to Ull ; 
From th; own heart I then did wring 
Tba black blood in iti blaekett ipring ; 
From thj own anula I >aatalied tha inakc^ 
For t here it coiled a* in a brak* ; 
From th7 onm Upa I drew the obarm 
Which g«Te all tbeee tbair obiatat harm : 
Id proving tnry pidian known, 
I fonnd tha tlnngeet wa« thins own. 

3j thy cdd btcaat and Mrpcot amil^ 

B7 tb7 nnfkthamed gnUk of gnlle, 

B7 tliat inott learning Tirtaona ayc^ 

B7 tl^ ibnt Boul'a b7poeil*7, 

B7 the pecfeeUon of thine art 

Which paaad tta bmnan thlna own heat^ 

B7 thj dellgbt la otbai'i pain. 

And t^ thy brotherhood of C^, 

I call np«) thee, and compel 

Th7aeir to ba thy proper ben 1 ' 

Again: lie zapieaanta Uanfrad aa aa^ng to tha old abbot, triio wikm 
to Ining him to repentane*. — 

Old man, there i« no power in holy men, 
Hor obarm In pr^ar, nor pniUying form 
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Of penUoice, dot outwaid look, nor (kit, 

Nor agop;, noi gmtsr thin all tliiM^ 

ThalnniMtortarof oTlhat dwpdiipair. 

Which ii igmana vithont Um ftir (^ hdl, 

But^ «U in »1I mffidsnt to itislf. 

Would make > hcU of heiTcn, can exoicUe 

From out the anbonnded ipirit the qnick acnla 

Of it! own Ant, ymogi, (nffarane^ and Mvang* 

Upon itwif : ther* ii no futon pahg 

Cm deal that joatioo on the self-candeDined 

Ha deali on hit own aool,' 
And when the kbbot tella him, 

■ All thiaU wall; 

Fof Ihii wUl paai awa;, and be niixceded 

B7 an auaiudoui hope, which ahall look ap 

With calm aanuanoa to that bleaied pUoa 

Which all who aeek may win, whaleTn ba 

Thair tarthl; cnor*,' 
Hauawan, 

•Itia toolat&' 
Then th« old abbot K>liIoqiiiaBa r— 

' This abonid hare been a noUe creaton : he 
Hath aU the energif whioh would haji made 
A goodly framo of glorioui elements. 
Bad the; been wisely mingled ; aa it 1^ 
It is an awful chaos, — light and darkling 
And mind and dust, and passiMia and pate thooghti, 
Hizart, and contending ¥rltbaat end or oidei.' 

The world can easily ase, in Hoon's Biographj, what, ttbrx thii, was 
tlie eoniM of Lord Byton'a life; how ha went ftrim absme to ihune,aJid 
diahonoBi to diahcmotir, and used thB fortune wMeh hia wife bnnight 
him in tliatnauneideecribed in those prirate letter* which hubiognpher 
was left to print. Hoore, indeed, aaji Byron had made the reeolatioii 
not to tooeh hia lady** foctone i bnt adds, thi^ it requited more aelf- 
eomniand than he poasessed to carry ont so hononrable a pnipose. 

I^dy Byion made but one condition witli bim. She had him In her 
pown; and the exacted that the unhappy partnu: of hia sina ahonld 
not fdlow him out of ''fa'e'"'"^, and that the minoua intrigue should be 
glnu-i^. Her inflexilnlity on thii p<nnt kept np that anmitq' which 
wai ecmatant^ expreaaing itadf in some publication ur other, and whieh 
draw her and her pnTote reUtiong witb him b«Ii»e the pnblic. 

Tlie story of what Lady Byron did with the portion of her fmtvw 
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vUeh WM iMHiud to bar m ft ttootA of noU* and ikQAi]^ adminu- 
torad ohuitiM. KtiM and wiw wid atenig, tbtn via no Aum of 
hsBUD mflhring nr nnow tliat did not flad whli li« nfiiga and halp. 
8b« gaTO not onlj ^jtUmaticallj, but alao impnlriTalj. 

IGm UaitiiiMii eUimi foi hm lli« hoiMHF of hanng flnt isreiitad 
pcaotioal mIiooIi, in whioh tb« ehDdraii of tlu poor w«m tmnad into 
■griealtnrifti, aitiniM, u ma tU tmee, ud good wiTsa flir poor man. 
VUla dM maaagad witli admiiabla ikiU and soonomj peniuuianl inati- 
tDttma of Uiia agrt, iha «Ba alw^ja nadj to nliara aofleriiig in aa; 
ftmn. Tha ta^tim ilaTaa WQliam ud "SUta Grafta, ese^iiiig to 
E n gla n d, v«m foatsrad bj bar prntaetang oaie. 

la toaaj caasa vharo Uion vaa diitnaa or anxietj bom 'fcmttf 
among Uioaa too aelf-napaetii^ ti> make tlinr tnflhringa known, tha 
dalksta hand of Ijidj Bjraa miniatcmd to tha want witli a oouidafa- 
tioo wliioli apaiad the moat refined feeUnga. 

Aa S mothar, her conita wa« eml3*rra«aad by pemiliar triala. Tt» 
danghtar inherkad ftom tlia fothor not ool/ brilliant talanta, bnt a leat- 
leainaai and morbid aandbili^ wbich might bo too ioraly tiaoed t« tha 
atoima and agitationa of tha period in which aha waa bora. It waa 
saoeaaaiy to bring her np in ignoranoo of the tone faiato^ of bar 
moUiar's lifs; and tha eonaaqtunee waa that ahe conld not ftdlj mider- 
(tand that moUiar. 

Daring har aarij gjrUiaod, har career waa a aomce of mora anziatj 
than of aomfort BhomaRi«daiMnof&ahioD,ias abriUiantooniaaaa 
a gi^ woman of bahion, and died aa^ of • lingMing aDd painftd diaaaaa. 

In tha mlanoa and ahaded ntfaavunt of Die iiek>room, tha iauf^Vn 
came whollj back to hw nwUm'B anna and haart ; and it waa on that 
moUiai'a boaom that iha Icanad aa ahc went down into die daik Tall^. 
It waa that mdhar who pUoad hw weak and dfiiV ^"'^ ■■> ^^^ "^ ^ 
Almigji^ SaTionr. 

To tha children laft lij har dan^itot, aha mlnistand with the jhithfld- 
naaaof agnacdian angel; and it ia owing to her inHaenoa that thoaa 
nbo yet remain aio amraig th« beat and nubUat of maoUad. 

nia paiaon whose lelaliona with Byion had been so disastion*, alao, 
in the lattar yeara of her life, ftlt JjtHj Bjnm'a bring and ennobling 
inflaraeaa, and, in har last aidcneai and dying honn, looked to her for 
conaoUtion and help. 

Than waa an nnfortnnata child of ain, bom with the eiinavp<niliw, 
orer wlioae waywaid natura I^y Byron watdiad with a mother's ten- 
demeai. She waa the one iriio eonld hare patience when tha patience 
of erery one elae failed ; and Ihongh har task waa a djlBenlt one, tcook 
tha atiange abnormal pnpenntiea to crril in the olgect of hw earel, yat 
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TjtAj B;kiii nsreF hltand, uiil nerer ffvn orer, till death took tlie n- 
■ponubilitT from h«c huidf. 

DdHng »U thia trisl, struigfl to taj, her belief that tlie good in Loid 
Bthou Toald Anally coiiqiwF wu ODBbskan. 

To ft Mend who laid to ho-, 'Ohr how could jon love him?' die 
ansvaied briefly, 'U; dear, there vMtli« angel in him.' ItiainnHaU. 
It vu in thia angd that ahe had iUtb. It mafm the deliTSianw of 
Qui angel from dsgradadon and shame and lin that ah* nneeaaingl]' 
pnjred. She read ereiy voA that Byron wrote — read it vitli a deeper 
knowledge than any human being bnt h«nelf eonld potieea. The 
ribaldry and the obeceni^ and the inanity with which he trtioTe to 
make her ndicnlou in the world fell at har pitying feet nnbeeded. 

When he broke sway from all thia nnwmthj life to darote himaelf 
to a manly enterpriae ftir the redemption of Greece, abe Qiong^t thai 
■he aaw lite beginning of an aoawer to her prayen. Even although one 
of hia lateat acta concerning her was to repeat to Lady Bleeaington the 
&lae Mcnaation which loade Lady Bynin the anthw of all hi* enora, 
ahe still had hopee &om the one itep taken in &» right diiection. 

Jn the midat of theee hopea came the newa of his rndden death. On 
his d««tJi-I>ed, it ie well-known Uiat he called his eonfldential Bn^iah 
awant to him, and aaid to him, 'Qo to my mater; tell hei-'^Oo to 
Lady Byivn, — yon will aee bar, — and say'-— 

Here followed twenty nunates of indiatinct mnttaringa, in which the 
names ot Us wife, danghter, and aister, frei^aently oeentred. He then 
aaid, 'NowIhaTe told yon alL' 

' Hy lord,' replied Fletcher, ' I hare not understood awoid yonr loid- 
ahip has been aaying.' 

'Not nndnatand mel' exclaimed Lord Byron with a look of the 
ntmoat distnest 'what a pit?! Than it is too late, — all ia orarl' 
He aftarwaida, aaya Moore, bied to utter a few woida, of which none 
were intelligible enept ' Vj natar — my child.' 

When Fletcher returned to London, Z«dy Bynm sent Ibr him, and 
walked the room in ocnTnlaiTe stnigglea to repreaa her tears and sohi, 
irtiile ahe over and orer again atrore to elicit eomething from him which 
ahonld enlighten her npon what that laet meeaege had bean ; hut in 
tain : the galea of eternity were ahnt in her Due, and not a word bad 
passed to tell her if be had repented. 

For all that, I^dy Byron nerer donbted bis aalTation. Etet before 
her, during &t few remaining years of her widowhood, ms the image 
of her hnaband, pnri&ed and ennobled, with the shadowa of earth fitr 
eret diaaipatad, the ataina of ain fbr erer remored ; 'the angdinhim/ 
as ahe ezpresaed 1^ * made perfect, aoeording to ita dirine ideal.' 
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Nerer hat aon dinn« rtmngtli of fkilli and Ion e^tttd in wotaui. 
Oat of Iha daptlit of har own loving and mcicitbl oatara, aba gained 
Buch riavt of ths dirine Iota aad man^ aa mada all hopaa poMible. 
nitie waa no fouI (d vboas fbtore Lady Vjtoa deapaired, — meb vu 
bar bcRUidlaBa fiuth in tlia radeaming pover of lore. 

Aftor Bjrron'a death, tlie life of thii dalicata craatiin — ao fail in 
bodj that aha assmad alwtija boraring on ths brink of tbe cUrnal 
worid, jat 10 ationg in apirit, and ao onccaaing In hei vaiiona miniabriea 
of mete; — waa t, tniracle of minglad w«aknaM and strength. 

To talk with bar aMm»d to tbe wntar of thia akelch tlia neweat poa- 
aiblaappioacb to talking with one of tha apirita of tbejnatmadepeifeel. 

She waa genUs, artleaa ; approaebabla aa a little diild ; with ready, 
ontHowing ■jmpatbj' fat tba cana and aonowa and inteieata of all who 
•{^macbed ber ; with a, luutu and ganUe plajfolneet, Uiat adorned, with' 
ont biding, the breftdth and atnngth of bar miad ; and, abore all, with 
a dear, dirining, moral diacriminatioQ ; nerar miitaking wrong Jbt 
light in the alightaat ahade, yet with a merdAilaeN that made allow- 
anea tia eraij weaknaaa, and pitied ereiy ain. 

Them WM M mneh of Chriat in her, that to hare aaen bar aeamed to 
ba to bsra dnwn neaz to bearan. Sba waa one of Ihoaa fhw whom 
abaanca cannot aatnnge from Menda ; wboaa mere prMeneo in tbia 
world Mema alwi^ k brlp to «mj generotw tboDgbt, a atrength to 
erray good pnipoae, a comfort in aTarr aoirow. 

Lirii^ ao neat the oonfinea of the apiritnal worid, ahe aaamad already 
to see into it; hence tbeworda of comfbit which «be addreaeedto a 
IHand who had loat a son: — 

'Dear friend, nmember, aa long aa oar lored ones ai« in £hf* 



It haa been thought bj aome frienda wbo baro read the proof-aheeta 
of the foregoing that tbe author abonld pva more apadfically ber 
aathori^ for theae itatamenta. 

The drconutancea which led tbe writrr to England at a certain time 
originated a friendfhip and correapbndenea with Lady Byron, iriiicb 
waa alwaya regarded aa one of tbe greateat acqnititioui trfthatTiaiL 

On the occaoion of a aaeond Tiait to England, in 1S66, tbe writer 
reerifed a note &om Lady Byion, indicating that ihe wished to bare 
■ome private, confidential eonreriKiUoa upon important snbject*, and 
fnriting her, fbr that purpose, to apend a day wilb her at bor connti]-- 
leat near London. 
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^EIm writer Tent and ap«at t, ds; with Lady Byiou alone ; and fho 
object of His ittTitalioD was explained to her. l^dj ^Tron wii in mch 
a itate of heaUb, that her phjsieiana had wanted her that she bad 
TNy little IJne to 'lire. 8be va« engaged in thoae datiea and retro* 
■pee^ne whieh ercr; thmif^tfiil parson finds necesaoi^, iriien coming 
deliberatelj, and with open e;ea, to th» boundariea of thia mortal lift. 

At tliat time, there wta a cheap edition of Bjron'a works in Eontem- 
pUtion, intended to bring hia writings into otreuktion among the 
inMMs; and the patboa ariaing from tbe atto; of hia domeatie mia- 
fitrtanea waa otw gnat meana relied on for giTing it enmnej. 

Under theaa eircnmatanoea, aonu of Ladj Bjnn'a friends had pro- 
posed the qneatum to her, whethr »ha had not a ntpoatibiit}/ to tocitljf 
for tia (rafA; whether tht did HgKt to allow these writinga to gain in- 
floeDce OT«r tbe popular mind bj giving a silent consent to what abe 
knew to be otter &Udbooda, 

Ladj Bjron'a wliole life had been passed in the moat beroic self- 
abnegalion and self-sscriflee: and dte bad now to conaider wbsbher oaa 
more set of aelf-denial WHS not reqnired of hei before leaving this world ; 
namelj, to declare the absolnte truth, no matter at what expense to her 
own feelings. 

"Eoc this reason, it waa her deeire to reeonnt the whole history. to a 
parson of another conntiy, and entirely ont of the apbere of petBODHl 
and local fMings which might bo aapposed to inflneuM tbose in the 
eonnbj and station in life where the eventa reallj happened, in order 
Uiat sbs might be helped b; anch a person's riewa in making npon 
o^nion aa to her own dot;. 

T The int«>Tisw had almost the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. Lady 
Byron stated the flleta whidi havo been embodied in thia article, vai 
gave to the writer a paper coiit«ining a brief memotaodnin of the whole, 
vith the dates affixed. 

We have already apoken of that singnlar aenae of the r^^ of tbe 
■piritnal world wUch aeemed to encompass Lady Byron during the last 
part of her life, and which made her words and actions seem more like 
tlioae of a blessed bung detached from earth than of an ordinary mortal. 
All her modes of looking at things, tdl her motivea of action, all her 
involniitiuy exhiUtiona of emotion, w«re so high above any common 
level, and so entirely regulated by the most onworldly canaea, that it 
would seem difflenit to make the ordinary world nnderstand exactly how 
the thing seemed to lis beliiM her nund. What impressed the writoi 
more atianj^ lluii anything else was Lady Byivn'a perfect conviation 
that her husband was now a redeemed spirit ; that he looked back inlb 
pain and shame and ragrat on tdl that was onwottby in his pest lifb ; 
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ud that, if be eonld wpmk or oonU Mt in ths oaw, h* wonld dadie to 
pnrHittliaftiithn amUliouofbMab]Mhooda,Biid(ifMdiietiv8piMt7, 
vbidi had bMn mads tha Toluole of maAid and nnwoithjr ftanoDt. 

ImAj Bjrron'a B^arianca had lad htt U> Kpp^ Uia pcrmm of bar 
■tcoDg iitiiIow[4iical mind to tha atudj of Bumtal patbcisej : and aha 
had tMooma aatiaflad tliat tha aolntion of tha painfiil problam irhieh 
flnt ooeitnad to hsr aa ft jonng irif*, wmm, aftai aU, tha Ins onsi 
nuualr, that Lind BTion had bean ona of thoaa nnfoiituiiatelj eonatitattd 
paraona in vhon Uta halauM of natun ia io eiitieaUj hung, that it is 
alwaT* in dangn of dipping hnraida inaaoi^ ; and that, in eaitain 
parioda of hia lift, ba wai ao be nndar tha inflntoM of uantal diaoidar 
•a not to be ftillj icaponaiUa for hia Mtioua. _ 

8ha want orar with a brief and dear anai^aia tha biato^ of hia whole 
liti aa aha bad thought it out daring lli« lonaly mnainga of hra widow- 
hood. Sha dwelt on tha anc«abal eanaea that gare him a natoM of ex- 
oeptioul and dangaMO* anaeaptibiUl>f . She went tltmngb tha mis- 
managaoienta of hia childhood, tha hiatoij of hia ■chod-dqra, tlie 
iniloenea of tha oidinai)' aebool-cotuaa (rf clMaieal nftding on aach a 
mind aa bia. She iketcbed boldly and clearly tba intamal life of tlie 
jonng men of the time, aa ahe, with her purer eyea, had locked tbton^ 
it; and ahowed bow hatnta, whidi, with leaa auieeptiUa fibra, and 
coAraar atiength of natoie, were toleiable for hia companiosa, were 
deadly to him, ifnTiiBg in g bia narrooa ajatem, and intcaunffing the 
dangen of anceatral ptodiTitiaa. Lsdj Byron ozpreaaed the feeling 
too, Uiat tha Oalriniatie theology, aa heard in Scotland, had pnred is 
bia ewa, aa it often doaa in certain minda, a anbtle poiaon. Ha never 
«oiildaith*diabalieTearbacMiMieeondled toiti audtheaoiepTolilanis 
it propoM* embitt<a«d bia apiiit againat Cbriatianity, 

■ Iba wont o< it ia, I ^ Mwt*,' he woidd often aay with Tidence, 
lAau he had been employing all hia poweia of laaaon, wit, and lidioula 
f^on theae fntgecta. 

Tbrongb all tlua aonowM hiato^ waa to be aeon, aot &e oara of a 
alandated women to make her ato^gDod, bat the pathetic anxiety of a 
moUur, who tnaaniea araiy partiele of hope, e*ai7 intimation of good, 
in the eon whom abt cannot oeaae to lore. Witb indeaDribable reaigna- 
tion, aba dwelt on tboea laat honn, those word* addreaaed to her, noTer 
to be Tmdantood till ideated in eternity. 

Bnt all tbia aba looked upon aa for erar paat i beliering, that, with 
the drop^ng of tha eartb^ life, tbeae morbid impolBea and inflnences 
oaaaed, fnd that bigger nature which he oftan ao beantifally aipreaacd 
in hia pocma became tha Izinmphant one. 

Whilo apeaking on tbia nitijeot, har pale ethanal &oe bMane Inmi- 
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toot witli * hMTsiiIy ndiftnee ; thors vu KmuUiiiig m aBblima in liar 
beli^ ID dia viotoi; of lore over vril, tbat f^th vith hec feamed to 
hftTe bDMina Right. Sh« fcemtd lo dtarlj U> parcsiT* the ^Tine td«ttl 
ofdiamuiRhahadlaiTed, uidforirlieM i^Taluai aba bad baen csUad to 
mdta and Ubotu and pnj, that all mBmoriea of hit put umrottiiinMa 
fall mj, and vera loat. 

. Hai love iraa nevai the dotiiig fbndnaia of weak woman ; itWM the 
KfpredatdTe aDddifcriminatiDglovelrrirhiehahighernataieneogiuaad 
god-like »pabilitie« nndar til Qie dnat and dafllgmant of uubum utd 
jjUKon : and aha narar donbt»d thftt the love whicb in bei wai to 
■teong, that no injn^ or inanlt eonld ihake it, ma jet itioiigat in the 
God who nade hat capable of aach a darotjon, and ^t in him it ma 
aooDn^Bnied bj porai to inbdtie all thii^ to itMlf. 
. Ihe writer waa »o impHMaed and aidtad by the whola acaaa and' 
taaital, that abe begged for two or tbnedaya to deliberate before form- 
iDg 1117 opinion. She took the mamorandnm with hei, returned to 
London, and gara a day 01 two to the conmdaration of the lalgect. 
(The dceinon wbioh she made was chieOy inflnenced by bar levarance 
and affbction fiir Ladj Byroo. She aeemad ao ^ail, aha bad enffhred 
10 much, ib» atood at snch a height abora the com^xehenaion of the 
' oouH and eommoa world, that the author had a fueling that it would 
•Imoat be like Tiolatjng a abtina to aak her to conie fbrth bom the 
iinetaary of a iileuee where aha had ao long abode, and plead her 
canae. She wrote to I^dj Syron, Uiat while tbia act of jnatiae did 
■aem to be called for, and to be in aome reapecta most deoiable, yet, as 
it would involTe ao much that waa painful to her, the wntar eoniidered 
that lAdj Byroo would be entirely jnatiflable in learing the buth to be 
diwloeed aftw her death ; and reoommendad that bU the &eU naceeaary 
■bonld be put in Uia banda of aoma peiaon, to be ao publiahed. 

YeanpasMdon. lAdyBfronlingeredfoniyeartafteithiiintBrriaw, 
to the wondcz of bar pbyaicians and all her &iuids. 

Aftw Lady Byron's death, tlie writer looked anzionabr, hoping to see 
a Ibminr of the penon whom ahe oouaidsred the moat remarkabb 
woman that Br^Tand haa prodnced in tlia cantuiy. No anch Hamoir 
boa appealed on the part of hot Menda ; and the mistreM of Lord 
Byron baa the eax of tlie public, and ia aowiug fax and wide nnwortby 
alandera, which are eagarlj gathered np and read by an undiacrimi- 



Tbere may ba family reasons in England which prevent XAdyByrmi'i 
jhienda ftam speaking. Bub I^dy Byion baa an American name and 
«n Amni«an axiatanee ; and rernence for pure womanhood ia, we tbink^ 
4 national charactariatio of tha Amccie^ ; and, wfcraatbia oonnbyis 
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LOBD USDBATB LBTTBB TO THE LONDON ' IIHES.' 
TO Tsa ■omnt or 'na imv.' 

SiK,— 1 Itave vkited in uipeeUtioii of a cattgorieal d«iu4l of &t 
bonible durgs broogbt bj Mn. Beaebei Stova iguiut Lord Bjioii 
■nd bis titta cm tb« dlagad antborilT of tha Ut« I^d; Bjnm. Socb 
d>]u»l bai b««Q only indiractly ginn by tliB lettw of Masm. Wbuton 
and Folds in your imprMiioa of jsrtsiday. Tlut leUar u Bofflcient to 
pnra that I«dj Bttoii nem ooiitampl«t«d tit« tiM mud* (^ har nama, 
tod Uittlurdnaaiiduits ud laptwral^Tea diidum any conntanancB 
of Mm> B< StowVi utjela ; but it do«* Dot ipacifleaU; meet Un. StoWa 
■Uag^tioii, that Ladj Byxon, in connrnng with har tUrtean yaon ago, 
•Smad the diaiga now bafbra ns. It nmaioa ^len, thaMfoia, to a 
'•pandd-loving world, to oiedit the oalamoy thiongk tiia adrantaga of 
tiiii Itav, inToliuitaiy, I beliara, in tha aniwn produced agaiiut it. Uy 
objeet in addrming yon ii to supply that deflden^ by pnmiig that 
what ia now ttatad on lady Bymn'i mppoatd aathority ii at -nriance, 
in all leapacCi, witli what iha itated immadiataly aftac the Baparation, 
whan eret^'tbing was Areih In her mamoiy in nlation to the time dnr* 
ing which, aocoiding to Kiw. B. Blowe, aha baliarad that Byion and bii 
■liter were liring together in guilt. I pnbUah thia eridanea widi ra- 
tnctanca, bnt in obadienea to that highaz obligation of Juatica to the 
voioelaaa and defencelraa dead which bida ma break through a rwerra 
that otherwiaa I ahould hare held aacrcd. The lady Byron of IBIS 
would, I am certain, have aandioned my doing ao, had iha foraaaen the 
pnaent oDpanllalad oecafdon, and the bai that the conditiona of her 
will present (as I infer lh>m Heain 'Wharton and ?oid^ letter) agunat 
«ny ftiller ctnnmunieation. Calnninira inch aa the praaent aink deep 
and wit^ rapidity into the public mind, and are not eMily eradicated. 
Thaflmeof oaaof our gTOateatpoeta.and that of thekiodatt and tmeit 
and aoat eonatant Mead that Byron ever had, ia at atake ; and it will 
not do to wait far rerelationa &om the fbnntaln-head, which are not 
pronuaed, and poaaibly may nerer reach uf . 

The late La^j Anna Baraaid, who di»d in IS2S, a contemporuy and 
fiiend of Bnrka, Wndham, Dondaa, and a boat of the wiae and good of 
that generation, aod remambtaed in lattan aa tha aothoraaa of ' Auld 
Bobin Qiay,' had known Ilia late Lady Bjna fhm iniiui^, and took a 
van) intenat in bw 1 holding Lord Byion in CQireaponding repugnance, 
Bot^to say prqudiea, in eonaeiiuanca of what aha behered to be hia 
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tumli aad cruel treatment of her yoiog friend. I transcribe the' fol- 
lowing paasagoa, ftndft letter finm Lady B;TonIieTself (written in ISIS) 
ttota rieordi, or priTote familj memoin, in Lftdj Anoe'e autograph, now 
Ix&m me. I iudnde the letter, because, although treating only in 
genertl terma of the matter and canaes of the aepaiatjon, it aUbidi 
collatend evidecee bearing strictly npon tlie point of the credibility of 
the charge now in qneation :— 

'The gepniation of Lord and lady Byron setooiabed the world, 
which believed him a reformed man as to his habits, and a becalmed 
man as to hia renioi«e». He had written nothing that appeared aRec 
his marriage till the famous " Fare thee well," whicb bad the power of 
oompelling those to pity the writer who were tat well aware that he 
was not the nnhappy person he affected to be. Lsdy Byron's misery 
was whispered soon after her marrifige and his ill naage, but no wrad 
transpired, no sign escaped, bom her. She gare birth, shortly, to ^ 
daughter ; and when she went, as soou as she was recorered, on a riint 
to her Cither's, taking her little Ada with her, no one knew th^ it was 
to return to her lord no more. At that period, a seTere fit of illness 
bad confined me to bed for two months, T heard of Lady Byron'a dis- 
tmss ; of the pains he took to give a harsh impression of her character 
to the woild. I wrote to her, and entreated her to come and let 
me see sud bear brr, if she concuvrd my sympathy or counsel could 
bs any comfort to her. She came ; but what a tale was unfolded by 
this interesting young creatare, who had so fbndly hoped to hare 
made a yoang mdn of genius and fonuinee (as ehe aupposed) happy ! 
They had not been an hour in the carriage which conreyed them 
from the church, when, breaking into a malignant sneer, "Obl^vhat 
a dupe you iutre l>een to your iniaginaUoa I How is it possible 
a wotUHD of ftiar sense could form the wild hope of reforming ni«f 
Hany are the tears you will hare to shed ere that plan is accomplished. 
It is enough for me that you are my vih for me to hate you 1 If you 
were the wife of any othn men, I own yod might hare charms,' &c. I 
who listened was astonished. " How could yon go on after this," said I, 
"my dearf Why did you not retnm toyonrfatbei'B?" "Because I 
had not a conception he wae in earnest ; because I reckoned it a b-id 
jest, and told him st^ — thiit my opinions of him were very different 
from his of himself, oUkerwise he would not find me by his side. Hn 
laughed it over when be saw me appear hurt : and I fo^;ot what ha>l 
passed, till forced to remember it. I believe he was pleased with me, 
too, for a little iriiile. I sappose it bad escaped his memory that I was 
his wire." But she described the bappineM they eig'oyed to have haaa 
X 
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nntgntl uid p«>tiirb«d. Hn litoatioii, in ■ Bhoit tinu^ ni|^t Iuts 
•ntitlBd bar to wniis tmdankaMi bnt ihe ouds no claim on him for aaj. 
Hs MiMtimM nprMdli»d hw for tlis motirai that had induced her to 
mwijUin: anwu " TSnit;, ths -nutity of Mim IClbuilce eanjiog tlis 
point of nforming Lord BjTon 1 Hs tdw^ know litr indneemsnti ; iua 
prida ihut lui tff to M« .- jy wi«Iied to build t^ liia dumetei and his 
ftiitnBM ; both ware lonicirhat denuged : aha had a hi^ nama, and 
voQld hara a fertnne wdUi hii attention, — lat har look to that for ku 
motiTM 1 " — " BjTon, Bjroa I ' aho Mid, " how joa dtaolata me 1 " 
Ha woold than aeeoae lumaelf of being mad, and thror hinualf on the 
ground in a frmij, which aha beliered th afibetad to coveeal the cold- 
naaa and malignity of hia heart, — an ailectaldon lAieh at that time 
uarv iktlad to meet with the tendereit conuniieTation. I rauld And 
bj wme implicationa, not followed ap bj me, Int aha might hr.Te con- 
demned henelf aftenraidi tat her inrolnntary diaeloonna, that he eoon 
attempted to coimpt har prindplea, both with leapeet to hec own coa- 
doct and her latitode for hii. She saw the precipice on which (he 
•tood, and kept hii Dctar with her as mnch as poidble. He TatBined 
in the evening* from the hannia of vice, where lie made her nndentand 
he bad been, with maoneri so profligate 1 <■ O the wretch I " laid L 
" And had he no momenta of remoraa t" " Sometimee he appeared to 
have them. One night, coming home from one of hia lawleaa parties, 
be law me Bo indignantlj collected, and bearing all with mch a, detar- 
mined calroiifaa, Uiat a mah of remone laoned to come orar him. Ea 
called bimialf a monatai, thoo^ hie aiater waa preaemt, and threw him- 
■df in agmi; at mj feet I conld not — no — I conld not forgire him 
BQch iqjmiaa. Ha had loat me tar ever 1 Aatonished at the letom of 
Tiitae, joj tean, I beliere, flawed orer hia fhoe, and I eaid, ' Byron, all 
ia foigottan : nerar, ne*er aball p>a bear of it more 1 ' He started np, 
and, Mding hia arm« while he looked at me, bniat into laughter. 
'What do TOO mean?' aiid I. ' Onlj a philosopbioal experiment; 
that'i all,' aaid he. ■ I wished to aaeertain the value of yonr reaolu- 
tJODS.' " I need not u.y more of thia prince of duplicity, except tlkat 
varied wwe liia method! of rendering hai wretched, even to Ihe kit. 
When her lovely little child waa bom, and it waa laid beaids its mother 
on the bed, and hewai informed he might aee hii dau^ter, after gaong 
at it with an exulting mule, tbii wai the qaeulation that broke from 
him: "Oh, what an implement of torture have I acquired in yoal" 
Such he rendered it by hia ^ea and manner, keeping bei in a per- 
petnal alaim jbi ita aafe^ when in hii prsienca. All thia reads 
madder than I believe he waa: bnt she had not than made up 
h«r mind to ditbeliere Ilia Wftfaded insaniW, and 0(n)CeiTed it 
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iMt to intnut ksF uant with the Bzeellgnt Br. Bttillia; tolling 
Ilim all Uiat seemed to ragui the ctat* of iua liiu1»ad*i mind, 
and Uttiog hie adTice rsgnlate her eoDdnet BaiUie doabted at 
hii derangemmt; bu^ h be did not reekon lui own o[aDio& io- 
fkllible, he witbed her to takt preciuitiona ■■ if her hnabuid 
mat 10. He rwommended her going to the conntif, but to gire hint no 
nmodon of her intentiDni of ramaining Qute, and, for ft eluit time, to 
■how no coldneae in her btten, till she eonld bett«a aacertain hia state. 
fibe wen^ regNtting, as she told me, to wear an; Mmblanee bat the 
tmtlL A ahoit time dlMlosed the Btorj to the world. He acted the 
^art of a naa driven to deapair bj hat inflexible reaentment and b; the 
aita of a gorsiUM* (one« a aerrant in the &mil;) who hated him. " I 
wingiTeyon,"pK»e«daI*djAime, " a few paragraphs tnnecribed from 
one of Lady Bjion'e own letters to me. It is sorrowflil to think, thal^ 
in ft mtylittla time, this yoimg and amiable oreatnre, wise, paliant, and 
feeling, win hare har ohaiaoter mistaken bj eveij one who leads 
BTion'a works. To reacne her from this, I preserred her letten ; and, 
iriten she afterwards e^rsssad a feai that anj tiung of har writinga 
diOnld ever &I1 into hands to iqjnre him (I SDppoee she meant bj publi- 
cation), I aafblj Bssnred her that it never shonld. Bnt here this letter 
■h«ll be placed, a aaorad record in her faronr, unknown to heiself : — 

< " J am a very incompetent jndge of the impreaaioD which the last 
canto of 'ChildB Harold' ma; prodnce on the minds of indi&rent 
readers. It contains the nsnal trace of a conscience restlesily awake; 
thongh his oljact has been too long to aggiBTate its burden, as if it 
eonld thns be oppressed into eternal stnpor. I will hope, as jon do. 
that it snmvaa for bis nitimato good. It was the acntemesa of hia re- 
morse, impenitent in its character, which so long seemed to dranand ttcaa 
lay eompaasiou to spare erar; resemblanca of reproach, eveiy look of 
grief, which might have said to his conscience, 'Ton have made me 
wretahed.' I am decidedly of o^nion that h« ii responsible. He has 
wished to be thought partially deranged, or on the brink of it^ to per- 
plex observen, and prevent tham from trainng efficta to their real 
canaea through all the intricacies of his conduct. I was, as I told you, 
at ime time the dupe of bis acted insanity, and dang to the former de- 
lusions in r^ard to the motires that concerned me personally, till the 
vbqle systom was laid bare. He is the absolnto monaieh of words, and 
nns than, as Bonaparte did lives, fbr oonquast, without more regard to 
Sim* intrinsia vahie; considering Uiem only as ciphen, whi^ must 
Ati^v all th^ import from the sitoatdon in which he pisisea thun, and 
th^ ends to whidi he adapts them with stieh consianinate skilL Vb^ 
X 2 
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tbMi, ;«« viU Mf, doM ba not amploj tiun to give m Iiettor coloni to 
hla D*n ohu»etBrf SacanM ti* ii too good mi tetor to orer-Mt, or lo 
■MDBia K monJ guh wtiioli it would b« aaaj to itrip dE In ragard to 
hii pottij, rgotiim ii ths Tital prind^ of Mb imtginiitioii, which it u 
diflenlt tea him to kindla on aaj loljeet with which hia own chuMtar 
Mtd intanat* ara not idantiflcd : but by t^a intiodiiction of fietitioui 
iBoidaota, by ehtoga of mua or liiii*, ha hat anral^ad hit poatical dii- 
floaoMa in a qntam impMWtnUa aioapt to a reiy ftw ; and hi« oon- 
■tant dadia e< cre ati ng * MMatioii uakaa him not arena to be the 
objaot of wonder and enrio^tj, era thong^ aoeompanied \ij aoma dait 
and ngn* nupdoiu. Nothing ban eontribotad more to Ilia miannder- 
■tsnding of hia laal ehaiaetw than the lonelj gnndeor ia vhich he 
•hnnub it> and hia alAotation of being abore mankind, whan he exiata 
almott in their Toiee. The romaoM of hi* aentimeots ia another faa- 
tare of thi* mask of atata. I know no one mora hibitnally daatitnte of 
that entlraaiaam he ao baantiftilly aupwaiaa, and to which ha can woA 
op hii lknC7 chieflj bj eontagioa. I had heard ha waa the b«at of 
hrothora, the moat gennrou (^ IHenda ; and I thonght anch ioelinga 
onlj requited to ha wezmad and ehniahad into more difiUsirc beneTot- 
enc*. Thongh tbeae opiniona are eradicated, and oonld never retom 
but with the decay of ni;mginor)',jOQ will not wonder if thaie are atill 
momenta when the aaaociatton of fealinga which aroae ttota them tofttn 
and aaddtt] my thought*. Bat I hare not lliankad joii, dnuaat I^dy 
Anna, for your kiDdneai in lagaid toa principal object,— that of metlfy- 
ing false impreaaiona. I tmtt yon nndeiatand my wiahea, which nerer 
wera to iqnre Lord Byron in any way : tot, thongh he wonid not auffir 
ms to remain hit wife, be cannot prerent me from contanoing hia friend ; 
and it WBi from coandering myaalf aa inch that I eileoead the accua- 
tiona by which my own condnqt might hare b«an mora Ailty jnatifled. 
It ia not nanaaaaij to ipaak ill of hi* heart in general: it i* euScieot 
that to ma it vaa bard ud impanetiabla ; that my own moat have been 
broken befina hia conld bare baan tonchad. I would lalher repreaent 
thia a* nqr mi*fintana than a* Ut goilt ; bat anraly that misfortune i* 
not to be made my arinul Soch are my fealinga : yon will judge how 
to act Hi* aUuaion* to ma in ' Childe Harold' are cmel and coM, 
but with aoch a. aemblanca a* to make nu appear ao, and to attract all 
ay^^F^thy to bimaalf. It i* aaid in thi* poem that hatred of him will 
be taught aa a leaaon to hi* ehild. I mif^appeal to all TTho bare ever 
heard ma apeak of him, and atill more to my own heart, to witnaaa that 
there haa baan no moment iriien I hata remembered iqjmy otherwiae 
than aShetianately and aurrowfully. It i* not my dn^ to giro way to 
bopelrsa and wholly unrequited aff^OB ; but, ao long aa I lire, mj 
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chi«f stnig^ vill piobkbl; be not to Mmamber him too kiodlj. I do 
oat mA tha fftapttbj of tli« world ; but I with to ba known by 
ihow wbou opinion ii Tslnabls, and vhou kindneM it dear to mr. 
Among inch, nj d«u Lodj Anne, joq will erei ba Tenombersd bj 
j<flit truly affactioiiBte, 

' " A. Btboh." ' 

It i( the prorioce of you teadsn, and of th« world at laige, to judge 
between tlia two tettimonie* now before them, — Ladj Bjto&'s in 1816 
' and IBIS, andthatpnlfbrwudin lB89b7M».B. Stowe^ as <:ammunt- 
eated by Iwlj ByroD tliiit«en yeam ago. In the &ce of the endenca 
now gi-ren, poaitire, negadre, and circnmnUTitial, there con be bnt two 
■IteniatiTca in the cue : either Hn. B. Stows mnat have entirely mia- 
iiadentood I«dy Byron, and been Qxaa led into cnot and miurtatemcDt, 
or we must condxide that, under the prearare of a liftilong and aeerct 
aomw, Ledj Bymn'i mind had become donded with an hallucination in 
reepeet of the pwticular point in qneadon. 

The reader will admire the noble but aerere character diiplayed ia 
Lady Bf ron'i letter ; but thoee who keep in view what hai firet imprei' 
^ona wo^ aa abort remnded, may probably place a more lenient ister- 
prrtatiou than here npon some of the incideate alleged (o Bynin'B dig- 
endit. J ahall conclude with lome rsmaTka upon his c^haiacter, written 
■hortly after fall death by a wiae, virtnoua, and charitable judge, the 
!at« Sir Walter Scott, likewise in a letter to Lad^ Anne Barnard ; — 

'Fletoher'a account ofpoorBynm ia extremely intereeting. I had 
always a strong attachmeot to that nnfortnnate though most richlj'- 
gifted man, because I thought I saw that hisTirtnes (and he had many) 
were his own ; and his eceentridties the remit of an irritable tempera- 
ment, which aometimea approached nearly to mental disease. Thoee 
who are gifled with itioiig omee, a tegular temper, and babitusi self- 
eommand, are nol^ perhaps, aware how moch of what they may think 
Tirtoe they owe to conttttntion ; and such are but too lerere judges of 
men like Byron, whoee mind, like a day of alternate storm and fun- 
shine, is all dark ahadetp and stray gleams of lights instead of the 
-twilight gray whidt iUnminatea luppier though leas distinguished 
, mortals. I always thought, that, when a moral ptopositjon wss placed 
. plainlybefore Lead Byroti, his mind yielded a [deased and willing assent 
to it; bul^ if there was any aide view given in the way of raillery ta 
otherwise, he was willing enough to emde conviction. ... It auguia ill 
' for the caiiM of Greece that this master-spirit should hare been with- 
drawn fhnn thMr asristAOce jnit as he was obtaining a complete ascen- 
dency over their eonnsels. i have seen seTcral letters from the loniiin 
Islands, all of which units in speaking in the highest praise' of th* 
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wudomand tNqp«niMe of hij etMuistli, ud Ui* ueaadanerhs «u 
obtaiuiag ont Ou tmbnlml and fsrooiinii elii«b of tba inmigcnU. I 
h«r* KOiu Tama vritten bj him on hii lut bbthdaj : &»j bicathe » 
■pint ef •Attion bnrwk hii irifo, And a denn of dTug in battle, 
iriiieh MWM lika an antteipctioii of Ma appnaehing bt«.' 

I nmain, air, jtmx obediaotMrrant, 



DB. FOBBSS WINSLOWS LETTES TO THE LONDON 



Snt, — Tom papar of tlia 4tli of S^ttmber, contwiung an aUb and 
dsepl; intonating ■ Vindication of Lord Bttoo,' haa followed ma to thia 
plsM. TVitli the gentinJ detaila of the 'TiiMStoi7'(ai it i* tNmed)o( 
Lad J Bjion'* Mpantion Ihmi baz hnabftud, u nooriad in ' Maemillan'a 
UagaiiDe,' I hava no deaira or intention to gr^ipla. A ia onlywith tba 
hTpoUieaiaof inaanit^, u anggtated b; Uie olerar wzitat of the^'^adi- 
oation' to aeeoont fiv Ladj Bjion'a aad lerelaliona to Mti. Beaehoi 
Stow*, with irhlch I piopoaa to daaL I do not bsUare that tha inaat«d 
tbeoij of*mantal aberration «an, in thia eaaa, be for a moment main- 
tained. If Ladj ^jion'a atatamant of beta to Ura, B. Stowe is to be 
Tievad as tJie cr»tion of a diatempered fan^, a delitiion or haUuoina- 
tion of an inaane mind, -wiiat part of the narratiTa aza «• to dmir the 
boondai^-line betwaan het and dalnaion, aaoitf and inaani^ T VLne 
are «e to fix the point i^pui of the Innaqr f Again : ia the aUagad 
' haUooination ' to be eoniidned aa ttrietlj eonflnad to the idea that 
Lord Bjion had committed the bightAil tin of inceat ? or if the whole 
of the ' JnuStoir' of hex married life, aa reprodoeedwith raoh teniUe 
minnteneai tij Un. BMcher Btove, to be riewed aa the delaiim of a 
diaotdered :hnc7 7 If Ladj BTron wu them^'eotof an 'hallndnatiMi' 
with regard to her hoaband, I think it not nnreaaonaUe to eondhtdeUiat 
the mental alienatioti esiated on the day of her nsniage. If thia pio- 
poaition b« accepted, the natural infaienae will b«, that tlie dataila of 
the eoBTeraation which Lady Bjron repreaenta to have occurred between 
herself and Lonl BTron as icon aa the; entered the carriage nercr took 
place. Lord Bjron ia aaid to hsTe remarked to La^ BTrcm, ' Yon 
might have prerented thia (or words to this effect) : yon will now find 
that joQ hare manied a devil.' Ia thia alleged conTeisaUon to be Tirwed 
M /o'^'i or fiction t evidence of tanitg, or iniatuiy J la tha rerelatioD 
which Lord Bjron ia said to have made to his wiA of his ' incestoons 
passion ' another delgsion, baring no fgnndation ■ except in his wife'a 
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diMid«Ted imagmation? Aie hia allegod attonpta to jnstdfy to Lad^ 
Bjioh'b mind the mortUt of ths plea of ' Coutinoiital ladtnde — Oie good- 
hnmonied marriage, in which eomplauant conplea mntnallj agree to, 
form tlie eloek for each other's infldditiea,' — anotlier morbid perTBraion 
of her imaginatjon ? Bid this conTereation ever taie |da«e ? It will be 
diEBcnlt to Mpatate one part of the ' True Story ' from anothsr, and 
maintain that thia portion indicatea insanity, and that portion lepKsents 
sanity. If we accept the hypothesis of hallaciaation, we are bound to 
view the whals of I^j Byron'a conTeraations with Mrs. B. Stowe, and 
the written atatemmt kid beCne her, as the wild and iucoheient repte- 
■entationa of a Innatic On the day when Lady Byion parted from har 
husband, did she enter hia piirate room, and find him with the ' ol^'ect 
of his gnilty paaaion ? ' and did he aay, aa they parted, ' When shall we 
three meet again f ' la this to be considered as an actual occurrence, oi 
aa another fbrm of hallucinatj on? ItisqniteinoonEistantmththetheoi^ 
of I«47 Byron's insanity to imagine tliat her delusion waa restricted to 
tiie idea of hia haviog committed ' incest.' In common fiiimess, we aie 
bobnd to -riew the aggregate mental phenomena which she eihibitad 
ttom the day of the marriage to their final separation and her death. 
No person practdcaUy ao^nainted with the tme cbatacteriatics of insanity 
would siBrm, that, had thia idea of 'inoeat' beenaninsanehallncinatioa, 
Lady ?yron could, from the lengthened period which intatreued between 
her mibappy marriage and death, have te&tuhed from exhibiting her 
mental alienation, not only to her legal odviseia and tmsteee, but to 
othersi exacting no pledge of secrecy &om them as to her disordered 
impieaiiouB. Imnatica do lor a time, and for some special piupoae, 
most cunningly conceal their delusions j but they have not the capaci^ 
to Btmg^ for thirty-six years with a frightful hallucination, similar to 
Qw one Lady Byron is alleged to hare had, without the insane state of 
mind becoming obriona to those with whom they are daily aesodating. 
Nmtha ia it conmatent with experience to eappose that, if I^dy Byron 
had been a monomaniac, her state of disi»dered understanding wonld 
luTe been lesliicted to one hsllneinatjon. Her diseased brain, a&ecUng 
the normal action of thought, would, in -jh probability, have mamfeeted 
other qmptoma heddes those referred to of abenatdun of intellect. 

Dnriug the last thirty years, I hare not met with a case of insanity 
(assnming the hypothesis of hallndnation) at all parallel with that of 
Lady Byron'a. In my experience, it ia onique. I never aaw a patient 
with sneh a delnaiim. If it should be estahliahed, by the statements of 
those who are the depoutocs of the secret (and they are now bound, in 
vindication of Lord Byron's memory, to deny, if they have the power of 
doing BO, this most frigihtfnl aeoDsalion), that the idea of incest did nn^ 
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hm^l; eroH Ladj BficM'i mind jmor to htt flnsllj latTu^ him, it no 
donbt UOM ftom k moit iiutoeants knovladge of fietf uid paifedlf 
nnjutiflKbla daU, uid tu not, in tlia light pajebologiesl MGsptatioo of 
tho pluwt, ui iiwuie hallneiiuUon. 

Sir, I nmun joni obcdloat Mmot, 

Fouv Wnmow, H.D. 
or, nmma-w-BamMjLn, ewt. I, iMt. 



EXTBACT FBOM LOBD BTBOITS EXPUKOED LETTER. 

TO KM. KUKUT. 

'BoLOSMA, Jans T> 181>. - 
. . . 'Bafora I laft Vmka, I Iwd irtonKd t« 70a jonr lUe, aitd Mr. 
Hobhovw^i iheata of" Jma." Don't w>it fin faitharumren tnmmt, 
but addnw ymu* to Teniee m iwnsl. I luiow uotluDg of mj on 
moTNMnli. I maj retnra tlum in n fnr dmyt, or not for loaiB tima : 
■11 tbii depandt on eircnnutanoei. I left Mr. Hoppnar rerj wrll- Vy 
d*nght«r Altegra ia wall too, and i* growti^ pi>(t7' bar hair ia grov- 
ii^ daikar, and her ajal ara Una. Har temper and bar va]^ Mr. 
Hoppner ■»;■, are like nine, ae well ai her fMtane: ihe will uiuke, in 
that caaa, a manageahla jronog ladj. 

'I hare nerer teen anTtbing of Ada, the little Eleetia of tnj 
VjeeDm. . . . Bnt there will come a daj of reckoning, eren if I alioold 

not lire to lae it. I hare at leart aeen fbirerfd, who waa one of 

m; aaaaaaina. Whan tliat man waa doing hi* wont to nproot n^ 
lAok fiunily, — tree, branch, and bioaaoma; whtn, after taking my 
retainer, he went over to them ; wb»n he iraa bringing deaolation on mj 
hearth, and deatmetion on my bootrhold goda, — did hs think that, in 
leM than three jtivtr, a natunil efaut, a revere domeetie, but an ta- 
pected and ctimmon calamity, would lay liia canaai in a croaa-nnd, or 
■tamp hit name in a verdict of lunacy f Did bt (who ia hie lexage- 
narj . . .) retlecLor conaider what my feelinga Dinat hare bran when 
wife and eluld and eittar, and name and bme and country, were to be 
my ■aerileaon hia Irgnl altar?— and thia at a moment whnn my health 
waa declining, my fiirtnne emlmmsted, and »y mind had been ahakan 
by many kinda of diaappointmant t while I waa yet young, and might 
luTe r^rmed what night be wrong in my eondnct, and retiieTcd whit 
waa perplexing in my a&irs? Bat he ia in hia giare, and — What a 
long letter I have actibbled I* . . . 



In ordac that the reader may meainre the change of mmal tone with 
regard to Lord Byron, wrought by the conatant efi!>rta of himsdf and 
hia patty, ire give the two fbllowiug aitiaeta from ' Blnckwood.* 
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The fint is 'Blnckwood' in 1S19, juit aftir the pnblicatii n of ' Don 
JoMi:' tbtMcondia 'Blackwood' in lB2fi. 

' In the cnmpontion of tliU work, Qaie in, nnqOestioiubl;, n mora 
thorongh and intonw tnftuioa of genius end Tier, power and profiigaoj, 
than in 107 poem which bad em befora been written in the Bngliih, 
or, indeed, in anj' othei modem lanpuge. Had the irickedaeM been 
leM inextricably mingled with th^ beaut; and the grace and the itrength 
of a meet inimitable and ineomproheniible Hum, out taek would hare 
been easj. 'Don Jntu ' ie bj fiu the nio«t admirable specimen of the 
miztnra of eaae, Btrength, gaiety, and ■erionsneei, extant in the whole 
body of Eoglieh poetrj : the anthor hu deroted hia powers to the wont 
of pnrpoeaa and paMionii; and il increwea hie gnilt and onr lOROW 
that be has deroted them entire. 

'The moral Bliain of the irhole poem is pitcliedin (lie loweetbey. 
Lore, honour, patriotism, nligion, are mentjoned only to be scoffbd at, 
as if Ibeir sole nBling-place wen, or ought to be, in the boeoma of fools. 
It appears, in shorty as if thie mieenble man, hating ezbaoited ereiy 
species of eeneual gratification, having drained the cnp of sin eyen to 
its bitterest dregs, were lesaked to show us that be ia no longer a 
homnn being, mva in hie frailties, but a cool, nnconcamed flend, laugh- 
ing with a detestable glee oTSr the whole of tiia better and worse ele- 
ments at which human life is composed j treating well-nigh with equal 
derision the most pure of virtues, and the most odions of vices ; dead 
alike to the beauty of the one, and the detcrmity of the other ; a mere 
heartleae diispiset of (hat fruil bat noble humanity, whose type was 
never exhibited in a shepe of more deplorable degradation than in Ilia 
own contemptuooaly distinct delineation of him«el£ To confesl t<T bis 
Maker, and weep over in secret agonies the wildrat and most fantastic 
traDBgtesaions of heart and mind, is the port of a conscious sinner, in 
whom sin has not become the sole principle of life and action ; bnt to 
lay bare to the eye of man and of woman all (he hidden convulsiosa of 
a wicked spirit, and to do all this without one symptom of contrition, 
mmone, or heiotation, with a calm, carclrsa feTodoiiBnesa of contented 
and utiafied depmrity, — this was an insult which no man of genius 
had em before dared to put upon his Creator or his species. Impioualy 
railing against his Qod, madly and meanly disloyal to hia soTcreign and 
his counby, and brutally outraging all the best feelings of female 
honor, afitoion, and confidence, how small s part of chivalry is that 
wMch remans to the descendant of the Byiona I —a gloomy visor and » 
deadly weapon t 

'Those who are acquainted (as who is not?) with the main beidents 
in the private life of Lord Byron, and who have not aeen this prodoc- 
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tioo, will Nuealj bdim that nMligni^ ihonld bara e*ni*d him toCu 
M to *"*^ Knrt coDBi&anM ft fllUkj and imiaoiu po^m with an alaborata 
Mtin oa the fJiawrtw and naniian of Mi wife, from whom, ana b; hi* 
mna eonfatwoa, he haa bean aepMBted onl; in conacqneiioa of Mi own 
nnal and haaitlMi BuaEondnct. It ia in rain tta Loid Bjron to attempt 
ia aoj waj to jnatiiy bia own behaTJonr in that a&ir ; and, now that 
he haa ao opanly and aadadonalj inrited ingoii; and ngntch, we do 
not a»* anj good teaaon wbj ho abonld not bo plainly told ao by the 
genenl voiea of hi* oonnbTmen. It wonld not be an aaaj matter to 
p«maada any man who haa any knowledge of the nature of woman, 
that a faiule mch aa Lord Byron haa bimaolf dseeiibed hia wife to be 
would nwUy at baatily or lif^tly aapazate heraelf from the love with 
whidt ahe had once been inspired for nieb a man aa he ia ocwaa. Had 
he not heaped ininlt npon inmlt, and focm upon loom, bad he not 
fittcad the k«n of hii contempt into her TOiy aoul, there ia no woman 
of delicB^ andrirtn^ BabeadaaOadlAdyByion tobe^ who wonld not 
haya hoped all thinga, and ■oflfared all things, trom Mia, her lore of 
whom moat have been inworen with ao many exalting element! itf de- 
lidona pride, and more dalidona hnmOi^. To oShid the lore of andi 
a wanao waa wrong, bat it might be fbtgiTen ; to deaert her waa im- 
nuoly, but he might have retnined, and wiped for ever from her eyea 
the tMnof herdeaartion: Imt toiignra and to desert, and than to turn 
back and wonnd bar widowed priraey with unhallowed atiaina of cold- 
blooded mockery, was brutally, fiendishly, inexpiably mean. For im- 
pnritiefl there might be some poaaibili^ of pardon, w«re thc^ snpposed 
to afrisg only from the taeklaas bnoyan^ of young blood and ftety 
pasiiaaa ; for impiety there nug^t at least be pity, were it Tiaible that 
the miany of tlle inpiau lonl aqnalled its darkneas : but for offeooaa 
saoh aa this, whioh cannot poceed either from the madness of sn^lan 
impnlseor the bewilderad agonies of doubt, but which speak the wilM 
and determined s^ta of an uniepentin^ unsoftened, smiling, sareasliei 
joyona linnar, th«ce can be neitbar pi^ nor pardon. Our knowledge 
that it is ocmmitted by one of the moet powsrfol intellects our island 
nvt haa produced lenda intansit; a Ihonaaod-fold to the bitterneas of 
owr indignation. Ereiy high thon^ that was erarkiDdled in our bnasts 
by the Xnsa of Byron, stery pure and lof^ feeling that erei responded 
from within ds to the sweep c€ bis msgiatio inspirations, every reatm- 
beted moment of admiration and enthnsiasm, is up in arms agsinat him. 
We look badi with a miztwe of wrath and soom to the delight with 
which we suilbred onrselTca to be filled hj one, who, all the while ha 
was ftainiahing us with delight, must, we cannot doubt i^ hava bean 
miDd3ogniwithacnialniockai7; leaa enul only, tMoaut leaa peooliai^ 
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than, tliftt irilh irliich he hsa nor turned Um from the lurUng-plaiM of 
bis Belfiah aad pollnted edle to pom tlie pidAil chalice of hi* contained 
on the vnnendered devolion of a Tirgin boiom, and the holj hopes of 
the Mothor of hia child. It is indeed a sad and a hnmiliating thing to 
kmnr, that in the aama jeai, there proceeded from the aame pen two 
ptradnctiona in all things eo di&bmnt tm the fourth canto of " Childe 
Batold* and hia loathsome "Don Joan." 

'We have mentioned one, and, all will admit, the wont inituice ot 
the prirata malignity which has been embodied in ao many pasiagea of 
"Don Joan;" and ire aie quite eoce the IrAy-minded and virtuoua 
am whom Lord ^lon has dabaaed himedf by inialting will doee the 
Tolnme whioh eonbiini thi«r own ii^oriea, with no feelings save those of 
pi^ for him that has inflicted them, and foi her who paitaikee ao largely 
in the same iqnriee.' — Augnit, 1S19. 



'BLACKWOOD,'- 

' Wa ahatl, like all othera who aay anything abont Lord ByiOD, begin, 
aoiu i^alogit, with his peraonal character. This is the great object of 
attack, tiie conetant theme of open Titnperation to one set, and the 
eatabUshed made for all thepettybutdeadlynitillery of sneers, shrngs, 
groans, to another. Two widely different matters, howeter, are gene- 
rally, wa might say nniTetsally, mixed np here, — the personal character 
of the man, as prOTod by his course of life ; aad his peiaonsl character, 
M rerealed in or gnessed from hia booka. Nothing can be more nn&ii 
than the style in which this mixture is made use of. Is there a noble 
sentiment, a lofty thon^t, a aablims conceptioD, in the book 7 " Ah, 
yea ! " ia the answer. " But what of that? It ia only the rivi Byron 
that speaks I" Is a kind, a generoos action of the man mentioned? 
" Yes, yea I " comments the sage ; . " bnt only remember the atrodtieB 
<^ ' Dc«] Joan ; ' depend on it, this, if it be tme, must have been a 
nure freak of capiiae, or perhaps a bit of rile hypocrisy." Salvation 
is thos shut out at either entrance ; the poet damns the man, and the 
man the poet. 

' Nobody will suspect ns of being so absurd as to suppose that it is 
poasiblB lor people to draw no inferences as to the diaractei of an 
author from his book, or to shot entirely out of view, in judging of a 
book, thatvbich they may happen to know about the man who writes it. 
^e cant of the day supposM such things to be practicable ; bat thej 
lare not. Bnt what we complain of and scorn is the extent to wludi 
they are curied in the case of Uiis paiticulai individual, as compared 
with others ; the impudence with which things are at once assumed to 
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b« fkcU ta ng»i4 to UipimtahiMotf; and di« ftbMlnto nnflunuH of 
nertr mijtiiiiig ftom Aii wntingi to jUm. hitt/or atB. 

' Take tlu sun, in tha flnt place, u nneonneetad, b lo &r aa ira e*n 
thua ooniidoT him, with hia worka ; and aak, Wliat^ lAsr all, am the 
bad thinga va knor of faimf Waa he diabooeat or diahonomablef 
had he errr dau anything to fbrfeit, or aren endanger, hia lank aa a 
grntlnnan f Hoat aaioradlj, no aach BOcttMtioua hara erei b«cn main- 
tained againat Lord BTion the prirata nobleman, althom^ aomathing of 
tha aort maj bars bean innnoated agunat the uithor. " Bi^ he waa 
■neh a profligate in hia morala, that hia name cannot be mantioned 
with anything like tolerance." Wat h« ao, indaedf W« ahonld like 
eztiandf to hara the catadliaing of tha indiridiial man who a«ja St. 
That he indulged in aenanal vicea, to acana axtrat, is eartain, and to be 
ngretted and condemned. But waa ha wone, aa to aneh mattna, than 
thaenoimoiu nujori^of thoae who join in the cr; of honor npon thia 
oeeaaioa? Wa moat aaaoradly baliera axaetlj tha rareraai and wb 
taat oor belief npon Tery plain and intaUigibte gronnda. Firat, wa 
hold it impoadble that tha awgoritj of mankind, or that anything 
IxTond a very email minority, aia or can be rnticlad to talk of aenaoal 
piofligaey aa hafing formed a part of the Ufa and charaetex of the man, 
who, dying at aix and thirty, beqoeathed a coUaciion of woAa aach aa 
Bjron'a to the world. Secondly, wo bold it impoaaible, that laying tha 
extent of hia intallectoal laboon out of the qoeation, and looking only 
to the nature of tha intellect which gmaiatad, and delighted in geus- 
nting, each beantiM and noble aoncq>tion* a* era to ba Iband in 
almpat all Lord Bynm'i woika,— wa hold it impouible that feiy many 
man can ba at once capable of comprehandiog tbete coneeptiona, and 
entitled to coniider aenanal profligae7 ■■ having formed the prin^pal, 
or eren a principal, trut in Lord Byron's character. Thirdly, and 
lastly, wa hare oarar been able to hear any one fact cstabliahed which 
conid prore Lord Byron to daaerre anything like tha degree or eTen 
kind of odium which hae, in regaid to mattera of this claai, been heaped 
upon hia name. We ha*e no atoty at beaa nnmanly seduction, or fitba 
and Tillainotu intrigue, againat him, — none whatever. It aeama to oa 
quite dear, that, if he had been at all what ia call«d in society an un- 
principled sensualist, Iheramnst hara been many such stories, authentic 
and authenticated. But them are none such, — abaolutelj none. Hii 
name ha* been coopled iritb the name* of three, four, or more women of 
some rank : but what kind of woinsn ? Every one of them, in tlie first 
place, about as old a* bimaslf in year*, and therefore a great deal older 
iu character ; ereiy one of them utterly battered in reputatJon long 
before he came into contact with them,— lieentiou*, oaprincipled, eha< 
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TMteHwa women. What father hu erer T^roached him with the ruin 
of hit daoghtar ? What hushsnd has denomiced him m tht ittbcojei 
orhi«paM«r 

' Let ns not be miitaksn. We are not defendiog tha offooeeg of 
which Laid Bjion nnqaeitJonably wai gnilt; ; neither are we finding 
Endt with tboH, who, after looking honaatly within and aionnd them- 
oelTea, condemn those ofincee, no matter bow sererelj : bnt we ate 
ipetJting of fodety in ganenl m it now 6xi«t« ; and we ttj that there 
ia vile hj'gomrj in the tone in which Lord Bjnm is talked of thtn. 
We aaj, that, althoogh all ofiences agumt pntit; of lite are miwrable 
thinga, and eondeionable tbingt, the degrees of guilt attached to dif- 
fident ofiencea of this class are as widelj difl^cent as are the ditgrees of 
guilt between an assanlt and a murder ; and we confess onr belief, that 
no man of Bjron's station or age conld have run moch risk in gaining 
a Tei7 bad itanie in to^itj, had a course of life similar (in so fkr aa we 
know anjt thing of that) to Lord Byron's been the only thing chargeable 
■gainst him. 

' ^e Iwt poem he wrote wea pndnced npon his biithdaj, not many 
weeks before he died. We consider it as one of the finest and most 
teaching sfi^ions of hie noUe genius. We tliink he who reads it, and 
can erer after bring himself to regard even the worat tranigreeaions 
that hare bean chained ngxinst Lord Byron with an; feelbgs bnt those 
of htunble sorrow and manl; pity, is not deaervtng of the name of man. 
The deep and passionate struggles irith the inferior dements of hia 
natore (and onrs) which it records; the lof^thirsting after parity; the 
heroic derotion ot t| eoa) half weary of life, beeaose tinable to beliere 
in its own powers la liire up to what it so intenssi; felt t<> be, and so 
rsmenliallj honoured aa, the right j the whole picture of this mighiy 
spirit often darkened, bnt nsrer annk, — often erring, bnt never ceasing 
to see and to worship the beaatjtof Tirtne; the repentanM of it; the 
angiuBh ; the aspintion, almost stifled in despair, — the whole of this is 
iaeh a whple, that we are sure no man can nad these solemn Tenee too 
often ; and we recommend them for repetition, aa the best and moat 
conelnaiTs of all posdblf answers whenerer the nnme of Bjron ii in- 
•nlted I^ those who permit themselres to forgft nothing, either in his 
life or in his writings, bnt the good.'— [1826. J 



Tki following letters, of Lady Byron's are' reprinted from the 
Umnolis of H. C. Robinson. They .are given that the reader may form 
some jodgment of Um strength and aetiyi^ of hqr miiid, and the' ele- 
Tated claia of aniigects npon whidi it baUtn^y dwelt. 
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■ Dbu Ub. Ckub BoHXKm,— I luTa tn ineliiMtian, if I war* not 
■flxid of ImpMiiiig on jmi tune (bnt joa Cftn put ur lattar by Av 
4V leicon momMit), to snter npoa ths hiitaij of » (ihitrtw whioh T 
think IflM appncaktcd thu it on^t to be. Man, I obMm, do not 
nndottand men in e«fft«in pointi, irithont » wonu'a interpistadon. 
IhoM pwbta, of coima, nltite to fcelinge. 

'Hareii »nai) takNibjmoot of thaw who come in hiam; dthei 
£n BiT-M-DnU, Hktler-of-ftot, or fat ft " vun Tiiumuj." Hun sra, 
donbtlca*, Mme defeotiTe ot axcewre I'hwcteriitia* which gire riw to 
those iinpnoeioni. 

'1^ ttoqnftintaDM wu mtd«, oddlj enongh, with him tweutr-aeten 
jaMti^. Apanpet Hid to me of him, "He's dia poor ma^i iottm.' 
Such » racommandAtion eeemed to me « good one: udlalioknewth&t 
hi> oiguikitig hMd bad fbnnad the flnt diatriot locie^ in ^t^lind (tot 
Hrt. Ftj told me ehs oontd not hare eSbetad it withoot hia aid) ; jet 
he hu tiwtjt ignond his own ihue of it. I felt in hiu at once tha 
enriooi comUoation of tha Chriitun and tha ^nio, — of nmanca for 
■tat, and contempt of mm. It wu Uien an istemal war, bnt one in 
which it was aridant to me that tha holier canaa wonld be Tictorioiu, 
h«eanie thwe wa* deep belief and, •■ fki a« I ooold learn, a blameleaa 
and baoerolent life. He fftpaared only to want rmihise. It waa a 
pla)>t which eovld not be bnm|^ to perfaetion in dtiknna. He had 
bafsn life ^ the moat painftal eonfliot between fliial dntj and eonedence, 
— a large pronaion in the AnnhiemMd ftirhimby UafUhar; but ha 
eonld not lign. There wu discredit aa Ton know, attached to mch 

<He iriB alio, when I firet knew Iuiq, nnder other drenmitaucea ot a 
natnra to depreiB him, and to make him feel that he was niytudytMatad. 
Iha gmdnal lemoTtJ of theee called foKh hie better natnra in Oiank- 
fblnau to Ood. Still the old mifsnthiopia modes of eipraaaing himaalf 
obtruded themaalTaa at tjmea. This paaaed in 'iS between him and 
Bobettjion. Boberteon said to ma, "I want to know iometbing abont' 
ragged achooli." I replied, " Ton bad better aak Dr. King : be knowa 
more abont them.* — "If aaid Br. King. "I take eare to know 
nothing of ragged achoola, last ib^ abonld make su nggad." Sobertion 
did not a«6 through it. Ferhapa I bad been taught to nnderstand anch 
aueidal apeoohea bj nj conain, Lord Metbonme. 

'The example of Ohriat, imparfnodj ai it maj be ondeiatood bj him, 
haa been erat before hia aj>aa : he woke to the thonght of blowing it, 
and he went to raat conaoled or rebnked bj it. After aaaly thirl; 
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jeara of intimacy, I maj, without preoamption, fbrm that opinioQ. 
Tb«re ia «o<ii«thiag patli«tio to me in swing an; one w nnknoirn. Eren 
the other msdical fnends of Bobectson, vhea I knev that Dr. King felt 
ft woman's tenderness, ssid on one occasioa to him, " Bnt we know tOlat 
jon. Dr. King, are aiotw all/teUng." 

' If I haT« made (he chutket«r more eonsiitent to yon I17 pntting in 
tjiese bit! of mosaic, m]' pen will not hftTe been ill employed, nor on- 
pleasingljr to yon. 

'Tonrs tally, 

' A. NOH> BXBON.' 
UST BTfiOH TO E. a B. 

■ Bbiostoh, Kot. U, 18H. 

• The thoughts of all this public and private snffiring have tsken the 
lifb ont td my pen when I tried.to write on mattets which wonld other- 
wise have been most interesting to me : titit seemed the shadows^ tiat 
the stem reality. It is good, howerer, to be drawn ont of semes in 
which (me U absorbed moat nnprofltably, sad to have one's natural 
interests Tarired by soch a letter sa I h^ve to thank yon for, as well as 
its pndeeeMor. Yon tonch npon the Tory points whioh do interest 
ine the most, habitually. The change of form, and ailargemcnt of 
d«sigUt in "ThePro^ectiTe" Aoilledme to express to one of thepro- 
motem of that object my desire to coatiibnte. The religions crime ia 
instant ; bat the man for it ? The nasi best thing, if, as I believe, he 
is not tQ he fonnd m England, is an assoination of such men as are to 
edit the neir periodical. An addrees delirerad h; Freeman Clarke at 
Boston, last May, makes me think Mm better fitted for a leader than 
any oUier of the ie%io<is " Free-thinkers." I wish I could send yon 
my one copy ; but yon do not neei it, and others do. His olgect it tlis 
same as tiiat of the " Alliance TTniTerselle : " only he is still more free 
tram "parlisliEm" (his own word) in his aapirM^ns and practical mg- 
gtstions with respect lo an nMnate "■■ CbrietiaD synthesis." He so &r 
adopts Comte's theory as to spesk of religion itself nndra three* snc- 
eessive aspects, histtnicelly, — 1. Thesis ; 2. Antithesis ; 3. Synthesis, 
I made his acquaintance in England ; and he ins[ared confidence at 
once by his brave independence (incompUt a^im$) and sdf-Nncon- 
scionineBS. 3. J. Tayler's address of last month fcdlom in the same 
path, — aU in ^vonr of the " iieoics," instead of polemics. 

' The answer which you gave me so felly and distinctly to the qnes- 
tioDB I proposed for yonr conaidetation waa of value in turning to my 
tiew oartAin aspects of the ea8« which I had not before ohserpd. Ihad 
begun a second attack on yonr patience, when bH was forgotten in the 
wn ttt the day.' 
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■ BnoKKm, Sac. U, UM. 

' Will) J. J. Ttjler, tlungh almoat b lUmgrn to him, I bars a psca- 
litr reawn for ajnipttUniig. A book of hii wu a tnutm to mj 
daoghtar on her deslli-b«d.* 

■I mult oontim to intolannM of opnion u to th«M tvo pointi, — 
tttrual cTil in an; farm, nd (inrolTed in it) tttmtU mffering. To 
1)di«v« in thsH vonld take awtj m; Ood, itho i» all-loring. With a 
God with whom omnipotum and onmitdMiM wen all, aril might b« 
ctanial ; but why do I any to yon what haf bran bettar aaid Bla«- 

whsMf 



. , . 'IIt»gTeat difflenltjinraaptct to "The Bariaw't •**>»« to ba 
to aattla a baaia, inelnuT* and axolonra ; in ahort, a bintndarjf qutttioH. 
From what jon tMd, I think jtn agronl with tne^ that a latitsdinarian 
Cbriatisnity onght to be tha diaraetcr of tha pariodieaJ ; bnt tlie depth 
of tha Toota aboidd caiT«^ond with tha width of tha braochca of that 
troa of knowladge. Of aoma of thoaa mind* one might kj, " The; have 
no nmt ; " and then, tha richer tha Ibliagr, the more dangn that the 
tnnk will hll. " Grounded in Cbriat" haa to me a moat pmetieal aig- 
nifl<:ance aad Taloe. I, too, have aiudet]' abont a finend (Miai Catpenter) 
whoae life ia of pnblio importanea : aha, moM than asj of tha £!n^iah 
refbrmera, nnlesa Ifaab and Wright, haa funnd the ait of dnwing out 
the good of human nature, and proring ita existence. She makea thaaa 
diacoreriea by the )i|^t of lore. I hope ahe may reeorer, from to-dftj"* 
lepoit. The object of a IteRomatorr in Leieeatcr baa jnat been aecnied 
at ftconnljmeeting. . . . Jfowthednidentnmiawell-qaaliftedmaBtt'n 
and miatreaaea. If yoa hear of aneh bj elune«, pny let ma knnw. The 
regnlar BchooImBBtai ia an eztingiuahn. Heart, and fKmiliariljr with 
the elais to b« adncated, eie all impoitant. At home and abroad, the 
evidence ia conelnaiTe on that point ; far I hare foe man; jeara attended 
to anch ezperimenta in Tariona paita of Eniope. "Tbalriah Quarterly" 
haa taken up the aubject with rather mon aeal than jndgment. I had 
hoped that a sound and temperate expoaition of the facta might form aa 
article in the ■■ Might-hare-been Berisw." ' 

■ Probablj'TheOiriitianJtapeetaofFalthandDnty.' Hr. Tajlar hcq 
alto written ■ A Ketroapeet of the Bellgiona 141^ gr Eftgland.' 
t ' The National Rerlaw.' 
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•Saarna, Tdj. la, lUI. 
'I tuivefttlsat Mined tile pleuoM of writing tajfon by b»TingBetd«d 
tzonUMoaumattais of little moment, except loeallj ; ^ ^ ^>dl; take 
» -widai nnge b; qrmpatliinng in j&az int>m«tii. There ib, beaidee, no 
leiponiibiHty — fbr ma at least — in canrauing the merits of Bmiell or 
Abnereton, bat much in deciding whether tha "village poliUdtui" 
Ja<iaon <ff Tbompeon aball be Isader in the lehaol or pablic-honse. 

' Haa not die nation been biooght to a eonriction Uiat tlie ti/ttfn 
■honld be bn^en i^ T lutd it Lord Fklmeratan, who hae naed it aa long 
itnd M densAj, likely to promote tbnt olgect? 

' Bnt, whaterer Dbetaolea then maj be in state affiun, that general 
pemiamon mnst modify oUiei dapoibnanti of action and knowledge. 
" Unrouted ooflbe " will no longer be accepted under the official seal, — 
anotkec leaeon tar a new liteisiy combination fbr dittjnct special 
otgeeta, a leriew in wbioh evaij separate aiticle shonld be eonvtrgait, 
lif insteftd of the problam to mab a circle paM thmngh three gifen 
point*, it wen leqoiiod to &nd the centn from which to deeeribe a 
dnle Qirovg^ onj three aiticlea in tbe " Edinbotgh" or " Weotminstei 
Bcrrlew," who wotdd aoeompliah it f Much force is lost fbr want of thie 
one-mindedneaa amongst tlia eontriboton. It would not ezelnde yeriMT 
or frredom in the uulimit«d diacnsidon of means towards the ends 
nneqaiTDcsllj recognized. If St. Fanl had edited a mnew, he mig^t 
hare admitted Peter m well as Luke or Barnabas. . . . 

' Boh gaT» ne an escellsnt sermon, feateiday, on " Hallowing the 
Name." Though &i ftam conunooplaee, it might hare been dalinoed 
Inanyehnich. 

■ We have had Fnnnj Eemble here last week. I onlj heard her 
" Borneo and Juliet,' — not leei inotmetive, a* her readings alwBTB are, 
Uiao exdtji^; forin her glass Shakapeareii a phUoeophsr. Iknow 
her, and hononr her, for her tntiifiilneia amidst all trials,' 

LUX BnON TO B. O. B. 



'I reeoUect only tlioae passages of Br, Eenned/s book. which be«r 
, npontheo^niona of LordBTroo. Strange as it may seem. Dr. Eomedj 
to nuMt fitithfal ^lere yon doubt hii being so. Not mere^ from 
caaoal eipiewicwa, bat fron tlie whole tenor of Lord Byron's feelingi, 
I ooold not bat eamdade he wu a beliersr^in the ins^ration of the 
Kbla, aad had tlie gbonjert Oatriniitia teneti. To that anbaf^ Tiew 
.of the relation of theareatore tatheOi«at(», IhaTealwajtMoribedtlM 
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miwry of hi'a life. . . . It ia tnoogh for me Id Mtnemlwi, llut ha wW 
tbinki hia tmugnmoni bajond forgieenMt (isd inch wm bii «wn 
deapest faeltng) ia« rightconanaM \>tftiaA that of the aelf-ndifled 
■iimer, or, paibspa, of the balf-awikenad. It wu impoaaiblc for me to 
doabt, that, could h* hava baea ftt oQca unrad of pardon, bia living 
taiib in » monil 3mj, tod lora of rlttaa (" I lore the rirtDM vbieh I 
nnnot daim "), would hare conquared tmj temptation. Judge, then, 
how I miwt hate the oreed which made him see Ood »* an Axtagfir, not 
a Fathtirl H; own imprewiotia vera jnat the mranr, but conld hiTe 
little weight ; and it wu in Tain to ae«k to ton hie thon^tt foi lu^ 
fraU that Uif,^ with whidihe connected bia phjiieal petnljaritjr aaa 
atanip. Inatesd of being made happier b^ tu; apparmt good, he fdt 
conTUtead tiiat creij bleMiug would be '' turned into e cune" to him. 
Who, poMMeed bj tnd ideaa, conld l«ad a life of lore and eerriee to 
God or mant Th«7 mut, in ameunre, Malice theoiMlTH. "The 
wont of It i«, I i« beliere,' he laid. I, like tU eaoueet«d with him, 
wai br^eaagainattlierockof predwtinktion. I may be pardoned for 
refciring to hia breqaent fexpreeaion of the aenliment that I wu only 
MDt to ehow him the happineM he wm foibiddcai to eqjoy. Ton wiU 
now better nndentand wb; " The Defbrmed TtanaliBined ' ii too pain- 
tttl tone Ibr diMOfeion. ffinee wdtiiig tha above, I hare read Dr. 
OnnTilIe'a letter on the Snperot of Bouria, iome panagea of which 
eoem applicable to the prepopseaaion I hare described. I will not mix 
up law lerioui mattna with tliew, which fot^ jenn have not made lees 
rhan preacDt atill to ne.* 

La»T BraoR to it. c. a. 

' BaioHioK, April I, UU. 
. . . ' The book which haa interested me moft, latelj, ia that ou 
" Moaaism," tranalated \tj Hies Qoldnnid, and which I read, ae 70U 
will believe, without an; Cbriatiui (nnchriatiaD f ) piqadice. The 
miidonariea of the TTnit^ were alaraja, fMm mj ebfldhood, regarded 
by me a* in that lenae A* people i and I beUere the; wore tine to that 
miaaion, though blind, intellectnalljr, is demanding the emciflzion. 
Hie preeent a^teot of Jewiah o^niona, aa abown in tbat book, is all but 
Chriatian. The anther ia mdai the enior of takijig, aa the r^reaenta- 
life* tS CbriatiaiLltr, the n;r*t'e*t Aaeetica, and Qnietiita ; and thaie- 
f<MlA SoM notlaiolrliMraMt'be ia to the tme i^irit of the goapel. 
17 jot tdi<nJ& happen to lee His* liteildianid, pray tell her what a great 
aerriM I thUk ihk liaa rendered to ua aai^RtOMt Ohtiatiana in trant- 
UtiBg a book which mtait du^u* lenaible of die little we have doiMi 
anS thttiindh wehare todo, to jntti^ouT praferenee of the lalai to the 
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UDT moX'Tff H. c. X. 

■ nn<im9>, April 11, UM. 
'Yoa appeu to hare mors ^efloito infonnMion tegpectiiig "Tbe 
B«naw"th&D I h&ve obtained:. , . Itmi t^ W*''^'!^"^^^'^*^'' 
Tonld, in fact, Ii« " The Frafpeptivs " sptplifl«l,-^DQt MtuAAtot; to me, 
bMsoM I have alnjf thaoffbX tbtt |>«rio4i<^ (QV Unituiui, in tlw 
Henw of wpaTatfng itself ttoia otber Ctwatiw diqic^es, if not by a high 
wall, at iMst 'bj a wire-^HH fwc«. ^ow, wpan^tion is to me Ma 
a^MTU. The Tcrvelatioti tuongli iTatnis nera; aeparatei : it is the rare- 
Uioa tbroogh the Book which sepantei. WhewsU and Brswatec 
wonld have been one, had th^ not, I think, eqnallj dimnud ibtar 
Urnpa <a idanu when reading thair Btblei. Aa I014 u we think a 
troth M(«r for being drat up in a text, we an not of &.t wid»-world 
religion, which ia to iuolnde all in one fold; for that test will not be 
accepted bj the followtn of olhet bookt, oi Hndenla of the Mime ; and 
Bi^aiation will anmie. The CbriatJan Saripton ahoidd be dear to n*, 
not aa tlie ehaiter of a few, bat of mauUDd; and to fiuhion it into 
cagea ia to deny ita uliJDut* olgects. 11i«M thon^ta hot, like Uie roll 
at breakfkst, where jonr lettM *M IP wrieom^ as ad£tioD.' 



THBEB OOHS9TX0 POEBfS BY LOBD BYBON. 
FABB TUKi wni- 
F«naTHn WILLI andifforerer, 

Still Ibr at tata thee well I 
^en tliongh nnibr^rin^ new 

'Gauut Qm* AtH t^j ittixt Mbel- 
Would that bnast ware buad befon thee 

When ibj hwd so eft hath lain, 
WhUe that gkioi sleep cam o'er thee 

Whieh thoq na'^^^nat know ^gftin I 
WonU Uutt bnaa^ "bj thee (^anc^d om, 

Srerj imnoal tbon^^ oonld ^ow ! 
Then thou woiddat at last diatuTsr 

'Twaa not veil to spma ii so. 
Though the woiU for this eomnjend thee, 

Though it BBiiie opOD fhe blpw, 
li^-en its praiafW moat offend thee, 

Founded m «aetbe>'» Toe. 
llioiigh in J many faults d.sfaeed me, 

Coold no otiier aim be found. 
Than the one whidi onrt emhiaced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 
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Tat, ohl j«t> thjMlf dterirc mot: 

Lot* u^ nnk by iIdw dMajr i 
But, bf Mddin wniwb, balUvc not 

H«Hti ma tfau b* ton AWkj: 
Btin tUM own Ua lift nUiiMh ; 

Still nmt mina, thtng^ blaading, beat 
And tiu mdyliiff tbood^t wUdi Mlnath 

!■ thrt ve DO ucM DU7 maat 
ThtM H* wtnd* of decptt Mnow 

Than ths w*il sbon tba dead: 
Batb diaU live, bnt arsiy monow 

Tab u tnm a widowtd bad. 
Aad vban thonmnldit acilaM gat&ar, 

Whm DBr eluld'i ftM aooasta flov, 
Wilt Umv teadi bar to i^ 'FMbw,' 

Tbon^ bia can aba matt finago t 
"Wben bar littla band ahall pnaa the*. 

When bar Up to Uiina u imi—iil. 
Think of himriieMprayaribaUblaaa tb««i 

Think of hint 0^ lore bad Mcaayl 
Should bar linaamcnta reaamUa 

lIuMa thM tumz mora niaTit laa, 
Tban tby baart will ioftJ; tnmbla 

With a pnlaa ;r"t tnu to OS. 
AH D17 Iwlta, ptaebanea, tbon knowaatj 

All UT nadnaaa nana can know t 
All B? hopaa, wbcre'ei tbon goaat^ 

Withar; jet-witb Ihaa Uuf go. 
Smj fading bath bau abakan : 

Fiida, wbieb not a worid ooold bow, 
BowB to thea, bf dtaa fbnakan ; 

Bran my aonl fmakea ma now. 
But ti* dona: all word* are idla; 

Woida frinn nM aia vainer itiU ; 
Bnt the thon^ta we oaanot bridle 

Fence dud> way witlumt tba wilL 
Ekfe Que waU I — tbiia dinmited, 

Torn faun vntj neanr tie, 
Seared in heart, and Ipne and blighted, 

Hem Uinn thii I Maice can die. 
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BoBH in tliB garret, in theldtdies bred; 

Pnnnotcd thenM to deok hot mistrrBi' head; 

Next — for Bomfl gradona BBFrim nnexjopss'd, 

And trcaa its mgai orHj to be gneBBed— 

BiuBtd from the toilette to the t&ble, where 

Her wondering betten wait behind her chair, 

Widi eya nnmored, and forehead iinaboiihed, 

Sha dinea from off the plato aha lately washed. 

Quii^ with the tale, and resdj with the lie. 

The gmial ooiiSdanta and general spy, 

Who coold, 7B gods 1 her luA emplojinent gueas 7 — 

An only infantas earliest goTemesaJ 

She taught the child to reeA, and taogbt ao well, 

lliat she heiHlf, b; teachiog, learned to apelL 

An adept next in penmanehip she grawa, 

Aa many a nameleaa slander deftly ebows ; 

What aha had made the pnpl of her art, 

Mono know ; bat that high aonl aecured the heart. 

And panted for the troth it eonld not h^ar, 

With longing breast and tmdeliidad ear. 

Foiled wae perrsmion by that youthful mind. 

Which flattoi; iboled not, baseneaa could not blind, 

Deont infoet not, near contagion soil, 

Indulgence weaken, nor example ipoil. 

Nor mavtered science tempt hvc to look duwn 

On humbler talmta with a pitting frown, 

Uar genios swell, nor beauty iwider Tiio, 

Nor anvy mffle to retaliate pain. 

Nor teabmt change, pride ralae, nor posaioa buw, 

Nor Tirtne teach ansterity, till now. 

Serenely puieat of her aez that lire ; 

Bnt wanting ooe sweet weakneae, — to furgire; 

Too shocked at foolbt her aonl con never know, 

She deems (hat all conld be like her below : 

Foa to all Tice, yet haidly Virtue's fi-iend ; 

For yiitne patdona those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long, — 
The baleftd burthen of this honest aong. 
Thoogh all bm former fimetioDs an no mora. 
She mlea the circle which she serred before. 
If mothers— none know why — before her quake j 
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If ilHghttn drfsd hoi for the mu^en' Baku ; 

If «arly baUU — duwe Mm liolci, irhich biad 

Ai Umw Uw loftiMt to ths mMnett miod-- 

HkTa ginn hm pov«r Uio deeply to initil 

TIm uigry eM«ne« of her de«dl; will ; 

If like a make alis rtaal within joqt iniUii 

Till the bkek aUme betn; bra m dia crawlsi 

If like » Tipsr to tha haart aha wind. 

And bare tha T«Dom there ihe did not flnd,- 

VThat aairsl that thia hag of batted worka 

Etmul eril latent aa ahe IoAb, 

To make a PaDdemoniniu vbere aha dvella, 

And reign tbe Hecate of domealio htlla t 

Skilled b; a tonch la deepen acandal'a tint* 

With all tht kind nendamt; of hiuta, 

'While mingling tmlb with AUebood, goeen with amilc) 

A Ibnad of candour witb a web of wilea ; 

A pluQ blnnt iboir of brialty-apokan teeming, 

To hide bar bloodku bear^i aonl-bardsned ■ebemiDg ; 

A lip of Uea; a face fonned to conceal. 

And, vitbont feeling, mock at all who feel; 

Witb a rila maak the Qoigon wonid diaown ; 

A cheek of patchment, and an eye of atone. 

Had: bow tht ebaiinela of hoi jellow blood 

Ooae to her akin, and Etagniitc there to mad I 

Caaed like tbe centipede in aaf&on mail, 

Or darker greennaaa of tb* leorpion'B acalc, 

(For drawn from reptilea onlj ma; we twee 

Congenial eoloura in that aoaj or &ce.) — 

Look on her fenlurei I and heboid her mittd 

As in a Aimn of itaelf defined. 

Look on the picture 1 deem it not u'erclmri^rd; 

There it BO trait which might not 1m eulnrged : 

Yet t«ie to 'NatnTe'a joumeTmen,' who intda 

Thia monster whan thdr miatrcu left off tnidr, 

Thia female dog-ator of bar bttle akf, 

Where all bensAlb her influeni^a dnxip nr iW. 

wrelcli without a tear, wilbuul ii thought, 
Sava jojr aborn (he ruin thou luut wroiiglit I 
The lime shall come, norloug remote, nlisn llion 
Shalt kd hi mrare tbHU than iaflit^cst dow,- - 
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VeA tm thy tile selMoring eeU in vain. 
And turn the« hoirliDg in nnpitied pain. 
Mny the strong cares of cmihed afibctjoue light 
Back on ih; boeom villi reflectnl blight, 
And nuke thee, in tlij iBprosy of mind, 
Ab loathsome to thjaelf ai to nmnkitid, 
lilt bU thy self-thoaglits enidle into hale 
BUnk as thy will for othem would create : 
Tin thy baid heart be calcined into dnat, 
And thy Bonl welter in its hideous crnat ! 
Oh, may thy gntve be sleepless as the bed, 
The widowed conch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then, when thou ftin wonldst weary HeaTen with prayer. 
Look on thine eaftUy vicUms, and deipear! 
Down to the dust I and, aa thou lott'st away, 
Eran wocms shall parish on thy poisonous chty. 
But for the lore I bore, and ctill must bear, 
To her thy maUee bora all ties \rould tear, 
Thy name, thy human name, to every tf» 
The climax of all seors, should hang on high, 
Exalted o'er thy less abhorred eon^flerf, 
And feetetisg in the i&&my of years. 
LINES 

Aim thon weit aad, yet I was not with thee I 

And thon wert mii, and yet I was not near ! 
Uethong^t that j^ and health alone co^be 

When I was not, and pain uid borow here. 
Andisitthusf It is as I fontdd. 

And shall be raoie so ; fia the mittd recoils 
Upon itself, and the wie&ed heart lias cold, 

While heftiiness toUsets the diattered spdls. 
It is not in the stoim aei in iha strife 

Wb fbd bennmhed, and widi to be no more. 

But in the afta>tiilBttee«ii I3ib shore, 
.When all ts h»t szosiA « littje life. 
I am too well araagedl Snf^was mj right; 

Whate'er n^ sins mi(^ bo, Aim wert not sent 
To be the Nemeeis who ibottia requite ; 

Nor did Heaven .choose -so near an instmihsnt. 
Hercy is for the meccifiill — if thon 
Ha<t been of such, Wffl he accorded now. 
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Thj nighla ue buiulMd fron tlwMftlauof ilMpI 
Ym ! ih»j ia»7 fl&ttar Out; Imt thon ilialt farl 
A liollow tgoo; which will not hnl ; 
Fw thon ut pillowad on a cnrw too deep : 
Thou hut aown in m; mnxow, and miut reap 

Tha biUar huract in • woe m tttl i 
I him had mauj fi>««, but dodb liks thM ; 
For 'gunrt the mt mjatU I conld defend, 
And be oTenged, or tnm thein into friend ; 
Bat thon in mta implwialnlit? 

Hadat songht to dread, in thy own weaknm ehielded ; 
And in ibj lore, which hftth bat too mach jieldrd, 

And apamdi'for thj uke, eome I ahonld not agitir. 
And thtu npon the world, — tnut in thj truth. 
And the wild hme of my angoramed jonUt, 

On things that wen not and on thingi that arr, — 
Even npon anch a haiia luwt thon bnilt 
A monnment, whose c«ment hath been guilt ; 
Tba moial ClTtemneatia of tbj lord. 
And h«wed down, with an nn«iupect«d iwi^d. 
Fame, peace, and hope, and all the better life. 

Which, bnt for thia cold tieaeon of thj heart, 
Might ftill bare men tram ont tha gist* of f Irife, 

And found a noblet dntj than to port. 
But of thy Tirtnea didat thon make a vice, 
Trafflelong witt them in a pnipoae cold, 
For preaent anger and for fntnre gold. 
And bnjing othere' grief at any price. 
And thoa, onc« entered into croaked waje. 
The carlj trath, which waa thy proper pruM, 
Did not itill walk beaide thee, bnt at tjmea. 
And with a brea«t onknowing ita own crimei. 
Deceit, aTennenta incompatible, 
Eqnimeationa, and tiie tluni^ita whidi dwell 

In Janna-apirits ; the aigniflcant eye 
Vludi leame to lie with ailence ; the pretext 
Of prndence, with adrantagec annexed ; 
The aoqni«c«nee in all thinga whidi tend, 
Ko matter how, to Uie deaired end, — 
All fonnd a place in thy philoaophy. 
The meana ware worthy, and the end ia won 
1 wonld not do l>y thee aa thon haat dons 
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